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KELKE HE N 1 had ts tad Je being 
w in your company ſome few days Pas 
vou was pleaſed to query, Wwhetl 
KEEL what I have formerly ſaid, in a 
courſe concerning property, with reſpect to tra 
-ham”s offering up liaac in feerafice, did not claſh 
with what I have lately ſaid upon that point, in the 
ſupplement to my previons queſtion? This query ry has 
given me occaſion to re-axamine the ſubject, the 
_ reſult of which I beg leave to lay before you. in 
the following obfervations.. And, | 
Firſt, J here take for granted (as being already 
Ae proved) the following propoſition, name- 
ly, that God is abſolutely wiſe. and goed; that is to 
py God always (without the leaſt variation) 
. conducts his p; by the rules of wiſdem and 
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gbodnifs ; or, in other words, he always does that 


which upon the whole is 42/7, or moſt ſuhſervient 


each other, all I chin 


to the common good. And therefore if I have ar 


any time paſt advanced, or endeayoured to main- 
tain any propoſitions which are inconfiſtent with 
the above propoſition, all ſuch propoſitions I now 
retruct as erroneous. I thought it proper to make 


this remark, in order to prevent all objections of 


this kind. For, ſuppoſing that at different times 
I ſhould advance two R inconfiſtant with 

„ that would follow from 
hence is, that my judgment of the ſame point 


has been different at different times; which ſurely 


is a common caſe with thoſe men whoſe opinions 
are the reſult of a free enquiry, and are not taken 


upon truſt. I ſay, this is all that will follow, ſup- 


poſing the caſe as above; for, as to the propoſiti- 


ons themſelves, their truth or falſabood does not 


depend upon my advancing them, but upon the 


ſtrengib or weakneſs of the evidence which attends 


them. Agam, 1 oblerve,, 16 % 7 | 
Secondly, That Abrabam ſtood to Tſaac in the 
relation of a father, that is, he voluntarily became 
the inſtrument of bringing aac into being; and 
from hence he became naturally obliged to guard 


and protect that life, which he had, by a vohun- 


tarily act, been the inſtrument of ee | 
For, as life to 1ſazr was a natural good, ſo it muſt 


bee right and fit that every perſon, but more eſpe- 


cially he who introduced it, ſhould guard and ſe- 
cure that good to him, provided Taac did nothing 
to forfeit his title to life, and conſequently his title 


to that protection; and whilſt no circumſtance at- 


tended bis cafe, which might render his life inja- 


rious to the common happineſs, or any other way 


render it it that he ſhould die. This I take to 
be a ſelf-evident propoſition. By natural obliga- 


tion, I mean that it was 7ight and t, in the na- 
1 . | he, £4 
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ture of the thing, that Mrabam ſhould guard and 
protect the life of Jſaac, as aforeſaid. Which ob- 
N as it is founded in nature, ſo it is indepen- 
dent of, and antecedent to any divine command z 
rea,. it is antecedent to the confederation of a Dai, 
cauſe it muſt and would be the ſame, if there 
were no ſuch a thing as a Deity, Now if this be 
the caſe, then I think it will unavoidably follow, 
that no /«b/equent divine command could poſſibly 
cancel or take off the aforeſaid natural obligation; 
it being a manifeſt abſurdity, and a contradiction 
in terms, to ſay, that a natural obligation ariſes 
from, or his deſtroyed by a divine command; tor 
if it depends upon a divine command, then 2 "oh 
not a natural in the ſenſe I here uſe that term. 
And, if the divine command could not make void 
the natural obligation which Abraham. was under, 
then, 1 think, it will follow, that the giving ſuch 
a command, with an intent that it ſhould be obey- 
ed, muſt be wrong ; and conſequently, that obe- 
| dience to ſuch a command muſt be wrong alſo. But 
God did not intend that the command given to 
Abrabam ſhould be obeyed, as is evident by his 
recalling it. This I take to be the ſtate of the | 
cat, Again, I obſerve, . 
Thirdly, That as life is a natura! good, as it ren- 
ders us capable of taſting thoſe pleaſures, which 
the preſent ſtate of things has furniſhed us with; 
fo conſequently, death is a natural evil, whilſt we 
are capable of thoſe pleaſures. Now, if this be 
the caſe, as moſt certainly it is, then it will follow, 
that the taking away of life, 7 is, in the 
nature of the thing, morally-unfit; becauſe it is a 
bar to the emjoyments of life; and therefore, if 
Abraham had not been obliged to guard and pro- 
tect the life of his ſon, yet it would have been 
unfit that he ſhould take it away. And if ſuch an 
action would, in the nature of the thing, haye 
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been morally unfitz then no" divine” command cin 
poflibly change its nature, and make'it otherwiſe; 
If it ſhould be urged, that God has originally a 
property in all his creatures, and as he gives life to 
them, ſo it muſt be right and fit that he ſhould 
take it from them, hen and in what way he plea- 
ſes: I anſtwer, firſt, what was fit for God to do, 
and what was fit for Abrabam to do, are plainly 
two diftin& queſtions or caſes. Coches relation, and 
Abraham's relation to 1/aac, are here ſuppoſed to 
be &rfſerent; which relation is likewiſe fuppoſed to 
be the ground of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of their 
actions, in either caſe. And therefore ſuppoſing 
God's having a property in 1/aac render d it fit that 
he ſhould take away Haac's life, when and in what 
way he pleaſed; yet it wilk not follow, that it was 
fit Fee Abraham ſhould do the like, ſeeing it is 
not here ſuppoſed that Abraham had oy. ſuch 
N property in Haac, as aforeſaid. * ” 
If it mould be ſaid, that tho” n 830 no 
Tight to take aw ay Iſaac 's life; upon the account 
ot property; yet it was fit that he ſhould do it, 
when under a divine command, leeing he who gave 
the command had a property in JJagr, as afore 
ſaid : I arfiver, if Abraham had not been under a 
natural obligation to guard and protect the life of 
his fon; antecedent to the divine command; and, 
if life had not been a natural good, and the taking 
it away, canſeleſly a moral evil, antecedent to that 
command, then there might have been ſome rea- 
ſon to inſiſt, that it was fit for Abraham to take 
away Taac's life, when commanded, as aforeſaid. 
But this is not the caſe ; for as Abraham became 
obliged, by his relation to Jaac, to guard and 
Protect his life, antecedent to any divine com- 
mand; and, as the taking away of life, cauſeleſſy, 
Was, in the nature of the thing, morally unfit ; 
30 Jans s property in Na could Lot 8 make 
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void e e s obligations, nor 8 che nature 
of things, by making that action fit, which, in 
the nature of the thing, is otherwiſe... Again, 85 
I anfwwer, - ſecondly, that property in any ſubject 
does not ſez or deſtroy the natural obligations of 
the proprietor ; and therefore it muſt be right and 
fit for him either to exert or ſuſpend his power with 
regard to that ſubject, when the circumſtances of 
the caſe render it fit and proper ſo to do. Thus 
my ability to convey my mind to another, by 
words, is my natural property; and yet I am ob- 
liged, in the nature of the thing, either to exert 
or ſuſpend the exerciſe. of that power, as the cir- 
Tan of the caſe render it t and proper that 
I ſhould ous: my mind, or be ſilent. In like 
manner, if by my labour and induſtry 1 acquire A 
property in a plentiful eſtate, my property in that 
eſtate would not leſſen or take off the natural obli- 
gations I am under to promote, the happineſs and 
rell. being of the reſt of my fellow-creatures; and 
therefore it would be fit that I ſhould uſe and 
employ the eſtate which I had thus acquir'd a Pro- 
perty in, to promote the common happineſs, as 
aforeſaid. ' The caſe is the ſame with reipedt | to e- 
very kind of r whether it be original, na- 
tural, or acquired, But, that I may pvc a caſe 
more directly to the preſent purpoſe, I. will ſup- 
poſe that God had called a creature. into being, 
and had given it a conſtitution which might run our 
to the age of ſixty years in a ſtate of happineſs, and 
that he had likewiſe made a plentiful proviſion of 
all things, neceſſary and conducive to that happineſs; 
now the queſtion is, whether it would be right 
and fit, in the nature of the thing, for God, from : 


mere ſeverdign pleaſure, to cut off that creature in 


the midſt of his days, when no ill conſequence 
nor inconvenience attended that creature's enjoy- 
ment of life, And the anfwer to this queſtion is 
. 5 
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moſt evident, namely, that ſuch an ation, in the 
nature of the thing, would be morally unfit, feeing 


it would be a barring that creature of thirty years 


Felicity; for as the letting ſuch a creature hve out 


its time would be an inftance of wiſdom and trut 
goodneſs ; ſo the taking life from it would be a 
manifeſt inſtance of the contrary, And, to ſay in 


this caſe, that God had a property in that creature, 


would be to urge what does not alter the caſe at 
If it ſhould be farther urged, that it is equally 
as fit for God arrely and immediately to take away 
ſuch a creature's life, as it is for him to do it by 
an earthquake, or a tempeſt, or the like: I anſwer, 
this is putting a caſe which is not to be admitted, 
becauſe, in ſtrictneſs, God does not take away the 
life of thoſe creatures who die by earthquakes, 
Sc. death, in thefT caſes, being an accidential evil, 
which ariſes from the natural frame and conftitu- 
tion of the world, and which could not be pre- 


vented,” in the preſent ſtate of things, but by 
breaking in upon thoſe. laws by which the na- 


tural world is governed. WF 
If it ſhould be urged, that God could have re- - 


b compenſed the loſs of life to Jſaac an hundred- 
fold in another world, or he could have raiſed 


him again from the dead, and placed him in a 
much better ſtate than he was in before, and that 
in theſe caſes aac would have been no further a 
ſufferer than barely the pain he felt in dying by 
the hand of his father; fo that n the whole, 
death would have been a benefit to him, and con- 


ſequently, it would have been an inſtance of di- 


vine goodneſs in taking life from him: I anſwer, 


ſuppoſing God ſhould at any time (as an inſtance 
of his ſovereign pleaſure) take away the life of 


any of his creatures, and then recompenſe that loſs 


to them, as aforeſaid; yet this would not affect 


the 


the caſe with reſpect to Abraham, whoſe relation 
and obligations to Jaac would be till the fame; 
And therefore ſuppoſing it be admitted, that 
God might, if he pleaſed, have taken away the 
life of aac, | as aforeſaid; yet it was mo} unt 
that he ſhould do it by the hand of Abrabam. 
God may, if he pleaſes, uſe various ways of 
calling men out of this world; he could, by an 
immediate operation, or an exerting of his power, 
have ſo ſtagnated the blood and fluids in {aac's 
body, or thrown them into ſuch a rapid mation, 
or taken a variety of other methods, that would 
effectually and ſpeedily have put on end to Jaac's 
life; and therefore for him to require Arabam to 
kill his ſon, which action in Abrabam (ſuppoſing 
the caſe to be as Thave ſtated it above, and which 
I think is the preſent caſe) would have been a 
breaking thro* an obligation that no divine com: 
mand could poſſibly cancel or make void; which 
would have been a very bad precedent, to others, 
and have reflected great diſbonour upon the moral 
character of him who required it. All theſe rea- 
ſons, I think, make it perfectly anfit that Jaa 
ſhould die by the hand of his father; and, con- 
ſequently, that God ſhould: give ſuch a command 
with an intent that it ſhould be obeyed, or that 
Abraham ſhould yield obedience tro it. 5 
Il am ſenſible that it is ſome men's opinion, 
that if God had commanded Abrabam to hate his 
ſon, ſuch a command would, in the nature of 
the thing, have been morally unfit x, and yet thoſe 
men inſiſt, that it was right and fit for God to re- 
quire Abraham to take away Lſaac's life. This 
makes it neceſſary to enquire, what it is which 
renders the paſſion of hatred vicious; and, con- 
ſequently, what it is that would render fuch a 
command unit. And here I preſume it will be 
admitted, that the W of hatred conſiſts in 
„ 4 * 1 
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its img indulged beyond. its due bound; or in its 
being exerciſed upon @ wrong object; and that 
therefore it would have been wrong in Abraham to. 


hate that object, which, in the nature of the 
thing, he ought to love. Now, if this be the 


caſe with refpe&'to our paſſions, then, I think, it 
muſt be the ſame with reſpect to our actions, that 
is, it would have been equally as 'torong for A. 


Vrabam to take away that life, which, in the na- 


ture of the thing, he ought to preſerve, as it 
would have been for him to Hate that perſon whom 


he ought to love. Again, ]I obſerve, 


Fourth. That I think Abraham could not, in 
the nature of the thing, have any rational ſatisfac- 
tion that the aforeſaid command was divine. For, 
ſuppoſing he received information, in the preſent 
caſe, either by a firong impreſſion upon his own 
mind,” or by a dream, or a viſion, or a voice from 


heavin, or by the report of a perſon whom he 


eſteemed an angel, or the like; as he could not 


he abſolutely certain that he mi iglt not be deluded, 


nor impoſed upon in any of theſe ways; ſo, in 
the nature of the thing, the moral unfitne/s of the 
action (as in the preſent caſe it muſt appear to be) 
was a ſtronger reaſon againſt the divinity. of that 
command, than any of thoſe extraordinary ways 
in which that command was ane tho to him 
could poſſibly be for it. 

If it ſhould be urged, ſuppoſing that rakes 
received his information in the preſent caſe, in 
the ſame way in which he had received ſeveral di- 
vine-revelations before ; and ſuppoſing this reve- 


lation had been backed with a miratie, or miracles, 
in like manner as the former divine revelations 


had been confirmed or proved to him to be ſuch; 
in this caſe, ſurely, there would have been a juſt 
and rational foundation for him to conclude that 


the command Was divine. Il ue admitting 


4 | i this 


1 Caſe % Abr um, & "th 


this ke the caſe, then I think that Abrabam 3 
have been more liable to be deluded or impoſed 
upon, than otherwiſe he might haye been. But 
it would by no means juſtiſy in argument, or ren 
der ſuch a concluſion rational, viz. that the afore- 
ſaid commandment was divine. For, 1 85 
Hirt, Suppoſing that Abrebam had 1 re- 
ee. divine revelations in or by dreams. a. hun- 
dred times; yet ſurely it will not follow, by a 
Juſt conſequence, that he could not be mis-led by 
dreaming; but, on the contrary, he became ſo 
much the more in danger of being deluded. In 
this way his receiving frequently divine revelations, 
by dreams, might render him the 4% upon his 
guard, and he might hereby be more eaſily led to 
think, that every dream was a divine revelation. 
The caſe is the ſame in any other way in which 
he might receive his informations; his not 
impoſed upon, in many inſtances, is not a bing 
argument to prove that he was not, or coul 14 not 
be impoſed upon in the ſame way in ane; becauſe 
the latter will not follow by a Juſt conſequence 
from the former. Again, 
Secandly, Suppoſing that the 8 for L 
braham; to kill his ſon, had been backed with a 
| miracle, or miracles, in like manner as ſeveral di- 
vine revelations had before been confirmed or 
proved to him to be ſuch; yet this does not 
prove the fore- mentionꝰd command to be divine. 
Miracles are directly and immediately evidences 
only of the power, and not of the veracity or good- 
_ neſs of the agent that performs them. So that 
when any thing farther is to be concluded from 
them, that concluſion, mult ariſe from the purpo- 
ſes, that the power which is. ſhewn by thoſe mi- 
racles is made ſubſervient to. And therefore as 
Abraham juſtly concluded, that thoſe former re- 
velations backed with miracles were divine, be- 
| _ cauſe 
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cauſe the purpoſes were good which thoſe revelati- 
were made ſubſervient to; 


* 


De Cafe of Abr 


ons and that 
ſo by a like way of reaſoning it would follow, 


that there was a frong probability that the com- 
mand, in tlie preſent caſe, was not divine, be- 


cauſe this revelation, and che miracle wrought in 


its favour, were (to appearance at leaſt, and as 
far as he could judge) made lubſervient, not to 


4 good, but to an evi! purpoſe. 


If it ſhould be urged, that what I have aid 
' Herts to be contrary to what is ſaid of Abrabam, 


and contrary to the commendation given of him 


both in the Old and New Teſtament. I anſwer, 


what is ſaid of Abraham in the preſent caſe is as 
follows. Ger. xxii. 16, 17, 18. Becauſe thou 


| haſt done this thing, and haſt not witheld thy ſon, 


thine only ſon; that in bleſſing I will bleſs thee, and in 
exultiplying 1 will multiply thy ſeed as the ſtars of the 
heaven, and as the ſand which is upon the ſea-ſhore. 


And thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of bis enemies; and 


in thy feed ſhall all the nations of the earth be Bleſſed, 
becauſe thou baſt obeyed my voice. Heb. xi. 17, 18, 


19. By faith Abraham when he wwas tried, G 
fered up Iſaac; and be that had received the promiſes, 


0 fered up his only begotten ſon ; of whom it was ſaid, 
that in Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed be called; accounting that 


God was able to raiſe him up even from the dead, 


from whence alſo be received him in a figure. James 
it. 21, 22, 23. Was not Abraham, our father, 


uſtiſied by works, when be bad offered up Iſaac bis 


fon upon the altar  Seeſs thou how. faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was faith made perfect ? 


And the ſcripture was fulfilled, which ſaith, Abra- 


ham believed God, and it was accounted unto him for 
righteouſneſs ; and be was called the friend of God. 
This, 1 think, is all that is ſaid in the Bible, with 
regard to the point in hand ; from all which it 


oy 3 that Abrobam s firſt uſt and 
cen 
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due Caſe of Abraham, Ge. 11 
tonfidence in God, that he would make good his 
| promiſe to him, and his ſtriet Songty and integrity, 
which were ſhewn by his ſteady reſolution to do 
| What he judged to be his duy in ſuch a trying in- 
| ſtance ; theſe alone are what Abraham ſtands in 
the Bible ſo highly commended for, and which 
are made the ground of God's extraordinary fa- 
vours to him. As to the gooineſs of Abrabam's 
judgment, or the juſtneſs of his reaſoning, the 
Bible takes no notice of it; neither does it once 
meddle with thoſe queſtions. vix. whether . 
bam had or had not any rational ſatisfatFiow that 
the command was divine, or whether the action 
was /it or unfit ; but leaves them to be diſcovered 
from the nature of the ſubject. But to conclude, 
obſerve, 6.4 e Bea gp . en een 
 Fifthly, and laſtly, What great difficulties men 
are thrown into, in order to exciſe and ji/tify the 
conduct of Almighty God, and of his ſervant A. 
brabam, in the caſe I have been conſidering. 
Men's inventions have been put upon the wract, 
in order to find out ways to reconcile the divine 
command with the principles of morality; and they 
have been led almoſt to give up the natural diſt- 
inction of good and evil, and to reſolve it all into 
the arbitrary will of God. Whereas the caſe is not 
ſo deſperate as this ſuppoſes it to be; for tho* God 
did give ſuch a command, yet it was not with an 
intent that it ſhould be obeyed, as the event 
ſhewed. And tho* Abraham thought it was right 
to yield obedience to the command, yet · (ſuppo- 
ſing him to be miſtaken) this only ſnewed the 
zweakneſs of his judgment in that particular, but not 
that he had à vicious mind; and therefore his mo- 
ral character is not b/emiſhed hereby. As for thoſe 
queſtions, namely, why God gave this command, 
and what were the wiſe purpoſes he intended to 
lerve by it? the ſcripture has given no farther ac- 
| | EL RE 
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previous queſtion,” I obſerved, that God gave the 


NT to Abraham with an intent to recall it, 
and thereby to ſhew to Abraham, and to all his 
poſterity, the unjitne/s of all human ſacriſics. But 
herein I intended no more than a bare conjecture, 
viz, that God might give and recall the command, 
to anſwer the wiſe and good purpoſe aforeſaid; to 
which -I here add, that the command might be 
given in order to convince Abraham, that even 


his bonefty and integrity, when not under the direc- 


tion of his underſtanding, might. m/lead him in 


: the conducting of his actions, of which (to ap- 


pearance at leaſt) this was an inſtance. And tho? 
theſe are mere conjectures,” yet F cannot fee why 
they ſhould be given up, before ſome. better rea- 
ſon for the command he offered; ſeeing they are 
ſuitable to that widom and goodneſs, by which God 
always directs his actions. 

I have here but juſt touched upon = caſe of 
cl. becauſe poſſibly ſome time or other of 
may: treat of that ſubject more at large. „ 

Theſe are the reflections which your query Las | 
occaſioned: I ſubmit them to your conſideration, 
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a 0 D's 8 Moral Character, 


As 1 to the. — —— Orig gin of. ES, 
both Natural and Moral. Ma 
the caſe of Liberty and Neceſlity i 
- conſidered,” with regard to human 
: Actions. In a Letter to à Friend. 
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wo 1 e e ee ee 1 
Received your kind letter, in . £1, you were 
© pleaſed to expreſs your diſſatisfaction, with 
1 regard to what I have ſaid concerning God's 
moral character. You-lay you have read:my 
previous queſiion," and the ſupplement. to it; but it 
ſtill remains to you" a doubiſul caſe, and the ground 
of this doubt, is the evil which takes place in the 
world; and, accordingly, you reaſon thus, If 
God is all- knowing and almighty, and if he is in 
reality ſuch a wiſe and good Being, as I have en- 
deavoured to prove him to be, then it might rea- 
ſonably be expected, that he would prevent evil, 
by preventing the exiſtence of every thing Weh 
leads to it, or is any way the cauſe. of it. 

Tay you, the contrary to this is evident in aft, 
and that therefore it ſtill remains a doubtful point, 
whether God is in reality a wiſe: and. a good Being, 
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14 A Vindication of God's Moral Character. 


or not. I ſhall be glad if I can offer any thing 
which may be effectual to remove this difficulty, 


and give you /atisfafion in the caſe. The ſum 


of what you have urg'd may, I think, be fitly ex- 
preſſed in the following queſtion ; namely, that if 


od is, in reality, a wiſe and a good Being, From 
- whence does this evil proceed? But, NM | 


Before I return an anſwer to this queſtion, I 
beg leave to obſerve, that as the propoſing my 


Previews queſtion to publick conſideration has drawn 


on me the delightful employment of vindicating 
the moral charatter of Almighty Ged, and as this is 
a point of the utmoſt importance; ſo I thought 
it proper, in order to compleat that work, and 
thereby cloſe up this ſubject; Ar, to lay before 


my reader the ſeveral kinds of evidence, upon 


which the truth and certainty of God's moral 


character may be ſuppos'd to depend, or by which - 
he may be proved to be a wiſe and a good Being, 


Sc. ſecondly, to vindicate that character, as to the 
caufe and origin of evil, both natural and moral, 
by anſwering the queſtion now before me. And, 


 #hirdly, to improve the whole, to ſerve the pur- 


poſes of virtue and true goodneſs, by repreſenting 


to my reader, what it is which will render him 


truly lovely and valuable in himſelf, and truly ac- 
eptable and well. plegſing to God. But, before I 
proceed, 1 ſhall make one or two previous obſer» 
vations ; and accordingly I obſerve, Loos: 

Fir, That actions take their denomination. of 
good or evil, from the good or evil they are pro- 


ductive of, from the good or evil intention of the 


actor, or from the good or evil motive or principle 


they ſpring from, and which is the ground or 
_ reaſon of chem. So that an action may be good 


in one reſpect; and evil in another, As thus, one 
man may intend to kill another, and that very 
Action, which-was deſign'd to procure the man's 
_ | | death, 


* 


E. Naullaalias of Gad's Marat Chance. "- 


hooks may be the meant, of preſerving his life. 
In this caſe. the action is good, with regard to its 
effect; life is preſerv d by it, but it is evil, with 
reſpect to the deſign of the actor, inaſmuch as 
death was intended. Lea, an action may be good 
in both theſe reſpects, and yet be evil — —— 8 
to the motive or 1 it ſprings from. As 
thus, one man relieves another in diſtreſs, with 
an intent to miniſter that relief; and he does this, 
not becauſe it is right and fit, in the nature of 
things, and out of pity to the diſtreſs d, but only, 
that he may render " bimdſelf capable of doing ſome 
greater miſchief, when a proper occaſion offers. In 
this caſe the action is good, with regard to its 
effect, the diſtreſſed perſon. is relieved ; and it is 
00d, with reſpect to what was immediately intended 
by the actor, viz. he intended to miniſter that re- 
5 5 but it is evil, with regard to the motive or 
principle it ſprung from, and which was the ground 
or reaſon of it. And, as actions take their deno- 
mination. of good or evil, upon the different ac- 
counts above- mentioned; ſo it is the. latter of 
theſe, in which the morality or :mmorality of the 
action is concerned. An action may be good, 
with regard to its effect, and the actor may in- 
tend, that that good effect ſhould be produced 
it (as in the inſtance above) and yet that action 
would be evil, in a moral ſenſe, if the motive or 
Principle, it ſprung a was evil and vicious. 
Again, I obſerve, 
_ Secondly, That virtue or goodneſs comes under 
a two-fold conſideration, viz. abſolute and relative. 
By abſolute, I mean virtue or goodneſs conſider d 
altractealy, or that which has an ntrin/ick goodneſs 
in it, when conſidered ſimply in itſelf, and which 
does not derive its 3 from its relation to 
any other thing. Virtue or goodneſs, conſidered 
E * is reducible 3 into à very narrow com- 
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paſs, conſiſting only in one ſingle point; namely 
im the communicating bappineſs'to* the ſuitable ſub- 


jects of it, or in the endeavouring to do it, by do- 
ing or avoiding what appears to e Proper for the 
attainment of that end, from a ſenſe of the fitneſs 
of ſuch a temper and conduct. This is goodneſs 
itſelf, or what is ſuch conſider'd abſtractedly, it 
not deriving its virtuouſneſs from its relation to 
any other thing. By relative virtue, I mean that 


. which denves its virtuouſnels from its relation to 


googrefs, that is, from its relation to what is abſo- 


lutely good and virtuous, as above explained. 


Virtue or 1 under this conſideration, IS. 


more extenſive, and includes in it truth, juſtice, 


temperance, and the like. Theſe, as they derive 
Their virtuouſneſs from their relation to goodneſs ; 
to there are circumſtances which will change their 
nature, and make them otherwiſe z/ that is to ſay, 
tho” the practice of theſe, in almoſt every inſtance, 
tends to the common good, yet there may be 


ſome poſſible cafes, in which it ay be otherwite. 


Having made the above obſervations, 1 ſhall now 


| proceed to what I propoſed ;. namely, 


Firn, To lay before my reader the 1 kinds 


F evidence, upon which the truth of God's moral 


character may be ſuppoy'd to depend. And all 
the roof, which this point is capable of, may, I 
think, be rang'd under theſe three heads, VIZ. 
„ divine teſtimony ; ſecondly, experience and 
obſervation; and, hirdly, the nature and reaſon 


of things. The proof, which each of theſe afford, 


I ſhall conſider diſtinctly. And, 
Fir, I am to enquire, what proof divine tefi- 
meny affords, or can afford, with regard to the 


grand queſtion now before us? And in order to 
Jer this matter in a true light, I will ſuppoſe a per- 


{on upon the enquiry, whether God is in reality a 
ſider 
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ſider him, as ſeeking for ſatisfaction from divine 
revelation, and-that therein he finds God teſtifying 
of himſelf, that he is really wiſe and good, as 
' aforeſaid. I ſay, ſuppoling as before, yet zhis 
alone does not prove the point, becauſe in this caſe 
here is another point taken for granted, viz. that 
God will not deceive; which point muſt not be 
preſumed, but proved. For as the idea of vera- 
city is not directly contained in the idea of necefſary- 
exiſtence; ſo if God, or the neceſſary exiſtent Be- 
ing, may deceive, then his teſtimony alone js no 
certain proof in the caſe. So that, before any. 
thing, and conſequently the point in queſtion, can 
be proved from divine revelation, this point muſt 
frſt be proved, viz. that God will not gecerve, 'at 
leaſt in all thoſe caſes, in which the truth of the 
revelation is for our advantage, and the diſappoint- 
ing our truſt will be to our 4%. I ſay, the nature 
of the thing requires, that we have a well-. 
grounded aſſurance, that God will not deceive. 
us, in any of thoſe caſes, before we can have any 
zuſt ground of confidence, in any thing which he 
has revealed. Again, ſuppoſe the fore - mentioned 
perſon carries his enquiry farther, and examines, 
whether God is a 600 of truth, and conſequently, 
whether his teſtimony. may be a4/o/utely relied upon, 
in this, or in any other caſe ; and ſuppoſe he. 
ſeeks for ſatisfaction from divine revelation; as be- 
fore, and that therein he finds God teſtifying of 
himſelf, that he will not deceive nor impoſe upon 
his creatures; yet this, and conſequently the fore - 
mentioned point, is not proved by it, there being 
juſt the ſame ground of uncertainty as before. Here 
is a perſon, witneſſing for himſelf, that he will 
not deceive; but whether he will, or no, is ſtill. 
the queſtion; becauſe he may deceive in this, as 
well as in any other caſe, here being no more 
Vor. „„ teſtimom 
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teſtimony alone, in the nature of the thing, is not 
à proper foundation for credit, nor a ſufficient 
ground of certainty. And this brings me to 
conſider, 3 „ | „„ 
Secondly, What proof experience and obſervation 
afford, in the caſe under conſideration ? And 
theſe, ſo far as we are capable of judging from 
them, bear their teſtimony, that God is a wiſe 
and a good Being, &c. Whoever takes a view of 
the creation, cannot but ſee the marks of wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, that run thro' the whole. This is 
abundantly evident to all thoſe, who are qualified 
to examine, and look into the works of nature. 
The late diſcoveries that have been made in aftro- 
nomy, anatemy, and all the parts of natural philoſo- 
phy, abundantly fatisfy the curious ad inquiſi- 
tive, that God, has in all his works, wiſely exer- - 
ciſed his natural properties, to ſerve the purpoſes 
of Benevolence. But then, it muſt be remember'd, 
that the practiſing an action, which is productive 
of real good, and the frequent repetition of ſuch 
actions, are not certain ſigns of a moral property 
(that is, that thofe actions proceed from a princi- 
ple of true goodneſs) becauſe the ground, or rea- 
ſon of them, may be not a moral metive, but fone 
other caſe; ſeeing God may, with regard to his 
natural liberty, act from arbitrary pleaſure, or 
from vain-glory, that he may have the empty 
praiſe of his creatures, and the like. And con- 
ſequently, tho“ the repeated inſtances of God's 
performing actions, that are productive of much 
good, and the want of an inſtance of his ever 
Practiſing the contrary, are a ſtrong preſumption; 
and make it bgbly probable; that ſuch a moral 
property takes place in him; yet theſe alone do 
not amount to an abſolute proof, that it certainly 
is ſo ; becauſe the action, tho? ever ſo often re- 


ated, is not ſufficient to diſeover the motive 
Neg e * 1 OS 
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it proceeded from. And this leads me to 
eng une, B 2 


 - Thirdly, What proof | the nature of things af- 


fords, in order to evince the truth and certainty 


of the point in queſtion? And here I muſt beg 
leave to re- aſſume the argument which I have 
already laid down (both in my previous queſtion, 


and in my ſupplement to it) and repreſent it more 


at large, for the fuller eſtabliſhment of the preſent 


propoſition, That God is, and what he is with 
regard to his natural properties, I ſhall not en- 


quire into, nor enter upon the proof of; but ſhall 
take it for granted, that God is, and that he is 
neceffarily an immenſe, eternal, all-knowing, all- 


_ reren, a ſelf-ſufficient, and an unchangeable 


eing. This being allowed, from hence it will 
follow, that as God is always capable of doing 
what is moſt worthy and valuable in itſelf, and 
which; in the nature of things, is right, good, best 
and fitief to be done, ſeeing he knows wherein 
the goodneſs, fitneſs, and valuableneſs of- every 
action lies; ſo he always will act thus, becauſe 
right, good, fit, Sc. are ſo very beautiful, and 


excellent in themſelves; and are 1o preferable, in 


the nature of things, to their contraries, that they 


always will afford a proper and /ufficient motive to 
influence the divine will, and conſequently to di- 


rect God's actions, in all his dealings with his 


creatures, ſeeing he cannot poſſibly have any e- 
intere to miſlead him, and therefore cannot poſ- 


ſibly be under a temptation to act otherwiſe. 
And, thus I prove, that God will always exer- 


ciſe his natural properties, (vix. his knowledge and 


power) to ſerve the purpoſes of benevolence. For 
as God cannot but know, from the nature of the 


thing, that the communicating of happineſs, in 


the moſt proper way, is proſecuting the f , 


ble and valuable end, which his natural properties 
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are capable of proſecuting, and attaining ; fo this 
will always be a reaſon, or motive ſtrong enough 
_ fo. induce him, when he does act, to exerciſe his 
knowledge and power in ſerving theſe purpoſes ; 
and will always ſecure him from proſecuting their 
contraries. And, thus, from the nature of things, 
I prove God to be a God of trutb, who will not 
decerve with a lie. For tho' God can have no 
Intereſt of his own to ſerve, in any revelation that 
he makes to his creatures, and conſequently, can 
have no excitement from /ſelf-intere#, to reveal ei- 
ther truth or falſhood ; yet, thoſe, to whom he 
gives a revelation, are capable of being intereſted 
in it; and when that is the caſe, then the nature 
of the thing requires, or makes it fit, that they 
ſhould be dealt fairly, and candidly with; and 
conſequently, there is a moral unfitneſs in deceiv- 
1 ing them, it being a deceiving them to their hurt. 
Wy And as truth, in ſach a caſe, is right, and fit, and 
"tk highly preferable to deceit, and falſhood; fo this 
will always diſpoſe ſuch a Being as God is, 0 
prefer the former to the latter, and to govern his 
it actions accordingly ; ſeeing he cannot poſſibly 
Fu be under a temptation, from any other motive,” 
to act otherwiſe. And, thus I prove, that God 
governs his actions by the principles of reaſon, 
By which I mean, that God in his dealings with 
his creatures, with regard to what he requires 
from, and diſpenſes to them, whether in a way 
of favour or diſpleaſure, does not act arbitrarily, 
or from mere will and pleaſure; but on the con- 
trary, he makes the reaſon of things the rule, 
and meaſufe of his actions. He has a regard to 
the moral fitneſs of what he requires, and to the 
fuitableneſs of the ſubjef?s, to whom his correcti- 
ons and his favours are diſpenſed. To command 
- what is fit and ſuitable for a wiſe and good being 
to command, and what is proper. tor creatu _ 
„„ . | | Coniti- 
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conſtituted, circumſtanced, and related as we are 
to be in the practice of is ſo right, and; agreeable 
in itſelf, and ſo preferable to its contrary, that 


God will be diſpoſed, from the reaſon of the 
thing, to make it the rule, and meaſure of his au- 
thority. Whereas, on the other ſide, to be ar- 
bitrary in his government, and thereby to act the 
part of a weak and «childiſh, or of an evil and vi- 
cious being, is ſo mean and diſreputable, that God 


will, upon that account, be at the fartheſt diſtance _ 


from it. Again, to love and value, to hate and 


deſpiſe arbitrarily, either perſons, or things, with- 
out regarding the ſuitableneſ or the wnſuitableneſs 
of the perſons, or the things themſelves; or on 
the other hand, to love and value what is r 


lovely and valuable in itſelf, and to hate and de- 

ſpiſe what is really diſagreeable, in the nature of 
things; the latter of theſe is ſo right and fit, and 
ſo preferable to the former, that God will be diſ- 
poſed, upon that account, to make it the rule and 
meaſure of his actions. Thus again, to reward, 
and puniſh arbitrarily, without making the fitneſs 
of things, and the /uitableneſs of the ſubjects, the 


rule, and meaſure of ſuch diſpenſations ; or on 
the other hand, to reward and puniſh according 


to the rules of reaſon, that is, according as crea- 
tures have made themſelves, by their perſonal 


virtuouſneſs or viciouſneſs, more or leſs, the ſuit- 


able and proper objects of his approbation or 
diſlike; the latter of theſe is ſo night and fit in it 
ſelf, and ſo preferable to the former, that God will 


be diſpoſed, from the reaſon of the thing, to make 
it the rule and meaſure of his actions. N 


— 


From what I have ſaid, I think, it plainly ap- 
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governs. his actions by the principles of reaſon. 5 
The ſum of the evidence in ſhort is this, namely, 
that as a right uſe and application of knowledge 
and powet, to ferve the , purpoſes of kindneſs 
and benevolence, and as acting by the rules of 
rtreieaſon, are truly valuable and excellent in  them- 
ſelves, and highly preferable, in the nature of the 
thing, to their contraries ; ſo, ſuch à Being as 
God is, who has, independently. in himſelf, all 
knowledge and power, therefore perfectly 
knows the oral 3 betwixt theſe, and is 
at liberty (with regard to every other being, and 
with regard to any natural or phyſical neceſſity) 
for the choice of either of theſe, and has no ſelf- 
intereſt to ſeed. him; he will, from the nature 
of the thing, be diſpoſed to prefer, in his choice, 
à right uſe of his natural properties, and a rational 
conduct, before their contraries. Having thus 
examined the ſeveral kinds of evidence, upon 
which the ftrutb of God's moral character may 
be ſuppoſed to depend, and thereby proved, at 
large, that God is in reality a wiſe, and a go 
Being, &c. . I now proceed, | 
Secondly, To vindicate that character, as to the 
cauſe and origin of evil, by returning an anſwer to 
the grand queſtion now in debate, namely, that if 
God is in reality a wiſe and good Being, From 
whence then does evil proceed de which I an- 
ſwer, that this poſſibly is a knot that is more 
eaſily cut than untied; and tho* no man could 
be able to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, yet that would not weaken the evidence 
which I have produced, much leſs would it prove 
God to be othertiſe, than what I have endeavour'd 
to prove him to be; becauſe the difficulty in 
this caſe may not ariſe from the ſtate of things, 
but from the weakne/s of our underſtandings, and 
the —_—_ of our is . which render us 
uncapable 
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uncapable of ſeeing thre, and.to the end of them. 
The evil, chat is in the world, is uſually dif- 


* 


tinguiſnhed into two forts, namely, natural and 


nl. n 5 
As to natural evil, this is occaſioned partly by 


the follies and vices of men, partly by ſiaperſtitiun, 
and other like cauſes, with which God is not in 
the leaſt concern'd, and therefore it cannot, with 


any colour of juſtice, be put to any of his ac- 


count. And, as to all thoſe evils which are 


the conſequence of the natural frame and conſtituti- 
on of the world, theſe plainly appear to be the ef- 
fect and produce of w:/dom and goodneſs. For tho? 
particular perſons are accidentally ſufferers by theſe 
means, yet the good of the whole is perſecuted, 
and carried on by them: Thus, ſtorms and tem- 
peſts accidentally become the accaſion of much e- 
vil to many individuals; and yet theſe are neceſſary, 


as they rarify the air, and thereby render this pla- 
net a convenient habitation for a multitude of 


creatures, whom God hath provided to taſt plen- 
tifully of his goodneſs upon it; and as the not re- 


moving the cauſe of theſe: diſorders would intro- 


duce more evil, upon the whole, than is introduced 
by the diſorders themſelves. And, as to pain it- 


ſelf, which perhaps conſtitutes the ſtrongeſt part 
of the objection, our being liable to it poſſibly is 


neceſſary, in order to render us capable of taſti 
the pleaſures of life. Pain and ſenſible pleaſure, 
for any thing we can ſee to the contrary, are ſo 


connected (if J may fo ſpeak ) in the nature of 


things, that we cannot be capable of the one, but 
| we muſt be liable to the other. That very capa- 


city, we have to taſte the pleaſures of life, renders 


us capable of their contraries. Beſides, pain, in 


the nature of the thing, is highly neceſſary, as it 


is the great guard and ſecurity of life. If the re- 
fraining from food, or the being wounded, or 
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bruiſed, or the touching of fire, or the like, did 


not give pain, then life and health, and all the en - 


joyments ariſing from them, would be guardleſs. 


ny in the objection is not thecaſe. For as 


Men would be perpetually running into danger, 
were they not under ſome ſenſible reſtraint ; and 
therefore pain is wiſely provided to bea guard and 
a ſecurity from it. So that, natural evil, as far as 
God is concern'd in the production of it, is the 


effect of coiſdom and goodneſs. It is true, God 
might, if he pleaſed, have prevented this fort of 


evil; but then he would have prevented himſelf 
from exerciſing that lindneſs and benevolence, which 


he has ſo plentifully diſpenſed thro* the world. 
METH: „„ 8 
Poſſibly, it may be thought, that the great diffi- 


culty is ſtill behind; for tho? that good, which is 


in the world, could not take place, in the preſent 


ſtate of things, without giving occgſion for the 
evils, aforeſaid; yet this, at beſt, is but doing 


that which is productive partly of good, and partly 


of evil. Whereas if God be ſuch a wiſe and good 


Being, and be indued with ſuch knowledge and 


power, as is here ſuppoſed, then he would take 
care ſo to act, as that evil ſhould not be the 
neceſſary conſequence of his produttions z; becauſe evil 


is the ſame in itſelf, and is as fit to be avoided or 


prevented, whether it be produced by accident or 
deſign, ſeeing ſuch accidents are ſuppoſed to be 


foreſeen. To which it may be replied ; this ob- 
jection is founded upon a ſuppoſition, that it 
is peſſible, in the nature of things, for God to give 
us thoſe pleaſures we here enjoy, without our 
being any way liable to their contraries. Whereas, ' 
this may poſſibly be a miſtake; and, till it be 


made good, the objection will be of no force. 
Beſides, there is a. ffrong preſumption, that what is 
God will be diſpoſed, from the moral fitneſs of 


1 
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the thing, to diſpenſe his favours to his creatures 
in ſuch a way as will meſt effefually contribute 
to their happineſs ; and as the giving us pleaſures 
in a way, wherein we are not liable to their con- 
traries (ſuppoſing ſuch a thing can be) ſeemt more 
likely to anſwer that end, than giving them in the 
way he now does; ſo this makes it highly probable, 
that it is not poſſible, in the nature of things, 
for us to ftaſie thoſe pleaſures, without our _ 
being Hable to their contraries ; ſeeing they are 
iven in a way, in which we are capable of 
Curing all the evils we at preſent are liable 
to. And tho' I would by no means take upon 
me, abſolutely, to determine what is, or is not 
poſſible, in the nature of things; yet, with re- 
gard to the preſent queſtion, I beg leave to offer 
what föllows. VVV 
_ Happineſs and miſery are not only diſtinguiſh+. 
ed from, but are uſually conſidered as oppoſite - 
and contrary to each other. By happineſs I 
mean pleafure and delight, that 1s, the happy per- 
ſon is pleaſed and delighted. And by miſery I 
mean, uneaſineſs and grief, that is, the miſerable. 
perſon is uneaſy and grieved. The happineſs which 
mankind are here capable of enjoying, or at leaſt, 
| which nature leads them to, may, I think, be 
rang'd under theſe three heads, viz. ſen/ible, in. 
tellefiual, and moral. By ſenſible happineſs, I 
mean that pleaſure and delight which ariſes from - 
the enjoyment of ſenſible objes; with regard to 
which I have already obſerved, that the capacity 
we, have, for taſting thoſe pleaſures, render us ca» 
pable of their contraries, And to ſay, in this caſe, 
that it is poſſible for things to be ſo diſpoſed, as that 
we may be capable of ſuch pleaſures, without our 
being any way liable to their contraries, is to pre- 
ſume a point, without any thing in reaſon or ex- 
pexiencè to ſupport it, By intellegual happineſs, I © 
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mean that pleaſure which ariſes from the di/covery 
and contemplation of truih; with regard to which I 
have this to obſerve, that all the pleaſure we taſte, 
of this kind, are either to our preceding ignorance, 
to the care and pains we take in the diſcovery of 
1 truth, or to the degree of our knowledge, when 
Wh we attain to @ greater moaſure than other men. 
All truth, when conſider'd ſeperate from theſe, is 
8 alike as truth ( tho? not of the like importance to 
Yi us ) the object of the underſtanding , and as ſuch 
11 it muſt afford the ſame delight. If we all could, 
| wich equal eaſe and clearneſs, ſee all the relations 
15 of things, they muſt all, in the nature of the 
"th thing, equally effects us. We ſhould taſte as 
much pleaſure in knowing and contemplating 
that two and two make four, re w knowing or 
contemplating any propoſition which now appears 
the — difficult, 5 {0 affords the moſt ee 3 
or rather, we ſhould not have pleaſure from any 
of them. Now if this be the caſe, then it is evi- 
dent, that the capacity we have, for taſting this 
kind of pleaſure, renders us capble of its contrary. 
We could not be delighted in the diſcovery or 
contemplation of truth, if we were not capable af 
being ignorant, and of the unhappineſs which 
ariſes from it. By moral happineſs, I mean thar 
pleaſure and delight which ariſes from the love 
and practice of virtue or goodneſs, This pleaſure 
as it is che moſt noble and excellent in its nature, 
' and as it is what mankind ſeems deſign'd to taſte 
upon this globe, ſo it is the moſt permanent and 
durable. Other pleaſures drop in the enjoyment, 
and the indulging them to any great degree deſtroys 
them; but this kind of pleaſure, the more it is 
indulged, the more it increaſes; and yet, goodneſs 
cannot take place, without indigent objects for it to 
be exerciſed upon; and conſequently the ſuppoſi- 
tion of moral happineſs, with regard to us, 1 or 
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dees likewiſe a poſſibility of vice and miſery. If there 
are any other ways of being happy, than thoſe I 1 
have been conſidering, theſe, I imagine, will 


appear to have their a/lay, like thoſe above - men- 
tioned, that is, we cannot be capable of ſuch plea- 
ſures, without our being liable to their contraries. 
Thus I have, in ſome meaſure, vindicated the 
goodneſs of God, by anſwering what is urged againſt 
it from natural evil; and have ſhewn, that if God 
had prevented it, he would have prevented him- 


ſelf — exerciſing his goodneſs and loving-kind- 


neſs in that way, in which he now gives us 
ſure and delight to his creatures. 

As to moral evil, this poſſibly may be recuek 
ble into a much narrower compaſs, than it is uſu- 


ally thought to be. For as there are many things 


that are eſtcemed virtuous, which have no moral 
goodneſs or virtuouſneſs in them; ſo there are many 
other things that are efcemed ' vicious, which have 


no moral turpitude or viciouſneſs in them. And, 2 


as to that which properly conſtitutes wee, or mo- 
ral evil; this is occaſioned by. that #berty and 


' freedom of action, which God, by conftituting us 


moral agents, has rendered us capable of. By li- 
berty, in this caſe, I mean, that every man has 


pPorwer to act, or to refrain from acting, agreeably 


with, or contrary to any motive that preſents, 
without being conſtrained to it by any foreign e 
or agent whatever. 
Man is a compound 1 conſiſting ary 
of underſtanding, partly of appetite, of affettion, 
&c. and each part of this compoſition affords a 
diftinct kind of motive, or excitement to action, or 
to refrain from acting. And thus a man is excited 
to act, or to refrain from acting; ſometimes 
from a motive ariſing from one part of his compo- 


tion, onthe from anorher and ſometimes 
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| from ſeveral motives ariſing from ſeveral parts of 
+. _ that compolition. ' And, tho' motive is neceſſary 
= do action, ſeeing the active faculty will not be 
1 exerted without ſome previous reaſon to induce 
. to it, yet we are not the leſs free; for as motives 
= influence by perſuatiou, and not by compulſion 
EST fo every man has power to comply with, or to re- 
1178 jelt theſe excitements, that is, every man is at 
—— liberty to act, or to refrain from acting, agreeably 
10 with, or contrary to what each of thoſe motives, 
U conſidered ingiy, would excite him to. And that 
1 this is the caſe, is evident in fact; we feel 
or experience ſuch a power, or that we are 
7 thus at hberty, and every action we do is the 
product of ſuch a choice. And, tho' when an 
excitement to action takes place, ſome motive 
or other will #zally prevail; and that motive, 
with regard to the event, is as effectual to pro- 
duce or prevent the action as phyſical neceſſity; yet 
there is not the like compulſion in one caſe, as 
m the other. The motive that prevails being 
not a power, or active cauſe, but barely a paſſive 
15 reafen of, or an excitement to the action, or to 
8 the refraining from acting. There being this 
| apparent difference between motive and phyſical ne- 
1 ceffty, viz. the one forces, the other does but invite; 
• bone is an addreſs to an active, the other is acting 
«pen a paſſiue being; the one ſuppoſes liberty, the 
. other paſſiveneſ in the ſubject influenced or wrought 
1 on by them. And conſequently man has power 
Ki 1 and is as much at liberty to reject the motive that 
I: Wk dme prevail, as he has power, and is at li- 
derty to rect thoſe motives that do not. To 
1 this L may add, that if motives did work ir- 
1100 really, then the active power would «navtoidably 
de excited to t, or be reſtrained from acting, 
WH whenever any motive is preſent to the mind. But 
that this 1s not the caſe, is evident from exper 
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ſometimes the motive, that preſents, prevails, and N 
ſometimes it does not. Again, if motives wox 
irreſiſtibly, then in every inſtance, where #400 mo- 
ves are preſent to the mind, one exciting to act, 

and another exciting to the contrary (which is fre- 
| quently the caſe) a man muſt be undera neceſſity 
of doing and avoiding the ſame action, at the ſame- 
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time, which is plainly impoſſible in the nature 

of h 8 , a 
it Il it ſhould be urged, that as in phyſical cauſes, 
Y | the fronger power prevails, tho' both work neceſ- 
* ſarily; D in this caſe, the ſtronger motive prevails, 
and the weaker would do it, did not the ſtronger 
lt intervene and prevent it; which ſhews that moral 
2. and phyſical cauſes work alike irręſſtibiy. I anſiuer, 
5 the ſtrength of this objection lies in the un 
* application of the term ftronger ; it being applied 
a to the motive that prevails, without any regard to 
's what is ſtronger or weaker, in the nature of things. 
”, The ſubjects which fall under the cognizance of 
* the underſtanding are ſuch, as relates either to 
* the truth, or to the fitneſs of things. With re- 
3 gard to the former, the terms ronger or (weaker 
e 


are only applicable to it, as they figuratively ex- 

2 | preſs the ſufficiency or ſufficiency of thoſe argu- 
ments, by which the truth of a propoſition is de- 

5 ſigned to be eſtabliſhed, there being no other way, 
5 in which arguments are capable of being compa- 
4 red; and accordingly, an argument is ſaid to be 
: Rrong or weak, as it more or leſs proves or con- 
© I firms the truth of the propoſition it is brought to 
5 prove. And, with regard to the latter, the fore - 
c mentioned terms are applicable to it, only as 


* 


i they figuratively expreſs the ſitneſs or ' 2nfitneſs o 
> | thoſe actions, which the motives of perſuaſion; 
„ would excite us to, there being no other way, in 
Z which motives. are capable of being compar d 


and accordingly. a motive is ſtrong or weak, 38 


4 
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5 it excites to. And tho', with regard to phy/ical 

0 caufes, that which is ſtrongeſt always prevails; 
it yeritis otherwiſe with regard to moral cauſes, Of 
i _ theſe fometimes the /tronger, ſometimes the weaker 
9 . prevails; and the ground of this difference is e- 
hit vident, zamely, that what we call moral cauſes, 
1 | ftriftly ſpeaking, are no cauſes at all; but barely 
| 4 paſſrve reaſons of, or excitements to the action, or 
5 to the refraining from acting. Which excitements 
wh. we have power, or are at liberty to comply with 
þ4 or reject, as I have ſnewed above. And, thus at 
14 one time a man chuſes to gratify a natural appetite, 
i tho he is convinced of the unfuneſs of that gratifi- 


cation, and then the weaker motives prevails; and 
at another time, he rejects that excitement, be- 
cauſe of its u4/inz/s, and then the fronger pre- 
vails. Now to ſay, in this caſe, that the motive, 
ariſing from the man's appetite, was ſtrongeſt at 
one time, and that, ariſing from his judgment, was 
ſtrongeſt at the other; this is to determine the 
ſtrength weakneſs of a motive from the event only, 
„ . and not from what is ſtronger or weaker in the 
1 nature of things. And to ſay that the motive pre- 
Fo _ *patled, becauſe it was ſtrongeſt, is the ſame as to 
3 |: lay, that it prevailed, becauſe it did prevail; pre- 
1 vailing itſelf being made the ground of that diſ- 
tinction. To this I may add, that as one argu- 
ment, in the nature of the thing, is /ronger than 
another, that is, one does really prove what the 
other does not; and as our underſtandings do not 
conftitute that difference, but only judge right or 
arong concerning it; foto ſay that a concluſive 
argument is weak, becauſe it does not convince, is 
prepoſterous; it being evident, that the defect, or 
weakneſs, is not in the argument, but in the 
man's under ſtanding, who is not convinced by it. 
$0, in like manner, one motive is, in the nature 
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conſtitute that difference, but only determine us to 
a right or wrong choice. And therefore to ſay, 


that a motive; which excites to a rigbt cboice, is 


weak, becauſe it does not prevail, is alike prepoſte- 
rous; it being alike evident, that the defect or weak- 
xe/s is not in the motive, but in our wills, which re- 


fuſe to be influenced or wrought on by it. Again, 
If it ſhould be urged, that the exertion of the 
ative faculty in man in neceſſarily connected with 


the /aft judgment, or perception of the underſtanding : 


and as man is allowed to be paſſive, with regard to 
| fuch judgment or perception; ſo conſequently, - 


thoſe actions cannot be free which are neceſſarily 


connected with it. I anſwer, the preception and the 
Judgment of the underſtanding may be conſfider'd, 


either as the /ame thing, or elſe as ee different 
things: that is to ſay, tho* every act of judging 
may be truly ſaid to be an act of perception; yer 


every act of perception is not an act of judging- . 


So that perception, when diſtinguiſhed from judg- 
ing, is the ſeeing things as they are (or as they ap- 


pear to be) with their circumſtances and conſequences x. . 


and judging is the ſeeing, or judging: of their „t. 
neſs or unfitneſs, as they ſtand related to thoſe cir- 


cumſtances, c. and, tho? the underſtanding- 


does as truly perceive the fitneſs or unfitneſs of 
things (or what they appear to be) when it judg- 
es, as it doth the h1mgs themſelves, with their cir- 
cumſtances, Sc. yet theſe are plainly two diſtinct 
kinds of perception, the one natural, the other 
moral, if I may thus diftinguiſh them. And, 
tho* we are paſſive with regard to theſe perceptions, 
and cannot ſee things otherwiſe than as they ap- 


pear to us, whether in a natural or a moral view z _ 
. and tho? there cannot. be ſuch Aa thing as acti it 

without a precedent preceplion; yet perception and 
| hogs | : . 2 Ton 
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of the thing, ſtronger than another, that is, it is 
Fier io excite to action; and our wills do not 


Vo o reer eee eee 
4 - 


action are not neceſſarily connected. I ſhall explain 
this by a familiar example; Two men are in 
company together ; the one offers in words to \ 
give the other ſome valuable thing, and likewiſe | 
i reacbeth forth his hand to give him that thing; the 
other, not only perceives the kind offer of his 
1 friend, and the bing thus offered as likewiſe 
the valuableneſs of that thing; but he alſo perceives, 
+ ©r zuapes, that it is a thing not fit to be given by 
4 his friend, and that it is unfit for him to receive it 
| from him, with regard to each of their circumſtan- 
cs. In this caſe, tho' the thing be perceived, as 
aforeſaid, and tho? there could be no place for 
4 ccepting, or refuſing, if there had been no per- 
j ception of the offer; yet that perception is not ne- 
cCeſſarily connected, that is, it is not the phyſical 
_ cauſe of the action that follows. The man, not- 
withſtanding theſe preceptions, has porter, and is 
at liberty covetouſly to accept or generouſly to re- 
fuſẽ the gift, which his friend has ſo kindly, but 
unfitly offered him. There being not any thing 


* 


i more clear and evident, from experience, than 
”' this, namely, that one man covetoully prefers the 
= leſſer good of himſelf to the greater good of another, 

1450 5 


or to the good of the public, when he ſees that 
b theſe come in competition; and another man ge- 
f nerouſly prefers the greater good of another, or the 
| good of the publick, to the leſſer good of himlclt, 
i when thoſe come in competition ; - which could not 
| _ _ poſlibly be, if perception and action were zece{ſarily 
connected, as aforeſaid. For if that were the caſe, 
then all men would be generous or ſelſiſb alike, as 
their underſtandings inform them of the conſe- 
- quences of their actions, with regard to the good 
or evil of themſelves cr others; the ſame cauſe 
would produce the ſame ect; the ſame perception, 
muſt neceſſarily produce the ſame aclion in every. . 
fubje. But ſurely the contrary to this is evident, 
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in fact. Beſides, That perception and action are 


not neceſſarily connected, as aforeſaid, is farther evi- 
dent from hence; a man in a dream has a real 
perception, not only of the excizements to action. 
but of a#1on itſelf, EVEN whilſt the active power 1g 
at reſt. And thus, a man has a real perception of 
his eating and drinking, walking and talking, and 
the like; and yet none of the motions of the body 
take place, by which thoſe complex actions are pers 
formed, And from hence I argue, if the real 
perception of the excitements to action, and of 
the actions themſelves which they excite to, b 
not ſufficient to produce real action, which is the 
preſent caſe, then it will unavoidably follow, that 
action is not weceſſarity connected with perception, 
but is produced by ſome other cauſe. It is true, 
action does ſometimes follow or accompany ſuch 
perception; men ſometimes talk and walk, and 
perform other actions in their dreams; but this 18 
ſeldom. Whereas if action were neceſſarily con - 
nected with perception, this would akvays be the 
caſe. And tho' the perceptive faculty is deluded, 
the objects of perception being fictitious, and not 
real; yet that cannot alter the caſe, with regard 
to the phy/ical influence of ſuch perception; ſeeing - 
the perception itſelf is real, whether the abjects 
of it are 4 or not. A man has as real a perceps 
tion, and is as much convinced at the time, that 
he eats and drinks when he is aſleep, as when he 
performs - thoſe actions when awake; only they 
ariſe from, and are produced by different caujes. 
In fine, perception and action are the effects of 
two ther th which have no more connection than 
alliveneſs and paſſiveneſs, If I paſs along the ſtreet, 
and a miſerable object be pretented to my view, 
my perception is neceſſary; the idea of that object 
being raiſed in my mind, independent of my willy 
and if I am conſcious that I have power to deliver 
the aforeſaid object from the miſery it labours un: 
e we par ak 
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ence. By acting without judgment, I do not 


der; and if I judge that it is right and fit I ſhould 
doſo; I am, with regard to theſe perceptions, 
ſo far paſſive, as that, if I attend to the ſubject, I 


cannot think otherwiſe of it than I ds. But if I 
' miniſter that relief, this muſt be done by a power, 


in the. exerciſe of which I am not paſſive” but 
alive: I muſt give ſuch motions to my body, as 
are neceſſary to produce that effect, when I am at 
liberty either to exert the active faculty, or to be 


at reſt, And if ſuch motion does take place, it 


is not the perception of the niſerabls object, nor of 
my ability to relieve, nor of the fitneſs of that re- 


lief, nor yet the perception of relieving itſelf, 


which is the phyfical cauſe of that motion; all 
theſe perceptions may take place in a dream, and 


1 55 no motion follow; motion being performed 


Dy a power, which is as diſtinct from the power 
of perception, as perception is from action. 

F it ſhould be farther urged, allowing that 
perception and action are not neceſſarily cormect- 
ed; yet ſeeing every man always does what ap- 
pears to him to be beſt ab the time, therefore liber- 
ty and neceſſity, in the iſſue, amount to the ſame 
thing. Before I return an anſwer. to this objecti- 
en, I find it proper to obſerve, that the term 50/1 


zs comparative. For when ſeveral things or acti- 


ons come in competition, as to their goodneſs, 
Atneſs, and the like, and the underſtanding 


taken a view of them in theſe reſpects, then it 


judges hat particular thing or action to be eff, 


which, upon ſuch enquiry, appears to have the 
' Preference in that particular wherein the compariſon 


is made. So that, to do always what appears to 


be bet, at the time, is to act always upon a- judge 


ment form'd, as aforeſaid. This being premiſed, 
I anſwer, #7, man is fo far from following 
his judgment in all caſes, that on the contrary, 


ke fometimes acts without it, and ſometimes "acts 


galt it, as is abundantly evident from experi- 
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mean that a man acts without thinkine ; but this I 
mean, that he acts without entering into the gue/- 
tion, whether the action be good or evil, fit or 
unfit. He drinks to gratify a natural inclination, 
without examining, whether it is be to gratify 
that inclination, or to dem it. And as we /ome- 
times act without judgment, ſo ſad experience 


ſhews, that we /ometimes act againſt it. A 


man who is thoroughly convinced, from ex- 
3 that drinking to exceſs will draw upon 
him ſuch illneſs, as is ten times more than 


equivalent to the pleaſure he takes in that 
indulgence ; he will, notwithſtanding that con- 
viction, drink to exceſs, even tho' his con- 


viction of the /ad conſequence of that exceſs be 


urged to him as a reaſon againſt it. And not 
y in this, but alſo. in many other caſes, our 
appetites and paſſions lead us to act not only 


On 


without, but againſt our judgment. And, tho? 
full conviction of the unfitneſs of an action is, 


in the nature of the thing, a proper motive or rea- 
ſon againſt ſuch action; yet it does not a/ways pre- 
| vail, The underſtanding may interpoſe, and 
urge even mathematical demonſtration, in order to 
engage to action, or to refrain from it: and yet, 


alas, theſe bonds of full conviction are ton weak to 


hold men with, Theſe ropes are /ometimes broken 


in ſunder like a thread, when paſſion or appetite 


remains, Again, | 3 
I anſwer, /econdly, ſuppoſing man did always 


interpoſes, and whilſt the Samſon's lock of liberty 


— 


act from a conviction of the fitneſs of the action, yet 


this would not affect his liberty; becauſe his faculties 


are exerciſed in the ſame way, and with the fame 
Freedom when he follows his judgment, as when he 
acts egainſt, it, That is, the fitneſs of the action 


is no more than a molivo, or the ground, or reaſon 
of acting in one caſe; as the motives Which axiſe 


from appetite, paſſion, or any other part of our 


D 2 *  *' compolition, 
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compoſition, are in any other caſe, And theres 
fore, to ſay that liberty and necefſuy, in the iffue, 
amount to the ſame thing, is the ſame as to ſay, 
that two different and contrary ideas, in the iſſue, 
amount to the ſame idea; which, ſurely, is moſt 
abfurd and COIradictory, and introduces the utmoſt 
confuſion. | 
If it ſhould be farther urged, chat by being bet 
at ide time, as in the objettion above, is not 
meant what at the time is judged beſt upon the 
whole, but only what will then give the greateſt 
Preſent pleaſure: I anſwer, that every act of ſelf- 
denial is a manifeſt proof of the contrary, in 
which men forego what to them appears the 
greateſt preſent pleafure; either to ward off ſome 
greater future evil from themſelves, or others, 
or elſe to procure ſome greater future good. 
Upon the whole, I think I may venture to ſay, 
that tho* God is the author of nature, and conſe- 
quently of all the parts of that compoſition, 
Note whence the motives to action ariſe; yet he 
cannot fairly be charged with the ain themſelves, 
which thoſe motives are the ground or reaſon of; 
feeing he has left the direction of this well com 
ſed ſyſtem (viz. the human compaſilion) to be the 
ſubject of every man's free choice. Again, | 
Tf it ſhould be urged, that it is allowed, on all 
hands, to be impoſſible tor God to ac contrary to 
his moral perfections; and if ſo, then his actions 
muſt be neceſſary; and if God's actions are ne- 
ceſſary, then ours may be io, I anſtwer, the 
ſtrength of this objection lies in the improper uſe 
of the word impoſſible; which, in this caſe, is fi- 
_ guratively uſed to expreſs the prevailing influence of 
thoſe motives of perſuaſion, which we know will 
as effettually prevent, as any phyſical impoſſibili- 
ty. And thus we ſay, it is morally impoſſible _ 
for God to a ei; * which is meant, that the 
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moral unfitneſs of ſuch a conduct affords a molive, 

_ which, by its perſuaſive influence, will as effectu- 
ally prevent God from doing evil, as any phyſical 
impoſſibility, that is, as any impoſſibility. ariſing 
from phy/ical impediments can do. So that the 

| ground of this knowledge, viz. that God will not 
do evil, does not ariſe from our knowing that he 
Wants either power or liberty to do evil, or that 
the forementioned motive will always neceſſarily pre- 
dent every intelligent being from acting thus, and 
thereby that it is ſtrictly impoſfible; but it ariſes 
from hence, that, as in the nature of the thing, 
no action can take place, without ſome motive to 
excite it, and as the doing evil is morally unfit; 
ſo that unfitneſs will prevent every intelligent be- 
ing from doing evil in all thoſe caſes in which 
there is not any thing in the compoſition of that 
being, which affords an exctement or temptation to 
it; which is the caſe with reſpect to God. And 
this moral reſtraint, we commonly, tho improperly 
or figuratively, call moral impaſſibiliiy, Again, 

If it ſhould be urged, That God foreknows all 
the actions of men, and conſequently, that. thoſe 
actions are not free, pre/czence and liberty being in- 
conſiſtent: I anſwer, that this objection is built 
upon a two-fold preſumption, viz. firſt, that God 
does foreknow all the actions of men. Secondly, 
that preſcience and liberty are inconſſſtent. 

If it ſhould'be ſaid of the „n of theſe, that it is 
ſuppoſed in God's natural character, as he is poſ- 
ſefled of all perfection: I anſwer, if the actions of 
voluntary agents are not forekyowable, in the naturg 
of things, then preſcience is not ſuppoſed in God's 
natural character; becauſe it cannot be an imper. 
fection in God for him not to foreknow, what is 
not knowable in nature. And if they are foreknow- 
able, in the nature of things, then the diving 
preſcience is no objection Again liberty. 
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be motives, or excitements to action, to perſons 
of all tempers and diſpoſitions; but this, I think, 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, be a founda- 
tion for foreknowing abſolutely how a man will de- 


Again, 


If it ſhould be farther urged, that as the excite» 
ments to action ariſe from the ſeveral parts of our 
compoſition, and as God perfectly foreknows the 


meaſure of men's underſtandings, their diſpoſition, 


temper and frame, theſe being the reſult of that 
compoſition, and the circumſtances that attend 
it; ſo he foreknows what motives will ſute all 
tempers and diſpoſitions, as likewiſe when each 


motive will preſent ; and from hence he foreknows, 


or rightly judges, what influence they will, have 


upon the will, and conſequently he foreknows 


the action itſelf. 
Janſwer, fr}, if there were ſuch an connection 


betwixt the excitements to action, and action it- 
ſelf, ſo as that one did nacęſſariſy follow the other, 


then I grant, that as this might be a proper foun- 
dation for preſcience, ſo it would be deſtructive 
of liberty. But this is by no means the caſe; the 
excitements to action, and the will, having no 
neceſſary connection at all, as I have ſhewn a- 
bove. And, to ſay, that God foreknows what 
motives will /xte all tempers and diſpoſitions, is 
no more than to ſay, that he foreknows what will 


termine from ſuch motives, ſeeing the volition of 
his will is not neceſſarily connectèd with them. 


I anſwer, /econdy, that, which is here made the 


* 


ound of preſcience, is in reality preſcience isſelf. 
or as the meaſure of the underſtanding, the dii 
Poſition, temper, and frame of particular perſons, 
and of the ſame perſon at different times, are the 
reſult of the human compoſition, | together with 
a variety of circumſtances that concur; ſo theſe 
circumſtances, as likewiſe that which gives 4 
| | non 
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ion for the excitements to action, are 
the product of pbyſcal cauſes, partly nai, 
not depending (for any thing that appears) 
upon the underſtanding, diſpoſition, temper, or 


frame of any intelligent being whatever; and part- | 


ly ſuch as ariſe from our having to.do with other 


Agents like our-ſelves ; the knowledge of all which. 
plainly includes preſeience, and therefore cannot be 


the ground or reaſon of it. 


If it mould be ſaid of the frond point preſumed 
in the objection (viz. the inconſiſtency of preſcience 
with liberty) that it is capable of being demon- 
ſtrated thus. All effects depend upon their 

cauſes; and, therefore, in order abſolutely to 


foreknow the effect, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 


know the cauſe. And as actions are cauſed by the 
volition. of the will; ſo that volition muſt be 


known, or elle the aclion cannot be foreknown, 


which is the effect of it. Again, the volition of 
the will is the effect of ſome precedent cauſe, or 
elſe it is the fir} mover. If it is the effect of a pre- 


cedent cauſe; then as that cauſe muſt be rat 
in order to foreknow its effect; ſo conſequently 


man is not free, becauſe the po of his will 
is determined by that cauſe. But if the will is the 
firſt mover, then its volition cannot be forexnow- 


able, in the nature of things; becauſe there is 


not the knowledge of any Precegent cane to diſcover | 


it by. 


a be abſolutely foreknown, without the know- 
ledge of their cauſes, or unleſs that knowledge be 


communicated from thoſe who know thoſe cauſes - 


and thoſe cauſes cannot be foreknown, without 
the r of their cauſes, and ſo on; yet, I 


think, this does not conclude againſt the fore nom 


edge of the volition. of the will in all caſes, even 


the" that voligon has no precedent. cauſe to diſca- | 
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1 A Vindication of Gotl's Moral Cbaructer: 
ver it by, For, tho? the will is the fir} mover 
and confequently its volition has no cauſe external. 
to, or without itſelf; yet that volition cannot 
take place, without ſome previous reaſon or motive 
to induce to it. And, therefore, if an excitement 
to action takes place, and that excitement is fore - 
knowable in the nature of things; and if it is 
hkewiſe foreknowable that no other excitement 
can poſſibly take place to influence in the choice; 
then that excitement will be the ground or reaſon 
- of the volition of the will, and conſequently ſuck 
volition is foreknowable, in the nature of things. 
And thus it holds good, in the negative, as we 
foreknow that God will zo: do evil, inaſmuch 
as we know that there cannot © poſſibly take 
place any reaſon or motive to induce him to it. 
And thus far we foreknow that God / do good, 
inaſmuch as we know, that the doing good 
is truly valuable in itſelf, and, as ſuch, is a mo- 
tive proper and ſufficient to influence the divine 
will, and conſequently to excite him to action, 
vrhenlever the nature and circumſtances of the caſe 
render it fit and proper that he ſhould: do fo. 
And, if we could forefee ſuch a caſe, in which it 
WW”. would be morally fit for God to act thus, or thus 
then we ſhould have an equal rertainty of the 
event, before, as after the action. And tho' the 
event would be certain, antecedently to the action, 
yet the divine action would not be neceſſary, but 
Free: that is, in ſuch a caſe, God would not be 
moved or determined to act from any natural or 
phyſical neceſſity; but he would be perſevaded to 
it, if I »may thus ſpeak, from a moral motive; 
Which motive is not a power, or phyſical cauſe, 
but barely a paſſive reafon of the action. And 
therefore to ſay, that certainty of the event makes 
_ the action neceſſary, this appears plainly to be 2 
miſtake, becauſe certainty, in the preſent caſe, 
5 A Jas. 
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does not ariſe from any natural neceſſity God is 
under to aft, but from the knowledge of the fitneſs 
of the action; which fitneſs, as it will be (not 
the phyſical cauſe, but) the ground or reaſon of act. 
ing to God; fo the Knowledge of that fitneſs will 
be the ground of preſcience, and conſequently of 
2ertainty of the event, with reſpe& to us. But 
with regard to men, who have different motives 
ariſing from their compoſition, one exciting to 
act, and another exciting to the contrary; this 
I allow very much alters the caſe, and renders the 
foreknowledge of the volition of the will, in ſuch. 
caſes, more difficult to be accounted for; tho, 1 
think, it is not a proof of the contrary. And 
therefore, abſolutely to determine that preſcience 
and human liberty are, or that they are not con- 
ſiſtent; this, I think, is preſuming, and is void 
of proof. %%% 8 
As to the term contingent, which is ſometimes 
made uſe of in this caſe, if it be applied only to 
thoſe precarious circumſtances of human actions, 
which take place not only without, but ſometimes 
contrary to the will and intention of the agent, 
and ſo are perfectly accidental; then, I think, 
that there is not any thing in nature, which 
can be a foundation for preſcience, with regard to 
ſuch caſual circumſtances. And, I take it, the 
caſe is the ſame with regard to all thoſe actions 
which are occaſioned by them. For if there is 
not any foundation for foreknowing the accidental 
circumſtances of human actions, then there can be 
no foundation for foreknowing thoſe actions, which 
depend upon ſuch circumſtances, as the ground 
and reaſon of them. As thus, a man throws a 
ſtone with an intent to hit a dog, but miſſing 
the dog, he hits a man paſſing by. In this caſe 
as the circumſtance of the action, viz. biting the 
wn, was not only without, but contrary to the 
„ | | | „ 
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will and intention of the agent, and therefore was 
perfectly accidental; ſo, I think, that there is 
not any thing in nature which can be a foundation i 
for preſcience, with reſpect to this precarious 
circumitance. And, if fo, then whatever actions 
follow, or are occaſoned by it, theſe muſt ſtand 
upon the ſame foot, with regard to preſcience, 
as the circumſtance of the action does, which either 
1 mediately or immediately is the ground or reaſon 
11 of them, But this, I think, does not affect the 
= caſe, as to the inconſiſtency of preſcience with human 
Wo liberty. Upon the whole, my anſwer to the 
=” objection is this. I have already proved that 
jd man is free, by ſhewing that the motives which 
= excite him to act, or to refrain from acting, influ- 
ene Per ſugſively, and not neceſſarily; which per- 
ſuaſive influence every man has power, or is at 
liberty to comply with, or reject ; and conſequent» 
q ly, either there is no preſcience, or elſe preſcience 
1 and human liberty are conſiſtent; but which of 
14 thieſe is the caſe, as it is not eaſy to determine, 
io ĩt is beſide the preſent argument. Again, 
9 If it ſhould be urged, tho* we are at liber- 
my to act from what motive we pleaſe, and tho” 
mmotive is not an active or phyſical cauſe, but on- 
ly a paſſive reaſon of acting, or of refuſing to act, 
ii yet as we are not arbitrary with regard to what ſhall 
i pleaſe, but are determined independant of our will; 
IJ u0c conſequently we are not free, or, in other words 
viriue and vice are not the ſubjects of our free 
I anſwer, ff, if the freedom of an agent con- 
fiſts in his having power and being at liberty to 
conſtitute à diſferencè in things, that is, arbitrarily 
to determine what ſhall be good or evil, right or 
wrong; and conſequently, what ſhall be pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, then it muſt be granted, that 8 
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neither is nor can be any ſuch thing as liberty, 

© becauſe theſe ariſe from, and are founded in the 

nature of things, independent of any ſuch deter- 

E mination. Beſides, the /appg/ition of ſuch a power 
carries in an abſurdity ; for as right and w * 


good and evil, neceſſarily ſuppoſe a natural differ- . 
ence in things (take away that difference, and there 


can be no ſuch diſtinctions, crooked and firaight 


cannot take place without a difference in natureꝰ 


ſo without that difference, there cannot be a foun- 
dation for being pleaſed with one thing, and gs. 
pleaſed with another, but all things muſt pleaſe er 


diſpleaſe alike, And, therefore, to ſuppoſe 's 
power to make a difference in things, when there 
is none in nature, is to ſuppoſe that things can 
differ, while they are alike, which is a contra- 
diction, But father or NY 4 
Lanſwer, ſecendiy, that the liberty here con- 
tended for, as the foundation of virtue and vice, 


does not ariſe from a power or liberty to conſti-"* - 


tute a difference in things, but it ariſes) from a 
power or freedom to act agreeably with, or "contrary + 


to the moral fitneſs of Ve ſuppoſing ſuch 4 
d; 


difference in nature. And, for the clearing of 
this point I obſerve, that virtue or goodneſs, 
ſtrictly and properly ſo called, conſiſts" in cm. 
municating happineſs to the ſuituble ſubjects of it, 
or in the endeavouring to do it, by doing and 
avoiding what appears to be proper for the at- 


tainment of that end By and that vice, or moral 


evil, conſiſts in communicating unhappineſs. to the 
improper ſubjects of it, or in contributing either 


negatively. or poſitively to that - unhappineſs.” 


Again, I farther cbſerve, that as man is a c. 


pound being, ſo this renders him capable of ſeveral. + 


diſtinct kinds of pleaſure, which in other words 


we call happineſs, and the capacity he has, for _ 


aſting thoſe pleaſures, renders him . of 
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their contraries, as I have before ſhewn. He is 
hereby alſo qualified for ſociety, that is, for the 
giving and receiving pleaſure to, and from others 
of his kind; and this likewiſe renders him capa- 
ble of giving and receiving the contrary. And 
as the appetites and paſſions, which in part con- 
ſtitute human nature, diſpoſe men to procure the 
comforts, and guard againſt che evils of life, both 
Tor themſelves and others; ſo they are capable of 
being vitiated, that is, of being indulged to an 
exceſs, and thereby of diſpoſing men contrarily 
to what they were deſigned, and what the moral 
Hitneſs of things requires. Man is alſo endowed 
with a faculty of znderftanding, which renders him 
capable of diſcerning the moral difference in 
things, and thereby of knowing that it is right 
and fit, in the nature of things, that all others 
mould be happy as well as himſelf ; and conſe- 
.quently, that it is right and fit that he ſhould 
proſecute the happineſs not only of himſelf, but 
of all others as far as it is in his power, and is 
conſiſtent with his own; yea, that he ſhould deny 
bine, when his own and the common felicity 
come in competition. . 
Man being thus conſtituted, he is hereby qua- 
ified to render himſelf a generous or a ſelſſb crea- 
ture, that is, he is qualified to direct his inclina- 
tions and endeavours towards the attaining his 
own pleaſure, in conjunction with, and in ſubordi- 
nation to the common happineſs, or to direct 
theſe in diſtinction from, and in oppoſition to the 
common felicity; and, in the free exerciſe of this 
power, he becomes either virtuous or vicious. 
For, tho every man will be diſpoſed, from the 
nature of the thing, to prefer happineſs to miſe- 
ry; and tho! every man's particular conflitution 
may incline him to prefer one kind of pleaſure to 


- another, which, I think, is all that can be urg 
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in the preſent caſe z yet no man is hereby deter- 
| mined to be generous or ſelfiſn. A generous man 
refers the common felicity to his own, and a 
{ſelfiſh man prefers his own to the publick ; a ge- 
nerous man prefers one kind of pleaſure to ano- 
ther, but denies himſelf in both, when his own, and 
the common happineſs, come in competition; a 
ſelfiſh man likewiſe prefers one kind of pleaſure to 
another, and he indulges himſelf in both, tho? theyars 
f inconfiſtent with, and deſtructive of the common _ 
good. And the ground of this difference, wiz. . 
that one man is generous or virtuous, and another 
| 
| 
| 


man is ſelfiſh or vicious, does not ariſe from the 
natural difference in things; for then all men 
would be virtuous or vicious alike ; nor yet from 
an inclination, ariſing from every man's particu- 
lar conſtitution, to prefer one kind of pleaſure to 
another, that being equally the caſe both of vir- 
- tuous and vicious men; but it ariſes plainly from 
| that power, or liberty, which takes place in every 
| man, to direct or reſtrain his inclinations and en- 
deavours, either one way. or the.other. 9 
If it ſhould be farther urged, allowing thar 
virtue and vice are the ſubjects of mens free 
choice, as the term free is oppoſed to neceſſiy; 
yet they are not free with regard to every thing 
which may influence or biaſs them in that choice; 
ſeeing their natural conſtitution very ſtrongly dijf- 
poſes them to vice; by which means, vice has 
much the advantage of virtue, and it is great 
odds but men will be vicious, they being ſo 
ſtrongly inclined, by their natural appetites and 
| affections to chuſe it rather than virtue. To this 
it may be anſwered, men are generally too haſty 
I in their cenſures of nature. That we have appe- 
tites and affections is beyond diſpute; but that 
| theſe, as they are of nature's providing, diſpeſe and 
uciine us to vice, will be denied; yea, our natu- 
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ral conſtitution, upon the ' whole, is fo far from 
diſpoſing us to vice, that on the contrary it is an 
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excitement to virtue. Man is a compound crea- 


ture who is fitly conſtituted to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of ſociul felicity; his 8 and paſſions 
diſpoſe him to promote and ſecure the publick 


A — his underſtanding qualifies him to diſcern 
betwixt right and wrong, good and evil; and 


conſequently, to judge of the fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of his actions, with relation to that end. And 
he is endowed with power, to guide his behaviour 
as his judgment ſhall direct; and when the har- 


mony of this compoſition is preſerved, then man 


is an agreeable and uſeful, or, in other words, a 


virtuous creature. It is true, man is capable of 


dulged beyond their due bounds; by whic 
dulgence, the harmony of that compoſition is 


being the contrary; all his appetites and paſſions 
are capable of being v777ated, that is, of * in- 
in- 


diſturbed, evil is introduced, and man becomes, 
in mam inſtances, a diſagrecablèe and buriful,. or, in 
other words, a vicious creature. But then, it 
ought to be remembered, that his conduct, upon 
the whole, is unnatural, ſeeing his compoſition 
taten togetben diſpoſes him to the contrary. This, 


I imagine, will appear more plainly to be the 


caſe, when I have examin'd two or three branches 
of human affection, which are the chief occa/icns 


Seif-love (which unhappily proves Wee en 


to much vice) was rightly planted in human na- 
ture, by the great Author of our being, to dil- 
poſe us to do all that is neceſſary for our fup- 
port and preſervation, and to guard againſt every 
danger, to which we are expoſed. But then 


there are other paſſions planted in us, vi. /ympa-| 


ic, pity, and compaſſion, which diſpote us to enter 
into the concerns of our fellecz-creatures, and to 


do 
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within due gounds, chen it leads to virtue, that is, 


= 
+ 


1 


- lance to, and 2 conſtant check upon each other; and 
as the directing each, and every of theſe to their 
proper objects, and keeping them within due 
bounds, not indulging one to the depreſſing of 


another, is properly our natural ſtate; and as. 


reaſon joins iſſue, and ſhews us that it is as fit, in 


the nature of things, that all others ſhould. be 
happy, as that we ſhould be ſo, and thereby con- 
vinces us of the ſtneſ of our endeavours in proſe- 


cuting the happineſs of others, as well as our own; 
ſo this ſhews plainly, that our compoſition, taken 


together, is fo far from inclining us to vice, that on 


the contrary it Aiſpeſes us to virtue; and that, 
when ſelf-love becomes the occaſion of evil, it is not 
by our following nature, but by perverting it. 


Thus again, the affectionate concern we have for 
ineſs and welfare of our children and Kin- 


the happ | 
dred (a paſſion which poſſibly occaſions more vice 


in the world than any other branch of our com- 
poſition) was rightly and wiſely planted in human 


nature, to point out to us who they are, upon 


whom we are ft to exerciſe our care and kindneſs. 
For as our power of doing good is limitted, by 


which means we are uncapable of ſerving all who 
need aſſiſtance from others; ſo this affection 
points out to us thoſe, who, of all others, are the 
immediate objects of our regard. We are to love, 


and take care of ſuch relatives, in diftinction from, 


but not in oppeſition to the reſt of our felloto- 


creatures; who need our help, and who have, or 
would have, an equal right to our aſſiſtance, if we 
had equal power of helping all, as we have of 


aſſiſting thoſe, who are providentially made our 
immediate dependents. So that when love to our 
off-ſpring, and relations, is moderated and kept 


to 


47. 


do what is neceſſary to make them happy. And, 
as theſe different affections were deſigned for a ba- 
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to the promoting the common happineſs ; but 
when this affection is ſo indulged, as that it de- 
preſſes our pity and campaſſion to the reſt of our 
fellow - creatures, and thereby prevents us from 
doing that good to others, which their neceſſity 
calls for, and our ability enables us to do; in 
-theſe caſes, the affection is vitiated, and becomes 
the occaſion of much evil. But then it ought to 
be remembered, that this evil is not ſauſeiy charge- 
able upon nature, but upon its perverſion and 
„„ £2 5 OS 
The like may be ſaid, with regard to love to 
our country. All that devaſtation and miſery, which 
has been, at any time, introduced by this branch 
of human affection, did not ſpring from the na- 
tural uſe, but from the perverſion and abuſe of 
it. When love to our country is moderated, and 
kept within due bounds, that is, when it diſpoſes 
us to guard againſt all approaches to arbitrary 
- power, and every thing by which the commonwealth 
is in danger of ſuffering z\ and when we love, and 
do good to our country, in diſtindtion from, but 
not in option to other countries, which would 
have an equal right to our regard, if we had 
. equal power of helping all, as we have of aſſiſt · 
ing our own, then love to our country is a virtue. 
But if we indulge the paſſion beyond its due 
bounds, and love our country in 9ppe/7zzon'to other 
countries, ſo as to do them Furt and damage, in 
order to promote the inlereſt, and raiſe the glory 
of our own; or if we negle& other countries, 
when it is in our power to ſerve our own, and 
them alſo; in theſe caſes, the proper uſe of the 
affection is perverted, and love to our country is 
evil and vicious; there being as much reaſon, that 
thoſe people ſhould be happy who: live upon any 
other part of the globe, as that they ſhould be 
fo, wha live upon the fame ſpot of earth with oy 
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As far as the old Romans love to their country was 


rightly directed and applied as above; ſo far it 


was virtuous, and worthy of our praiſe and imita- 


tion. But, if love to their country led them, at 


any time, to impoveriſb, inſiave, or lay waſte other 


countries, in order to promote the inter, or raiſe 


4 


the grandeur of their own; or if it prevented them 


from helping other countries, when it was in their 


power to ſerve their own, and them allo ; ſo far 


love to their country was vicious, and worthy 'of 


our higheſt contempt. ND eu | 
The caſt is the. ſame, with regard to all the 


appetites and affeftions planted in human nature. 


Theſe were rightly and wiſely placed in us, by the 


great Author of our being, for the propagation 
of our ſpecies, for the preſervation of ourſelves 
and others, and for the ſerving ſuch other pur- 
poſes as are neceſſary to promote and ſecure the 


common happineſs. And when any of theſe be- 


come the occaſion of vice, or moral evil, it ariſes 


not from the natural uſe, but from the perverſion 


and abuſe of them. From what I have obſerved, 


I think, it plainly appears, that nature, and con- 


ſequently that the God of nature, is not quſtly 


chargeable with that meral evil, which is occa- 
fioned by the appetites and paſſions which take 


place in, and in part conſtitute human nature. 


It is true, God might, if he pleaſed, have pre- 


vented this kind of evil; but then he would have 


prevented himſelf from making ſuch creatures as 
we are, and from beſtowing on us thoſe excellent 


and valuable gifts, by which we are rendered ca- 
pable of making ourſelves the ſuitable and pro- 
per objects of his approbation and affection; and 
of receiving from him ſuch farther favours as h 
wiſdom and goodneſs may diſpoſe him to beſto r 
upon us. In fe, I think, I may venture to ſay, 


that the ew! which takes place in the world, whe- 
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ther natural or moral, will not afford an argument 


egainft, or in prejudice of the grand point J have 
been deſending; namely, that God is in reality 2 


& 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to vindicate 


wiſe, anda good Being, Se. 


God's moral chaxacter, as to the cauſe and origin of 


evil; the point Which you ſay your doubt hag 


ariſen from. And tho' I may not have entered 
into every queſtion, which ſo nice and fo general 


a ſubject may be liable to; yet, I think, I have 
ſaid down ſuch principles, from whence. the true 
anſwer to thoſe. queſtions may. be gathered” I 


leave it to your conſideration, withing that it may 


give you fatisfaCtion ; and proceed, 


7 & * - 


Thirdly, and: laſtly, Lo improve the whole to 


ſerve the purpoſes of virtue and true goodneſs, by 
repreſenting to my reader, what it is, which will 


render him truly Zvely and valuable in himſelf, and 


truly acceptable and well-pleaſing to God, And, 


Firſt, I am to repreſent to my reader, what it 
is which will render him truly lovely and valua- 


ble in himſelf; or what it is which conſtitutes a 


gesd and virtuous character. Man (as I have al- 
ready obſerved) is a creature excellently conſti- 


tuted, to anſwer all the purpoſes of /ocial felicity, 
and to promote and carry on a common happineſs. 


All his appetites and affections, when rightly di- 
rected, and kept in due bounds, lead to this end; 
his underſtanding likewiſe ſhews him the fitneſs 
of a common good, and the intrinſick excellency 
and valuableneſs of purſuing it. So that, when 
the harmony of this compoſition is perſerved, that 
is, When each appetite and paſſion is kept in due 


bounds; one not. indulged to the depreſſing of : 


another, and all, by the direction of the under- 
ſtanding, made ſubſervient to the common good x 
then it is, that he is an agreeable, and uſeful, or, 
in other words, a pirtucus and a lovely creature. 
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I fay, when à man Has a true concern, and a 
| hearty endeavour. to promote the happineſs” and- 
well- being of the reſt of his fellow-creatures, and, 
in conſequence of which, he renders himſelf both 
agreeable and ufeful to all around him, and in- 
troduces as much happineſ into the creation as he 
can; then it is that he anſwers the character of 7 
good and virtuous man. That which makes God 
to be a good Being is his doing good for goodneſs 
ſake, his exerciſing his natural properties to ſerve 
the purpoſes of benevolence; his calling a multt- 
rude of creatures into being, on purpole to com- 
municate happineſs to them; and his wiſe and 
kind proviſion of all things neceflary to make 
them ſo; this is what renders God truly. 1201 


. 


N 
3 
FS 2 

2 


and valuable. As for his boundleſs powet and 
knowledge, his immenfity, eternity, and the like; 
. tho? theſe may lay a foundation for admiralion and 
reverence, yet theſe alone do not render him an 
; BK agreeable object. But when all his natural proper- 
5 ties are influenced and directed by his wiſdom and 
| _ goodneſs, this is what Tenders him altogether love- 5 
5 ly, and the perfeFion of beuuty. And, as this is ia 
what makes God truly valuable; fo it is this, and 
. this only, which can make men ſo. When they” 
are animated by ſuch a ſpirit and principle of; 
true goodneſs, as diſpoſes them to ſtudy and pro- 
| ſecute the happineſs of their fellow-creatures, as far 
as it is in their power, by removing every unegſineſs, EL 
and every impedimeut to their comfort and felicity; 
N and by giving all that Kind af/tance and proleciion, 
which is neceſſary to make lite pleaſant and de- 
lightful ; when they render themſelves both agree- 
able and ſeful to their relations, ſervants, neigh- 
bours, and to all thoſe among whom they live, 
or who are any-ways capable of their help, 
then they anſwer that noble character of being 
good and virtuous, and are more or leſs fo," as 
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they more or leſs deſire and endeavour after the 
happineſs and well-being of others. 
| 1 5 65 are very apt to deceive themſelves, and 
_ too ofien impoſe upon others, by making that 
= | the ground of this valuable character, which 
does not, in the nature of the thing, entitle 
them to it. Thus, ſome men think that ſevere 
mortifications, and denying themſelves thoſe things 
which God hath kindly provided for our en- 
joyment, denominate a man to be good and 
virtu us. Others, value themſelves for the oribo- 
dom of. their opinions, their zeal for this or that 
ſcheme of religion ; their being engaged in this 
ar that party ; their diſigence in propagating what 
they eſteem truth, and their patience and con- 
ſtancy in ſuffering for it. Others think that con- 
Fancy and ſeriouſneſs in reading and hearing the 
word of God, attending upon divine ordinances, 
and the like, are what g gs a good and vir- 
tuous character ; whereas all theſe may take place 
in the ſame perſon, and yet he may not have any 
thing of virtue or goodneſs in him; becauſe, 
10 notwithſtanding theſe, he may be. deſtitute of 
. what 1s truly valuable, viz. that temper and be- 
UW  hayiour, before - mentioned. Yea, a man may 
abound: in theſe, and 4 be exceedingly vicious, 
by his monepolizing the bleſſings and comforts 
of life to himſelf, and by his contributing much 
to the miſery and unhappineſs of others. But, 
that Which men are in the greateſt danger of 
being deceived by, in this caſe, is, when they 
are Nor and temperate in their enjoyments, quiet 
and peaceable among their neighbours, true and 
aui in their covenants and promiſes, ſtrictly 
3 Juſt in anſwering every legal demand, and the 
_ like; theſe are eſteemed great virtues, whereas in 
reality they are not ſo ; a man may have all theſe, 
and yet not be a good man; becauſe he may 


; : want 
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want the ſpirit, ,and practice of true goodneſs, 
which is fential to a .good and virtuous cha- 
rafter. The former conſtitutes but a negative 
character, viz. not an evil man, that is, the 


man in whom the abovementioned qualities 


reſide, may be ſaid not to do evil. But, alas! there 


is a wide difference betwixt not doing evil and 


doing gocd; the latter being a poſitive character 


which can ariſe from nothing leſs, than the love 


and practice of virtue and true goodneſs, as above 
deſcribed. St. Paul's remark is very much to my 
preſent purpoſe, Ram. v. 7. he faith, Scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die; yet peradventure far a 
good man ſome would even dare to die. The Apoſtle 
here diſtinguiſhes betwizt a righteous man, and 4 


good mam; and he obſerves, with regard to the | 


former, who by his juſt behaviour, in anſwerin 

every legal demand, had entitled himſelf to the 
Character of a rightecus man, for ſuch a'man one 
would ſcarce die; his life had nothing valuable 


in it, to render it worthy of ſuch a ranſom ; for 


tho' he did no evil, yet as he did no good, he 
was but a cypher in the creation. But then the 
Apoſtle obſerves, with regard to the latter, who 
by his doing good to all around him, and who 

communicating his kind aſſiſtance and pro 


eden to all that ſtood in need of his help, had 


entitled himſelf to the character of a good men ; 


that tho? life is exceeding dear to every man, yet 
for ſuch a one, ſome would even dare to die. His 


life was of ſuch conſequence to the good and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, that ſome would even ven- 
ture to 2 2 it with the 1% of their own. Would 
we then 


vill moſt certainly entitle us to it. But to proceed, 


valuable creatures? and would we 
deſerve the character of men? let us put 
on the ſpirit of virtue and true goodneſs, and that 


% 
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© Secondly, I am to repreſent to my reader, what 
it is which conſtitutes 7rye religion, or what it is he 
muſt be and do to render himſelf truly acceptable 
and well-pleaſing to God. And here, I think, 
1 have no great difficulty upon my hands; be- 
cauſe this is what lies open to the view of every 
man. We need not run from ſect to ſect, nor 
from one religious teacher to another; we need 
not ranſack hiſtory, nor be at the tedious ſearch 
of examining all the evidence which every miſſio- 
nary offers, to prove his mpg to be divine; 
nor turn over all the numberleis volumes which 
have been written by each religious party, to 
rove or explain what they call the word of God. 
No, the word (to ſpeak in the language of St. 
Paul) is nigh us, even in our mouth, and in our 
heart. It is but to exerciſe that reaſoning capacity 
Which is lodged in the boſom of every man; and 
this will enable us to diſcover, with eaſe and cer- 
 dginty, what we muſt be and do to pleaſe God. 
If I was to ſerve a maſter, whom I knew to be 
of a covetous temper of mind, who made his 
zwerldly intereſt the rule and meaſure of his actions, 
in ſuch a caſe, I ſhould not need a teacher to in- 
form me what I muſt do to pleaſe him; this the 
nature of the thing would eafily diſcover, If I 
could bend my mind to his avaritious temper, 
and could lay out myſelf in proſecuting his world- 
Ty intereſt to the utmoſt. of my power, then I 
might know that my ſervice-would be acceptable 
to him. In like manner, when we know that 
God is in reality a 15 and good Being, &c. then 
we cannot be at a loſs to know What we muſt be 
and do to pleaſe him. The nature of the thing 
ſhews us plainly, that if we have the /ame temper 
f mind, and govern our actions by the ſame rule 
as God does, then we ſhall not fail of his favour; - 
it being morally impoſſible, that it ſhould be 
3 | otherwiſe. _ 
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other wiſe, Heaven and earth may fail and paſs 


away, but God will not fail of loving and appro- 
ving ſuch creatures, and of diſapproving their con- 
traries. Would we then propoſe the queſtion,” 
diz. wherein conſiſts true religion? and would 


we ſeek for ſarisfaction in a way in which we 


might be certain not to miſtake? Let us take a 
view of our Creator, When conſider d in his moral 
capacity, and let us turn our thoughts upon our- 


ſelves, and examine what ſort of creatures we 


are, how we are conſtituted and circumſtanced, and | 
how we ſtand naturally related to God, and to 


our felow-creatures ; and then we may diſcover, 


with eaſe and certainty, what it is which God 
expects from us, and which will make us appro- 
veable in his ſight. 5 


Are we derived dependent beings, endowed 


behaviour, owing ourſelves, and all that we are 
or have, to that beſt of beings, who is our Ce. 
tor, and original bexefactor? this we cannot but 
know, if we exerciſe our reaſoning capacity; and 
then we cannot but know likewye, that it is meet, 
right, and our bounden duty, upon all proper oc- 
caſions, to awaken in ourſelves, and ſtir up in 
others, a due and a ſuitable ſenſe of our Creator, 
of his kind intentions towards us, and of the ma- 


ny favours we have received at his hand, and 
with a ſincere affection offer up to him our hum 
ble and thankful acknowledgments. Again, are 


we ſocial creatures, endowed with a reaſoning ca- 


pacity, whom nature hath fitted to give and re- 


ceive all that kind afitence and protection to, and 
from each other, that each other's circumſtances 


and abilities make neceſſary and call for? Which 
ſurely we cannot but know, if we turn our 


thoughts upon ourſelves, and upon the reſt of 


our tellow-creatures; and then we cannot but 
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know likewiſe, that it is right and ft, in the na- 
ture of the thing, that we ſhould introduce as 
much happineſs into the creation as we can, by 
rendering ourſelves the moſt agreeable and the 
moſt »/eful members of ſociety, that we are capa- 
ble of being. We cannet but know, if we re- 
flect, that when we live under a ſuitable ſenſe of 
the divine kindneſs, and pay our acknowledgments 
to God, in a way which is moſt expreſſive of his 
excellency and gpedneſs and when, by an humble, 
meek, affable, and courteous behaviour, we have 
rendered ourſelves agreeable to all around us; 
and by the exerciſe of love and pity, and a kind 
aſſiſtance, we have removed the uneafineſs, and 
contributed to the happineſs of our fellow-crea- 
tures, as far as it had been in our power: I ſay, 
2s we cannot but know, that ſuch a temper and 
conduct is highly valuable in itſelf, and becoming us 
as men; ſo we cannot but know, that it will ren- 
der us truly acceptable and well-pleaſing to God. 
This, in ſhort, is true religion, This is filling 
up that relation we ſtand in to God and to our 
fellow-creatures, and anſwering the wiſe and good 
purpoſe of our Creator, in calling us into being, 
And therefore it is this, and this only, which, in 
the nature of the thing, can, and will render us 
approveable in his ſight. This is what approves 
itſelf to the underſtanding of all men; and yet it 
is thought by ſome, that there is not any thing 
more difficult to d:/cover, nor repreſented as more 
myſterious, than true religion z tho* by the way, 
this reflects di/honour upon the divine conduct, as if 
God had made the way to his fayour ſo exceed- 
ing difficult, that none but men of letters and large 
abilities could diſcover it; and had left the reſt of 
mankind in their hands, to guide them right or 
wrong, as they pleaſe, in a matter of ſuch im- 
Poriance, pa 
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If true religion was a precarious thing, and 
founded upon the arbitrary will of God, then in- 
deed, as nothing but a revelation of that will 
could diſcover it; ſo it might be delivered in ſuch 
| a way, as to leave room for diſpute, and men 
might be under perpetual doubts and fears about 
it. And the moſt that could be done, in ſuch a 
caſe, would be a diligent and ſincere endeayour to 
know the divine will, and an honoſt prafiiſing what, 
upon ſuch enquiry, appeared to be fo; and then 
to truſt to the mercy and goodneſs of its Author for 
acceptance, tho* even ſuch a conduct could not 
afford a proper foundation for comfort and ſatisfac. 
tion; becaule the wiſeſt and beſt behaviour may 
not prevail for acceptance with a being, whoſe 
actions are not directed by the moral fitneſs of 
things, but by arbitrary pleaſure; at leaſt, we 
can have no aſſurance that it will. But this is by 
no means the caſe; true religion, or that duty 
we owe to our Creator and to our fellow- creatures, 
and which is the ground of divine acceptance, 
being nothing elſe, but the acling agrecably to that. 
relation we ſtand in to God and to each other; 
the obligation to which ariſes not from an arbitrary 
command, but from the moral fitneſs of things. 
Would we then be truly religious? that is, 
would we find favour and acceptance with our 
Maker ? this is the only and the certain way to 
it, viz. to put on ſuch a temper of mind, and ſuch 
a behaviour as becomes us as men; and then we 
thall moſt Fey find favour with God. There 
is not any thing but - agreeableneſs in the ſubject, 
which can poſſibly make it the object of divine 
| favour, For tho' men, from a miſtaken judg- 
ment, or from vitiated affections, may be [ed to 
love that which is the proper object of their 
hatred, and diſlike that, which, in the nature 
of the thing, is the proper object of their ap- 
probation ; yer this cannot be the caſe, with re- 
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pect to God; becauſe, as his underſtanding can- 
not be mis-led, fo there is not any thing in nature, 
which can poſſibly vitiate his affections. And if 
this be the caſe, then certainly it becomes us all 
to put on ſuch a /ovelixe/s, that is, ſuch an agree- 
able uſeful temper and conduct, as will, in the 
nature of the thing, render us truly amiable and 
lovely in the eyes of our Maker; and not to flat- 
ter ourſelves that we are ſharers in divine love, 
whilſt our diſagreeable tempers and actions render 
us the proper objects of divine diſpleaſure. Let 
us not then deceive ourſelves in a matter of ſuch 
_ importance, by making that the ground of divine 
' acceptance, which does not, in the nature of the 
thing, entitle us to it, It is not a ſtrong aſſent to - 
the truth of a propoſition, *built upon a divine 
teftimony ;- nor a conſtant and ſerious attendance up- 
on ceremonies, tho' of divine appointment; nor 
the being united to this, or that religious party, 
much leſs an angry and bitter zeal, ſpent in de- 
tending and propagating the opinions we embrace, 
or the party we are united to: I ſay, it is not 
theſe which can poſſibly render us agreeable to ſuch 
a wiſe and good Being as God is. That, in the 
nature of the thing, mult ariſe from the agreea- 
bleneſs of our zempers and actions, conſidering 
our frame and compoſition. Neither will God be 
any ways bribed into a liking and approbation of 
us, Whilſt, in our tempers and actions, we con- 
tinue to be diſagreeable. It is not the offering to 
him thonſands of rams, nor ten thouſands of rivers of 
eil, nor the wwatchings and faſtings, the prayers and 
tears of a man's ſelf, nor the /abours, nor ſuffer- 
71gs, nor the intreaties of another in his behalf, 
which can poſſibly render a diſagreeable creature 
pleaſing to, and acceptable to his Maker. For 
. tho? men's affections may be bribed or betrayed; 
yet ſurely this cannot be the caſe, with * — 


the divine favour. The ſum of the matter is 
this. Man is an intelligent free agent, excellent- 
ly conſtituted for ſocial felicity, as I have before 
. ; and when, under a grateful ſenſe of di- 
vine kindneſs, he ſtudies to imitate his Maker, 


in communicating happineſs to all, as far as it is 


in his power, by rendering himſelf agreeable and 
uſeful to the reſt of his fellow- creatures; and by 
endeavouring to make them happy, as well as 
himſelf; then it is that he commences a 


1 


creature, and muſt approve himſelf to God. 


And the more or leſs he is of this, or of the con- 
trary, the more or leſs he is lovely or diſagrecable to 
his Make. “,,,. nods rn hea 

Poſſibly it may be urged, that the principles, 


have laid down, are inconſiſtent with divine reve-" 
lation, and deſtructive of all revealed religion, and 
the like. To which it may be anſwered, that it 


is not ſo. I have only been ſhewing what it is, 


in the nature of the thing, that will certainly re- 


commend men to Gad's favour. To which I here 
add, that the buſineſs of divine revelation is not 
to make or conſtitute duty, but to declare it; and 


to propoſe ſuch arguments and motives, as are 


proper to reduce men to, and Engage them in the 
love and practice of it. If men had followed na- 
ture, and acted upon reaſon, according to our 
Saviour's juſt remark, then there had been ng 
need of revelation. They that are whole (ſaid he) 
have no need of the phyſician, (and conſequently ' 
have no need of phyſick) hut they that are fick, 


I came not to call the righteous, but ſinners to repent- © 
ance, Mark ii. 17. But, ſuch has been the mis- 

fortune of the generality of mankind, that part- 
ly by a wrong education, and partly by other ca- 


ges 
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© God, who is ſer. far above every eveakueſe of every 
kind; and conſequently there is not any thing but 
perſonal virtuouſneſs, which, can ſecure: to a man 


5 
* 8 
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Fes, their original conſtitutions have been depraved, 
that is, their underſtandings have been mis-led, 
and their appetites and affections vitiated; and 
they have been ſo far from making the moral fit- 
neſs of things the rule and meaſure of their ac- 
tions, that, on the contrary, they have ſuffered 
* themſelves to be governed by humour, private in- 
1 #ereſt, and the like; and have eafily ſubmitted to 
ak the arbitrary commands of every one, who has 
Wi declared himſelf a heavenly meſſenger ; inſomuch 
—y— 7 that cruel and hurtful, as well as childiſh and 
Hm trifling ſuperſtitions, have been zealouſly con- 
5 tended for as true religion. And, that this has 
; _ been the ſtate of the religious world, I preſume 


Z "a 1 will not be denied. The proper queſtion then, 
al ariſing from hence, will be (taking in the ſtate 
ml and condition of mankind) Whether there is a 
wn moral fitneſs or unfitneſs in God's interpoſing to diſ- 
= cover to his creatures ſuch rules of action, as are 8 
1 ſuitable to, and becoming their rational and man- 
= ly nature; and to 'repreſent to them the certain 
= _ conſequences of a good or bad life, with regard 
FR to his favour or diſpleaſure ? I ſay, the proper 
= queſtion is, Whether there is a moral fitneſs or 
3 | unfitneſs in God's interpoſing, as aforeſaid ? If 

: i | there is a moral unfitneſs in ſuch à conduct, then 
= I allow the conſequence, viz. that no divine revela- 
bon can poſlibly take place upon my principles. 
= But on the other fide, if there is a moral fitneſs in 


God's interpoſing to give a revelation to his crea- 
tures, then, I ſay, the principles, I have laid 
down, are ſo far from being prejudicial to divine 
revelation, that, on the contrary, they afford 
the moſt concluſive argument for it. „ 
If it mould be father urged, allowing the 
foregoing principles are conſiſtent with divine re- 
velation; yet they muſt conclude againſt all 
| Poſitives inſtitutions which have no moral fitneſs 
8. in 


a., OL 
in them, but are founded on the arbitrar com- 
mand of the Almighty. Before I reply, I beg 
leave to repeat what J have already obſerved in the 
| ſupplement to my previous queſtion, namely, that 
ee in order to judge aright of the moral fitneſs or 
<«- unfitneſs of any action, every circumſtance 
„ and conſequence, which ſtands related to it, 
«© muſt be taken into the caſe; becauſe the fitneſs. 
| WR or unfitneſs of an action ariſes from the good or 
5 e bad purpoſes it is ſubſervient to. And theſe 
„ oftentimes ariſe from the different circumſtan- 
; c ces the action is performed under; ſo that the 
: 
| 


www ww _ 


« fame action may be fit under ſome circumſtan- 

<« ces, and unfit under others.” Again, I - 

I ſerve, experience ſhews, that the generality of 

Y mankind are diſpoſed to, and much affected with 

ceremony and external obſervances; which, like 
words ſerve to excite. and expreſs, not only the 
conceptions, but the paſſions of the mind: and 
theſe they may make uſe of not only in their ordi- 
nary intercourſe with each other, but alſo in their 
ſolemn addreſſes and applications to God: and men 
vary in the uſe of theſe, ſome uſtng one, fome -a . - 
nother, ſome applying to them one. ſignification, 
ſome another, according to the different uſages or 
opinions of the ages or countries in which men live, 
or the different religious parties they are joined 
with, or the different ways of thinking, which by 
their education, or ſome other accident, they have 
been led into. Again, I olſerve, that as ceremo- 
nies are ſometimes ſubſervient to men's good, by - 
leading them to proper refleions,” and by exciting 
in them good affections; ſo they are more frequenly 
ſubſervient to the contrary, by bringing men un- 
der the yoke of burden/ome and hurtful ſuperſtitions; 
by accaſioning in them a 6itter © zeal againſt 
their fellow-creatures, when. their opinions and 
practice, with reſpect to theſe, run croſs to each 
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other, * * miſlading them with ard: 6 to trut 
religion z men's attendance on, and zeal for cere> 
- monies, being frequently put in the place of vi 
and made the ground of divine acceptance. Theſe 
* being premiſed, - W 
I anfeoer, The proper queſtion, in this eaſe, 3 
will be, (taking in the ſtate of mankind, ) how. 
much they are diſpoſed to external obſervances, 
and how liable they are to make a bad 1e of them. 
I fay, the queſtion is, when all circumſtances 
and conſequences are taken into the caſe, whether 
tis morelly fit or unſit for God to interpoſe, by ap- 
pointing ſome ceremonies (which are leaft bur- 
denſome as the marks of our reſpect to him; to 
preſerve peace and unity amongſt mankind; to. 
lead us to virtue, and to prevent our running i in- 
to more burdenſome and hurtful ſuperſtitions? 
So that, before any conſequence can be fairly 
drawn: from the principles J have laid down, either 
or or againſt divine revelation, or poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, this point mult firſt be cleared, viz. that it | 
is either morally fit, or unfit, for God to interpoſe 
in the caſe referred to. Upon the whole I obſerve 
that God does not command for commanding ſake, 
or by way of tax upon his creatures; but, on the 
contrary, all his commands and inſtitutions are 
intended for our good. And it is when that end 
is anſwered, chat they become uſeful to us, and 
we become acceptable to God: and therefore the 
bare compliance with, yea the moſt fervent zeal 
for ceremonies and divine inſtitutions, when ſeparated N 
from the love and practice of virtue, cannot make | 
us the proper objects of divine regard. This is 
evident from the nature of the thing, to which I 
ſhall add the following teſtimonies, ; 
Micah vi. 6,7, 8. Wherewith ſhall I come | befard N 
the Lord, and bow myſelf before the high God? Spa 
1 come before vim with burnt offerings, with cabves ho i 


£ Vindication of Gd, R 222 3 
a year als will the Lord be plegſed with: chouſands 
of rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of oil? Shall 
1 give my fn born for my tranſgreſſian, the fruit of my 
bedy for the fir of my foul* He bath ſhewn thee, O 
man, what 15 good; and what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do juſtly,” to love mercy, and to 
wall humbly with thy God? Iſaiah i. 11—=17. To. 
twbat purpoſe is the multitude \ of your ſacrifices to me, 
faith the Lord? 1 am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and of the fat of fed beaſts ; and I delight not , 
in the Blood f bullocks, or of lambs, or of be goals. 


N ben ye come to appear before me, who hath required 


this at your bands to tread my courts? Bring no more 


Lain oblations, incenſe is an abomination unto me, the 


new moons and fabbaths, the calling of aſſemblies I tan= 
not away With, it is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting; 


| Your new moons, and your appointed feaſts my foul ha- 


zeth : they are a trouble unto me, I am weary to bear 


| them. And when you ſpread forth your bands, I will 


hide mine eyes from you; and when you make many 


prayers, I will not hear; your hands are full of blood. 


Waſh ye,” make you clean, Put away: ibe evil of your 
doings from befure mine eyes , ceaſe 10 do evil, learn 
to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge 
the fatherlis, plead for the widow, In fine, divine 


revelation muſt, when vighily underitood; be con- 


ſiſtent with nature; and conſequently, what I have 
fairly deduced, from the reafon of things, cannot 


be prejudicial to it, nor to revealed augen found. 


ed upon it. 
Thus I have gone thag? whe: 1 propoſed. 1 


hall now cloſe up this ſubject with the following 
_ remark';, namely, that as having right notions of 


the deity, when conſider'd in his moral 9% eee 
is the ground and foundation of all true religion 3 


fo the having a wrong and unworthy idea of God, 
when conſider'd in that ſame capacity, is the foun- 


Cation of all * Juper lilien, herber exerciſed; 


A Vindication of C moral cen, 


in men's paſſions or actions For as religious ſix 
perſtition, with regard to our paſſions, Snfiſts in 
exerciſing our hopes and fears, with reſpect to God 
when there is no juſt ground for the exerciſe 
them; ſo thoſe hopes and fears naturally ſpring 
from a falfe notion of the deity, with regard to his 
moral character. When we ſuppoſe ſuch a zemper 
of mind in our Creator as he is a ſtranger to, and 


when we conſider him as governing his actions 


by ſuch rules as he is the fartheſt from; as ſuch 
an unworthy conception of God will naturally a- 
larm our palſious, ſo all thoſe hopes and fears which 
ariſe from, and are founded upon it, will be ex- 
_ ceedingly ſuperſtituous and 7 oundleſs. The caſe 
is the fame, with reſpect to men's actions. For 
when they have formed in their minds a wrong 


and unworthy idea of God, with regard to the 


moral rectitude of his nature, then they are /uper- 


fituouſſy led upon that account to do many things 


as duty, and to avoid many other as fins, when 
there is no ju? groum nor foundation for either. 
And the more groſs and unworthy men's con- 

tions of God are in this reſpect, the more groſs 


| and vile will that ſuperſtition be, which is pro- 


duced by it. When men conſider God as an ab- 
ſolute Sovereign, whoſe actions are directed not by 
the fitneſs of things, but by the arbitrary pleaſure, 
and that he will reſpect men more for the ortbo- 


of their opinions, or for their atlendance on, 
and zeal for this or that ceremony, and the like, 


than for the ſtbeetneſs of their tempers, or the 
virtuouſneſs of their lives ; and that he hates and 
will puniſh men for their innocent miſtakes concern- 
ing himſelf, or the ſervice they are to pay to 
him; as ſuch an opinion is very wrong in itſelf, 
and diſhonourable to the deity, ſo men are eaſily 
and naturally led, by it, to think that religious 
Of £0 ork 1s * to God; this (in 


cheir | 


5 


7 7 nication Fa Ged 1 2 Character. * 
their way of thinking) a conformity to the Adine 
pattern, in hating and 8 thoſe, whorn 

they think God hates and will puniſh, And thus 
a falſe and unworthy opinion of the deity, with 
regard to his moral character, will lead men to 
actions which are moſt injurious to mankind, and 
"moſt di/honourable and hateful to God. 

Our Saviour ſaid to his Diſciples, as in hn 
xvi. 2, 3. They (viz. the Jews) ſhall put you out of 
the . ſynagogues ; yea the time cometh, that whoſoever 
killeth you, will ihink that he doth Cod ſervice. And 
theſe things will they do unto you, becauſe they have 
not known the Father, nor me. In theſe words our 

| Lord obſerves, that men's religious ſuperſtition 

would lead them to the killing of God's ſervants, 
out of zeal for his honour. . He likewiſe obſerves, 
that the ground of this ſuperſtitious zeal is their 
ignorance and falſe notions of the deity; which ig- 
norance .muſt relate to him, with regard to his 
moral character. The Fews ignorance of God 
could not relate to his natural character; becauſe 
they had as /u/ ideas of him in that reſpect, as the 
chriſtians. Neither could their ignorance of this 
kind (ſuppoſing they had been juſtly chargeable) 
de productive of ſuch barbarities as our Lord ſaid 
they would be guilty of. A wrong opinion of 
God's natural properties, his perſonakty, and the 
like, cannot, in the nature of the thing, lay a 
foundation for thinking that religious perſecution 
is plea/ing to God; and conſequently. cannot have 
any ſuch influence upon men's tempers and actions, 
as was the caſe, with reſpect to the Jews before- 
mentioned. Theſe Jews conſidered God as an ab- 
ſolute ſovereign, the ground of whoſe favour or 
diſpleaſure is not the perſonal virtuouſnels or vici- 
ouſneſs of his creatures, but their ſubmitting or 
not ſubmitting . to what he arbitrarily makes the 

conditions of his acceptance. 8 likewiſe con- 
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Naa to him. The time cometh, that whoſecver 


fidered themſel ves as thoſe who had the good for- 
wa had, from mere ſovereign pleaſure, made them 
in his affections. And as theſe were the unwor- 


that the Micting and grievi "gx and even Killing thoſe 


not known the Father, nor me. 


4 is the moſt noble and the moſt uſeful 5 


To know God in his natural capacity, that is, to 


"= A 4 2 22 n ag Gor: Nie 22 


tune to be fingled out for divine love ? Thar God 


bis People; that he had given them the only and 
the certain conditions of his favour, and that he. 
had excluded the reſt of mankind from any ſhare 


thy ideas they had of God and of his conduct; ſo 
they were very eaſily led to conclude from them, 


whom they preſumed God had prepared for diſ- 
truction, would be a ſacrifice OE and well- 


ilieth you, vill think that he doth Ged ſervice. And 
theſe things will they do unto you, feng they have 


I will only add, that to know, or have 2 juſt 
idea of God, with regard to his moral character, 


which the mind of man can be furniſhed with, 


know him, with regard to his metaphyfical nature 
or eſſence, his perſonality, his natural properties, 


ſuch as neceſſary exiſtence, immenſity, and the like; 


know God in his moral capacity, this may make . 


ſuch knowledge may make us good philoſophers, 
and that is the moſt it can poffibly do. But to 


us good men, as it is capable of having a power- 
ful influence upon cur minds and lives, by diſ- 
poſing us to model them after the divine pattern, 
and to render ourſelves the ſuitable and proper 
objects of his e and affection. | 


I am, Sr. | | 
ze Guat 
" Humble Seri ant, &e. 
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Findication of God's 5 M, oral Charatter. 


Wherein three Obj jections are exami- 
ned; two e againſt the ig, 
5 dom and Gooden of God, and 
the other againſt human The. 


T being thought by ſome, that, in m 
dication of God's Moral Character, 12 have 
not ſo fully vindicated the divine conduct, as 
_ __ might have been expected from a performance 
of that kind; I think it proper to offer what fol- 
lows, by way of a»/wer to wha: has been urged on 
'this head. And, to make way for a difficulty 
in the preſent caſe, the following principles are 
laid down, viz. frft, that God perfectly fore- 
knows in what inſtances, and to what degree, e- 
very man will be virtuous or vicious, before his 
formation or conception, Secondly, that there are 
"ſome perſons, who, in fact, prove to be exceed - 
1 vicious, by their being uilty of a great 
deal of moral evil, with reipect to themſelves, 
and thereby introduce a great deal of natural evil, 
or unhappineſs, upon others. And, thirdly, that 
as there are ſome actions neceſſary to human for- 
mation or conception; fo there are a multitude 
of thole en which take place, and yet no con - 
F 2 ception 
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ception follows.” Theſe things being premiſed, 


from hence it is argued, that either God does 


immediately interpoſe, and by his particular provi- 
dence render all thoſe actions ſucceſsful upon 


Which human conception depends, in all thoſe in- 
ſtances wherein conception does follow or accom- 


pany ſuch actions; or elſe he dees not interpoſe, 


but leaves that affair to be conducted by thoſe 


laws by which the natural world is governed. If 
the fr/t is the caſe, then it would be an inſtance 
of wiſdom and goodneſs for God not to interpoſe in 
all thoſe caſes upon which the lives of all vicious 
perſons depend, and thereby to prevent the ex- 
iſtence of tuch perſons ; whereas, by his inter- 
poſing, he does manifeſtly occaſion a multitude 
of evil. But, if the latter be the caſe,, then it 
would be an inſtance of wiſdom and goodneſs for 


God to. interpoſe, and by his particular pro- 


vidence render the conception of all vicious per- 
ſons abbortive; whereas, his forbearing to do this 


is 4 manifeſt inftance of the contrary. | 


With reſpect to the ff branch of the objecti- 


on, it is ſufficient to anſwer, that God does not 


interpoſe, as aforeſaid, to tender thoſe actions 
ſucceſsful upon which human conception depends; 
eonceptioſ being as much the produce of, and un- 
der the direction of the /aros of nature, as any other 
branch of this ſyſtem of things; and thioſe laws 
are as exactly complied with and followed in all 
thoſe inſtances in which conception does, as in 
thoſe inſtances in which it does not follow or ac. 
company fuch actions. 1 55 5 
With reſpect to the latter part of the objection, 
the anſwer is, that if it would be an inſtance of 


wiſdom and goodneſs for God thus immediately 


to interpoſe, and thereby to prevent evil, by pre- 
venting the exiftence of all vicious perſons, then it 
would be 4 ke inſtance of wiſdom and goodneſs 
in Ta | %% he | for 
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for him immediately to interpoſe and prevent e- 
very /hipwreck every injurious fire, yea, every evil 
of _ kind. The "conſequence 'of which would 

be the conſtance /uſpending of thoſe laws by which 
the natural world is governed, So that the ob- 


jection, in its laſt 'reſult, amounts to this, namely, - 


that it would have been an inſtance of wiſdom 


and goodneſs for God not to have given being 
to this world. But this objection cannot be of” 


weight, except it can be made appear that there 


has heen 
ced by it. e | 

If it ſhould be further urged, that tho? things 
cannot. be otherwiſe than they are in this reſpect, 
in the preſent ſtate of things; yet God might, 
if he had pleaſed, have prevented the exiſtehce 
of all vicious perſons, by giving ſuch laws to 


the natural world, as would have introduced none 


but penſons of virtue and honour : I anfiver, that 
vice is not occaſioned- by any defect in the law of 
nature; but, on the contrary, it ariſes from that 
liberty and freedom of action which takes place in 
every moral agent, The human compoſition is 
excellently conſtituted to ſerve the purpoſes of 
virtue and true goodneſs ; and, upon the whole, 
tends to render man an agreeable and a uſeful crea- 
ture. But then, as man is a moral agent, he muſt 
be at liberty to 4ire# or reſtrain his inclinations 
and endeavours, either to ſerve the purpoſes of 
virtue, or the contrary ; ſo that when vice takes 
place, this is ſo far from being the produce cf 
the laws of nature, that, on the contrary, it is 


the perver/ion and abuſe of thoſe laws ; and ſuch 
abuſe is the ſubject of every man's free choice. So 


that to ſay, God might have given ſuch laws 28 
would have prevented this evil, is the ſame as to 
lay that he might have prevented our agencies. 
 '# Sep indication 7 God's Moral Character. 
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3 Beſides, this objection is founded upon a fippoli- 
tion, that God foreknows in what inſtances, and 
to what degree, every man will be either virtuous 
or vicious, before his formation or conception. 
But this is only preſumed, and not proved; and 
mW therefore as the ftrength of the objection chiefly 
depends upon the rub of this ſuppoſition, ſo, till 
this point is proved, the objection cannot be of 
any weight, Again, | 

Secondly, It is urged, that bene all the moral, 
and a great part of the natural evil which is in 
the world, is occaſioned by that liberty and free-" 
dom of action which takes place in man ; and, 
whereas God foreknew that man would abuſe that 
liberty, and that he will be /everely puniſhed in an- 
other world tor that abuſe ; therefore liberty, 
upon the whole, is a culſe and not a bleſſing ; it 
being better for man not to have this power, than 
to have it, and be liable to abuſe it; and, conſe- 
quently, as the witb-Holding this ift from man 
would have been an inſtance of wiſdom and good- 
neſs, ſo the making man a free creature is a ma- 
nifeſt inſtance of the contrary. _ 

I anſwer, firſt, Whether God does or does not 
abſolutely foreknow the actions of men is a diſ- 
putable point, which, I think, cannot be abſolute- 
ly determined on either ſide; and therefore the di- 
vine preſcience ought not to be brought into the 
caſe ; becauſe, to argue from thence is to draw 
concluſions from wxcertain principles. And as 
to the puniſhment which will be inflicted on vi- 
cious men in another world, this will be done in 
a way perfectly confitent with divine wiſdom and 
goodnefs. And whereas, in the objection, man 
is ſuppoſed capable of exi/iz7s, and enjoying the 

Pieaſases he now taſtes, tho* deſtztare of liberty; 
and that God might have given or with-held chis 
Wi power from him as he Eg this, I think, is 
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lectual, or moral, ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of the 
faculties of intelligence and activity, to render him 
capable of thoſe pleaſures. So that where theſe 
faculties are wanting, as in foxes, trets, and the ' 
like, there is an utter incapacity for the enjoys 
ment of thoſe pleaſures ; and if agency is neceſſa- 
ty to render a creature capable of taſting the plea- 
ſures which this globe affords, then liberty is ne- 
ceſſary; becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, agengy and 
liberty are the ſame thing. So that the queſtion 
will be at laſt refolved into this, zamely, whether 
it be conſſſtent with, or rather, whether. it be an 
inftance of wiſdom and goodneſs, or. of the con- 
trary, for God to call ſuch a creature as man into 
being. To which I anſwer, . 
Secondly, That man, as a free creature, comes 
under a two-fold conſideration, wiz. fir/t, as a 
ſpecies of beings, who ſtand related to the reſt 
of the auimal world; and, in the exerciſe of their 
liberty, are the occaſlon of both evil and good to 
them. And, ſecondly, as a ſpecies of beings, who, 
in the exerciſe of their liberty, are mrodutive of 
both evil and good to each other, If we conſider 
man, as he ſtands related to the reſt of the ani- 
mal world, in this view the wiſdom and poodnes 
of God are abundantly diſplayed ; becaute man, 
in the exerciſe of his liberty, is introductive of 
much more happineſs to the animals below him, 
than the contrary. For tho* ſome particular. 
animals, or ſome particular ſpecies of them, may 
receive more evil than good from the hands of 
men; yet this is by no means the caſe, with re- 
ſpeck to the animal world in general. It is by 
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man's labour and induſtry that the earth is cultivated 


and improved, by which means yeild a plentiful 


increeſe for their uſe. It is man who watches the 
ſeaſons, and gathers in the ſummer to preſerve 
them in the winter, and makes that proviſion 
for them which they are by no means capable of 
doing for themſelves. So that, thro' the care 


and induſtry of man, multitudes are called into 


being, which otherwiſe would have no exiſtence. 
And as to thoſe that would have exiſted, the lives 
of multitudes of them are rendered more happy, 
and their deaths 4% affective than otherwiſe they 
would have been. This, I think, will appear to 
be the caſe, if we conſider the ſpecies of mankind, 
as ſeperated from this globe; ſo that, I think, 
it may be truly ſaid that man is a #/z/ing, or an 


inſtance of divine goodneſs to the animal world. 
"Again, if we conſider man as a ſpecies of beings 


who ſtand related to, and in the exerciſe of their 
liberty are the cauſe of both evil and good to each 
other ; in this view alſo, the producing of man 


into being. will appear to be an inſtance of divine 
- wiſdom and goodneſs, Man, in his natural com- 
poſition, is not only capable of happineſs, but he 


is likewiſe cecellently conſtituted to promote and 
carry on the common happineſs of his kind. So 
that the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are abun- 
dantly ſhewn in the human make and conſtitution; 
and tho' man is capable of vitiating his nature, 


and ady/ng his liberty, and thereby brings unhap- 


1 upon himſelf and others of his ſpecies; yet, 
I think, this ought not to be a bar to his exiſ- 


tence, becauſe, upon the whole, the evil introdu- 


ced by the abuſe of man's liberty is by no means 
equal to the good introduced by a right uſe of it. 


It is true, that men are too apt to abuſe their 


liberty, to ſerve the purpoſes of vice and wwickedne/s; 


And that there are ſome perſons and forme places, and 


perhaps 
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; perhaps fome ſeaſons, in which vice runs much 


FTC 


their actions and characters are mixed, partly good 


this, I think, would evidently appear to be the 


the courſe of their lives, met with many more in- 


<vorks lie concealed, whilſt their evil deeds are pub- 


| lency of vice, tlio? no one will allow the charge 
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higher than in others. But as to the generality. of 
of men and of their actions, if the caſe could be 
fairly examined, I imagine, that virtue and hap- 
pineſs would appear to have much the precedency - 
in them over their contraries. For tho? the in- 
ſtances of perſons extraordinarily virtuous are but 
few, when compared with the generality of man- 
kind; yet that is likewiſe the caſe of thoſe ho are 
extraordinarily vicious. The bulk of mankind, as 
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and virtuous, and partly evil and vicious; ſo they 
abound in the former more than in the latter. And 
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caſe, if men would judge impartially from their 
own experience herein; then, I imagine, they 
would be forced to confeſs, that they have, in 
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ſtances of truth and honeſty, of kindneſs. and bene- 
ficence, than of their contraries. I ſpeak this of 
the generality of mankind. Men are generally  - 
more inquiſitive about the bad than the good deeds 
of their neighbours ; by which means the former 
of theſe furniſnes out materials for converſation, © 
much more than the latter; ſo that men's good 


liſhed upon the houſe-top. Beſides, ane vicious 
action (like a dead fly in the ointment of perfume) 


ſpoils a man's character, and makes all his good 5 
deeds to be overlook, or elſe looked on with an 3 


evil eye, Moreover, men are apt to have a much 
ſenſe of the injuries done them, than of the 
nefits they receive from each other. Aud all 
theſe give occaſion for a loud clamour, and raiſe an 
invincible prejudice againſt our ſpecies; every one 
being ready to complain of the general preva- 


to be juſt, with reſpeR to himſelf. If each * 
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ef ſhould be charg ed with having been more 
Frequent in the 2 of falſhood and injuſtice; of 
' eraelty and inbunionity, than of the contrary vir- 
tues; I imagine there are but few who would 
plead guilty. Upon the whole, I think, there is 


] : 


Ju ground to preſume that it would appear, if it l 


could be tried, that mankind (bad as they are, 
or as cheir caſe may be repreſented by an artful 


complainer) have much more virtue than vice 


amongſt them; and, conſequently, that the cal- 
ling them into being is a manifeſt inſtance of di- 
vine wyiſdom and goodneſs. And, 

Tho ſome men will be puniſhed with inreake 
alle mijery in another world for their vicious beha- 
viour here; yet, I think, that ought not in rea- 
ſon to bar a wiſe and good Ged from calling our 
ſpecies into being; ſince it is much more 4nrea-- 
fenable and . on the other ſide, for God to 
zwithold his kindneſs and benevolence from a ſpe- 


cies of beings, merely becauſe ſome of that ſpe- 


cies will tooliſhly and wickedly exclude themſelves 
from being tharers in it, and bring upon them- 
_ felves extreme miſery. - Again, 


Thirdly, It has been likewiſe objected, that 1 


Have nor gone to the bottom, nor reach'd the main 


&iffculty urged againſt human liberty, viz. that as 


motive in the excitement to action; ſo a man is as 


much forced or compelled to act by that excitement, 


as a ſtone is to fall to the earth, when it is thrown 


into the air; becauſe he not only does, but he 
nmuſſt act according to the laſt or final judgment of 
his underſtanding, that is, he will and wuft always 
do what he judges bejz- at the time, it being im- 
Pei for him to do otherwiſe. 


This, I think, I have fully * anſwered in the 
tract referred to; wherein I have ſhewn, that mo- 
tive is not a Poroer or ative cauſe, but barely 2 
palſtve reaſon of the action; and in which I have 
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Hkewiſe ſhewn, that a man is not under a neceſſity 
of doing what he judges beſt at the time, whe- _ 
ther the term beſt be uſed to ſignify what is judged: . 
beſt upon the whole, or what is judged will give 
him the greateft preſent pleaſure. The caſes the 
ſame, whether the term #42#- be uſed to ſignify 
what is beſt for a gh Nb or what is beſt for the 
publict, or the like. In which cafes, it is moſt 
evident, that no man is under a zecefity of doing 
what he judges beſt at the time, taking the term 
bet in any one reſpe&t whatever. The ſame per- 
ſon at one time, chuſes to gratify a natural incli- 
nation, without entering into the queffzon, whee 
| ther that gratification, upon the whole, be beſt, 
or not; at another time he reſolutely follows his 
inclination, tho? under a conviction that the gra- 
| tification, upon the whole, is rej! J and, at 
another time, he chuſes to deny himſelf that pre- 
ſent pleaſure, becauſe he is convinced that, upon 
the whole, it is evil. And therefore to ſay that 
this perſon did, in all theſe inſtances, do what he 
judged beſt at the time, is to fix to the term beſt 
different and contrary ideas, and to introduce the 
utmoſt confuſion. _ „„ ; 
If it ſhould be farther urged, that tho” a man 
does not always do what he judges beft at the 
time, ſuppoſing the term Sg be uſed in the ſame 
reſpect; yet he does always do what he judges 
beſt, uſing that term in one reſpect or other: 1 
onfeer, admitting this to be true, yet it is not to 
the purpoſe ; the being beſt at the time, that is, 
the giving the greateſt 8 pleaſure, and the 
being beſt upon the whole, theſe are different and 
contrary ideas, when they come in competition; 
that is, when one is an excitement to act, and the 
other is an excitement to the contrary ; which is 
frequently the caſe.” So, again, the being beſt _ 
tor 2 man's ſelf, and the being beſt for the . 


ER 
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lick, are different and contrary ideas, when they 
come in competition, as aforeſaid. And there- 
fore, as there is not any thing in the human com- 
poſition which zeceſſarily determines a man to prefer 
a preſent good to what is beſt upon the whole; 
to what will give him the greateſt preſent plea- 
ſure; nor to prefer his own intereſt to that of the 
publick, nor the publick intereſt to his own; ſo Ml 
from hence it will follow, that aclion, in either 
caſe, is the produce, not of neceſſity, but of liber- 
y. If he prefers a preſent pleaſure to what is beſt 
upon the whole, or if he chuſes otherwiſe, when 

theſe come in competition, he is valuntary herein; 
he might, if he had pleaſed, have choſe the con- 
trary. Again, if a man prefers his own intereſt to 
chat of the publick or prefers the publick to his 
own, in either caſe, it is a manifeſt inſtance of li- 
 berty ; ſeeing there is not any thing in nature which 
neceſſarily determines him to be either generous or 
felfſb. So that the giving ſuch a latitude to the 

wh term beſt does not affect the caſe at all. | 
=_ If it ſhould be farther urged, that when a man 
= prefers a preſent good to that which is beſt for 
him, upon the whole; he then judges that beſt 

- which is the ſubject of his preſent choice, or elſe 

be would not chuſe it: I anſwer, this is a miſtake; 

for if a man chuſes a preſent pleaſure, in oppoſition 

to that which is beſt, upon the whole, when he 

makes the compariſon between them; then it is 
impoſſible for him to chuſe the former, under the 
conſideration of its being beſt, becauſe it is impoſ- 

ſible for a man to judge it beſt in the preſent caſe. 

i If is not poſlible, in the nature of the thing, for 
a man to judge, that a preſent momentary pleaſurt 

is really better than a fulure good, that is valtly 
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greater in itſelf, and a thouſand time more durablt. 
I be latter of theſe will unavoidably appear beſt 
19 every moral agent; it being above the power of 

: po ever 


Ichereby to make himſelf otherwiſe : I ſay, this 

will unavoidably be the caſe, if he takes a view 
of theſe, and makes a compariſos betwixt them; 
but if he makes no ſuch compariſon, then there is 
Ino place for the term bg in the preſent queſtion ; 
he then the preſent pleaſures becomes a motive to 
ſo action, not under the conſideration of its being 
er beſt, but under the conſideration of its being a 


- preſent pleaſure. And tho? a man cannot command 
& his judgment, and make himſelf think that that 


very ſuch agent to over. rule his judgment, and 
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en pleaſure is really preferrable to a vaſtly greater and 


to give or deny bimſelf that pleaſure, as he pleaſes. 
is If it ſhould be farther urged, that in this caſe 
I- Ja man does what he judges beſt at the time, not 


ch 2s beſt, when compared with a greater good; 


or but, in oppoſition to {elf-denial, he judges it bet- 
he If ter at that time to gratify his inclination than to 
deny it: I axfeer; that men do ſometimes prefer 
an a preſent pleaſure to ſelf-denial is allowed; but 
or that a ſenſe of preſent pleaſure compels them to 
eſt MW chuſe it, this is denied upon good grounds, viz. 
lſe I becauſe every act of ſelf-denial is an 7anee of, 
e; and thereby an evident proof of the contrary. 


he himſelf, as aforeſaid, he then judges ſelf-denial 


1; more durable future good; yet he can command ; 
n- his actions; and herein conſiſts his liberty, he can 


n If it ſhould be urged, that, when a man denies 


is MW beſt; not beit, conſidered as felf-denial, but 'as - 


he it leads to a greater future good: I anſwer, that 
xf- to uſe the term Zeft in ſo lonſe and confuſed a way, 


ſe, as above, ſometimes making it to ſignify: what is 


or beſt in one reſpect; and when that will not anſwer 
are the purpoſe, then to make it ſignify what is beſt 


l in another reſpect; and when that will not do, 
le, then to tack about to. the former ſenſe of the term 


eſt be, and ſo on: I ſay, thus to ring the changes 


of upon the term e is to play with words, and looks 


more like banter than argument, TRACT 
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D 1 8 C O un S8 E 
ConcERNING 


PERSECUTION, 


WHEREIN 


7 he Grounds upon Mk Chriſtians lf 
aftlict and grieve, and bereave each 


ether of Life, for their different 
Opinions in Matters of Rel gion, 
are examin'd.. ' 


HAT mankind have various and 
different opinions, with regard to a 
variety of Jubje&ts, is abundantly evi- 
dent from experience; but that ſuch 
difference in ſentiments becomes the ground and 
foundation for reſentment is, I think, peculiar to 
the ſubject of religion. If men difter ever ſo 
much in their judgments, with regard to this or 
that or the other ſcience, no perſecution follows ; 
but if chriſtians have happen'd to differ from 
each other in their religious principles, their paſ- 
Hons have been alarm'd, their reſen!mert has been 
vpais'd, and they have been too often led to hurt 
and 7 ure, and ſometimes to dry one another. 
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Tho? the ſuffering party, in their remonſtran- 
ſtrances with their afflictors, have urged the a- 


chriſtianlineſs and the unmanlineſs of ſuch a proce- 
dure, and the wunreaſonableneſs of that burden 
which their fellow-chriſtians have laid upon them 


et this has proved inſufficient to obtain them 
relief. Yea, that. which is moſt ſurprizing is, 
that thoſe very ſufferers, when they have gotten, 
the reins of government into their own hands, 
have turned perſecutors, and have rejected thoſe 


arguments againſt perſecution, which themſelves 


had urged in their ſuffering ſtate, This having 


| ſometimes been the caſe, I thought it might not 


be amiſs to enter into the queſtion, by examining 


the grounds upon which chriſtians afflict and grieve | 
one another, for their different apprehenſions in 


matters of religion. 1 „ 
In order to which I obſerve, that chriſtian truths; 
or principles, conſider'd as ſuch, are thoſe, and 


only thoſe, which ariſe from, and are founded 


upon the chriſtian revelation. Thole propoſitions, 
whoſe evidence ariſes from the nature of things, 


cannot ſtrictly and properly be call'd chriſtian, 


tho' owned by chriſtians, and tho' contained in 
the chriſtian revelation; becauſe their truth and 
eertainty, and the evidence by which they are pro- 


ved to be ſo, are the ſame, whether chriſtianity 


and the chriſtian revelation have any being, or | 


not. So that chriſtian truths or principles, con- 
fider'd as ſuch, are thoſe only whoſe credebility 


* atiſes from, and is founded on the chriſtian revelg- 


tion; that is to ſay, is founded on the Bible; an 
conſequently it is the Bible only which is ih 
of truth, in the prefent caſe. Again, Sg 

I obferce farther, that as the Bible is the rule of 
truth, with regard to the point in hand ; fo this 
qualification, 9/2, its: being conſiſtent with the na-. 
ture and the truth of things is abſolutely neceſſary 
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to render it capable of being fuch a rule. For if 
there are any propoſitions in the Bible, which 
when rightly underſtood are r repugnant to 
the nature or truth of things, all ſuch propoſiti - 
ons mult be allow'd to be fal/e. And if the Bible 
lays down a falſe propoſition in one inſtance, and 
with relation to one point, then it may do the ſame 
in any other inftance, and with relation to any 
other point. I ſay, this may be the caſe, for any | 
thing we know to the contrary; ſeeing it has not 
given us any infallible rule, by which we can judge, 
whether the eee referr d to be true, or 
falſe. And conſequently, if this were the caſe, 
* "then there could not any thing be fairly concluded 
from the Bible; and therefore it would juſtly be 
excluded from being the rule of truth in any point 
whatever. N „ 
P it ſhould be ſaid, that we have the uſe and 
' Exerciſe of our underſtandings, by which we diſcern 
and judge, whether the propoſition laid down be 
true, or not; then I ſay, that in every ſuch in- 
ſtance it is not the Bible, but the evidence ariſing 
' from the nature of things, which is the rule of 
truth to us. So that if the Bible be admitted as 
the rule of truth, then the foremention'd qualifi- 
cation muſt be admitted as an eſſential property of 
this rule ; and conſequently, every propoſition in 
the Bible, which in its /iteral ſenſe is repugnant to 
the nature or to the truth of things, ſuch propoſi- 
tion muſt not be underſtood literally, but figura- 
_ tively, As thus, John vii. 38. He that beheveth 
en m out of bis belly fhall flew rivers of living 
water. Now I ſay, if the Bible be admitted as 
the rule of truth, then this propoſition mult be 
underſtood fgwratively ; becauſe the terms of which 
it is compoſed, if underſtood literally, that is, if 


we apply to them thoſe ideas which common 


uſage has fix'd, then the propoſition is plainly re- 
HF. .- OE a> a oc 
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Nn t che, nature” and the truth . Me. 
And, N Us : 28" SAT lt 

Tho- the aepetiins b in the Bible are 
partly literal and partly figurative, yet there are 


not e very-where land- mars ſet up to point out to 


us, which is the one, and Which is the other. 


# Neither has it given us any certain rule of judging 
what is intended by thoſe figures; neither is there 


conſtituted an infallible living judge to determine in 
caſes of this nature. So that this is left to be diſ- 

cover'd by the human underftanding ＋ man muſt er- 
erciſe his reaſoning capacity, by a careful reflecti 
on, upon the nature of things in general, and 
in particular upon the ſubject to which the propo- 
poſition relates. And from thence he mult de- 


duce, whether the propoſition is to be underſtood 


literally or figurativeiy; and if figuratively, chen 


_ what is intended to be {et forth by thoſe” figures. 


And this, of courſe, lays à foundation for miſ- 
takes, ſeeing men are liable to underſtand thoſe 
| propoſitions differently, and to make different ap- 
plications of thoſe figures; and eonfequently, tho“ 
the Bible be admitted as the rule of truth, yet it 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, be an abſolute 


ſecurity againſt error. Thus, witk relition to the 


toremention'd propoſition, He that helisvelb on me 
(faith Chriſt) out of bis belly ſball flow rivers of . 
ving water. I have already obſerved, that the 


terms of this propoſition muſt be underſtood A 


gurutively, becauſe if we underſtand them literally, 
then the propoſition is n repugnant to the 
nature and the truth of things. a the queſ- 


tion here will be, what is ended to be ſet forth 
by thoſe figures. Now, tho' ſome men's opinion 


of them is as follows ;- He that beligveih on me, that 
is, he who has an affecting ſenſe of thoſe impor- 
tanttruths which I have publiſhed to the world, 
«ut & bis belly. ſhall flow rivers of "wg Wajer ; chat 
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is, this will be. in * 2 a of action which 


will bring, tosth plentitully the fruit of good 


works : I ſay, che this is ſome men's ſenſe of 
the. abovemention d pro opoſition, and tho they 
think. this is all which. can be deduced from. 4 
careful refiection upon the nature of things in ge- 


neral, and upon the ſubject to which the propoſi- 
2 relates; yet they may miſtake, becauſe there 


ay poſlibly. ſomething elſe be intended to be ſet 


| __ by. choke figures., I ſhall not here enter into 


the queſtion, What is intended by thoſe: words, 

He i bat believeth on we, ont of ty belly Call. flow 
rivers of living water; but what I obſerve is, that 
as there is no infalliable rie of interpretation laid 


down in the Bible; and as there is not a nan, or 
body of men, conſtituted to be an inſallible] judge of 


the ſenſe of ſcripture; ſo, of courſe, it s be 


the work of the human undvrſtanding to do it. 
And chis opens a wicle door to error. And as no 


man, or body of men, is conſtituted an infallible 
judge of the fenſe of the Bible, to or for any other 
man, ſo, in the nature of the thing, one man is 
not anſiverabie to another man, or body of men, 


for his ſenſe of ſcripture in this or in any other 


point; ſeeing no man can be obliged to ſubmit bis 
judgment to another in any caſe, where that other 
has no authority over him. But no man, or body 


of men, can have an authority over the judgments 


of other men, except he, or they, be cenſtituted 
an infallible judge, to give an abjolute and cen 

determination in the caſe. referr'd. to; Which n 
man, or body of men, can prove themſelves te he. 
And, therefore, if another man ſhould give a 
different ſenſe, of the aforeſaid text, ta What I. 
may put upon it, it would be uamaniy and cruel for 
me to diſreſpect "Ei and treat him ill upon that 
account; and it would be alike cruel and inhu- 
man in him, or in any other man, or body of. 


men, wp faber o exe me il it ch lia ran - 
And, 


a ho; the earch: 1 Roth Slade 60 be 22 
Ble and under the ſhelter. of that pretence ſets 3 
her ſenſe of the ſeripture, as the fandard for a 
men to govern their judgments by, and requires 
them to receive her ſenſe as the true ſenſe; yet, 
alas l ſhe is not able to produce the-ſhadow of a 


proof for what ſhe thus aſſumes; and therefore ; 
| the muſt ſtand condemned, in the judgment of God, 


and of every judicious man. Tho it muſt be 
granted, that ſhe is much more excy/able than that 


man, or body of men, who make no pretenceè to 


infallibility in the preſent caſe, and yet ſet up 
ſbeir ſenſe of the Bible as the ſtandard for other 
men's judgments to be framed by, and atia and 
grieve them, if they refuſe ſu jection - to it; 
which procedure, ſurely, is moſt exceeding man- 
/trous and vile. And, as men are able to err, in 
the. preſent caſe, ſo if one man, or body of men, 
ſets up his'or their opinion of things, as the ſtand- 
ard for other men's judgments td be formed by, 
this is making not the Bible, but his or their opi- 
nion of things the rule of truth; ſeeing ſuch a 
man, or body of men, is not conflituted an in- 
fallible judge, and fo is not qualify'd to give an abl 
_ and certain determination in the cafe before 


This is what the. church of Rome art well 


ze of; and therefore they not only inſiſt upon 
the abſolute neceſſity of an infallible judge to de- 
termine in matters of faith, and to guard and ſe- 
cure men from error, but they likewiſe inſiſt, 
that rat infallible judge is with them.” And, as the 
Papiſis inſiſt upon the abſolute neceſſity of an in- 
_ tallible, living judge to determine in matters of 
faith, and thereby to guard and ſecure men from 
error; ſo they ground that neceſſity upon this'pro- 
you tio, vix. * 1 n in matters of fair, 
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are dammable. This is the foundation or ground- 
work upon which that prodigious fabrick, 12. 
popery, reſts. Make void this foundation and 
the frength of popery, in point of argument is loft 
and gone. And as popery, ſo perſecutzonis found- 
ed upon the ſame principle; for tho” every perſe- 
cutor does not inſiſt, that all errors, in point of 
faith, are damnable, yet generally they inſiſt, 
that hoſe errors are ſo, which they perſecute for; 
which comes to the ſame thing, becauſe it is the 
damnableneſs of error which is the ground of per- 
ſecution in either caſe. So that if the foremen- 
tion'd propoſition, diz. that errors, in point of 
faith, are damnable, can be ſhewed to de: errone- 
ons, then popery and perſeculion, in point of argu- 
ment, muſt fall together. But building upon the 
foxemention'd foundation is like building upon 
the ſand, which when juſt reaſoning and ſolid ar- 

gument is brought againft it, then the foundation 
is waſhed away, and the ſtately ſtructure, which 
reſts upon it, falls to the ground. For, as the 
Bible, when admitted as the rule of trutb, is not 
an abſelute ſecurity againſt error, as I have ſhewn 
above; fo all errors, of what kind ſoever, which 
ſpring from it, cannot, in the nature of the thing, 
lay aut foundation for divine diſpleaſure, becauſe 

they are the product of a mfakenudgment only, 
and not of 2 vicious mind. If the caſe were other- 
wie, and mens miſtakes were their crines (tho' 
this, indeed, is an impoſſible ſuppoſition, «becauſe 
error cannot poſſibly have the nature of a crime 
In it) or if God would confider it as criminal (tho 
this, againg is making another impoſfible ſuppo- 
lition, becauſe it is morally impoſſible for God to 


be guilty of ſo much weatne/s and injuſtice) I ſay, 

if the caſe were ſo, then there would be that 25/5. 

ute neeeffty of an infallible living judge, as the 

church of Roe contends: for, to guard and ſicure 
KM . 5 5 


; men 


i 
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men from error, becauſe without ſuch a judge | 


men would. be perpetually running the utmo-ha- 
zard: Tho' this, indeed, would not prove the 


Biſhop of Rome to be that judge, or that infallibi- 


lity is any where lodged in the church of Roms. 


Seeing then that error is the effect of judg- 


ment, and not of choice, and therefore cannot 


poſſibly have in it the nature of a crime; conſe- 
_ quently, error, let it relate to what point ſoever, 

cannot poſſibly render men the /urtable. and pro- 
per objelis of divine diſpleaſure. And as error is 


not criminal in itſelf, 10 much leſs will God con- 


ſider and treat men @s criminals upon the account 
of it; ſeeing God is a righteous judge, and therefore 


he will not eſteem ar treat any man as a Crit 


except he be really fo. And as this is the truth 
of the caſes fo it is ſuch an anſwer to the Papiſts 


and perſecutors, as they cannot poſlibly get over; 


becauſe it is made up of /elf-evident propoſitions ; 


and conſequently the above propoſition (vi. that 


all, or that any errors in matters of faith are 


damnable, and which is the ground-work of 2 
pery and perſecution) is to be denied abſclutely, it 
being plainly repugnant to the nature of thi 
and therefore is abſolutely falſe. To diſtingutR 
here betwixt points fundamental and wot funda» 


mental, or in other words, points of greater or 
leſs importance to mankind; and to inſiſt, that 


want of faith, with regard to the former, will be 
judged criminal by Almighty God; this is to caſt 
a moſt ſnameful imputation upon the God of truth 
and goodneſs; keeing that the only proper ground 
of aſſent or diſſent, in any cale, is not the greater 


or leſs importance of the ſubject to which the 


propoſition relates, but only the ſtrengib or wweak- 
neſe of that evidence upon which the truth or 
falſeneſs of the propoſition depends. And ſince 


error 1 not change its nature by the greater or 


leſs 
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6 4 Diſcourſe concerning Per ſocutiot. 


leſs i importance of the ſubjett, but continues the 
ſame in every ſubject, of what importance ſoever 
it be; conſequently, diſſent muſt be equally cri- 
minal, or innocent, whether the 90 _ of great, 
or of no importance to us at all. | 
If it ſhould be urged, that error, in points of 
faith, does not become criminal by any natural 
 vileneſs in error itſelf,” but only in the preſent caſe 
it becomes ſo, as it caſts contempt upon Almighty 
God, by being a diſſent to a propoſition which he 
has. revealed: I anſwer, that no man ever yet 
refuſed aſſent to a propoſition, founded upon a di- 
vine teſtimony, when known to be ſuch. And if 
aſſent is at any time with- held from ſuch a pre- 
kal tion, either for want of conviftion that is 
nded upon 4 divine teſtimony, or that the 
ſenſe of the propoſition to which aſſent is de- 
| manded i is the true ſenſe; in either of theſe caſes, 
it is ſo far from caſting, contempt upon Almighty 
God, that, on the contrary, it is no more than 
: with-holding aſſent in a caſe, in which, in the na- 
ture of the ching, it .oyght not to be given. In 
ſuch a caſe God's veracit is not in the leaſt im- 
peach'd, and conſequently no injury is offered to 
bis moral character; becauſe the preſent queſtion 
is not, whether the teſtimony of God be a proper 
grund of eredit, and ſo whether all propoſitions 
whaſe, credibility reſts upon it be the proper vjecẽs 
of aſſent, that being granted on Re; but 
2 aſſent ought to be given in a caſe, where 
there does not appear fafficient euidence to deter- 
mine the judgment on that ſide of the queſtion 
to which aſſent is demanded, neither are thoſe, 
who demand that aſſent, able ta produce the 
ſhadow: of a prof, that they are infallible, and 
ſo are qualified to give an abſolute and certain 
determination in the caſe referred to: I ſay, the 


| queſtion is, whether, in ache caſe, affen wage 5 
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do be given; and I chink it is evident, from the 
nature of the thing, that it ought not; and if ſo, 
then, ſurely, it is a manifeſt cantempt, and an injury 
offer d to God's moral character, to repreſent him 
as requiring aſſent, and puniſhing men for with- 
holding it, in a caſe, where, in the nature of che 
thing, it ought not to be givenmr... 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that faith has the premiſe 
of ſalvatio annex d to it in the goſpel, and that 
infideliiy is declared damnable. To this I anανE . 
that faith, or the want of it, is not to be undet - 
ſtood in a philoſophical, but in a aral ſenſt ; that 
is, men - will not be ſaved or damned for their 
giving or cvitb- holding their aſſent to this prope- 
ſition, viz. that the goſpel of Chriſt is a divine 
revelation; but they will be ſaved or damned, as 
the end and purpoſe of that goſpel is or is net 
anſwered upon them. It is the ſame as if our 
Lord had ſaid, tho' men, by their {in and wiek⸗ 
edneſs, have expoſed themſelves to the juſt dif- 
pleaſure of Almighty God, yet he now, Y ay 
miniſtry, makes this kind and gracious offer to 
them, viz, that if they will repent, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, then he will par 
don their ſins, and receive them to favour; hut 
on the other fide, if they will, notwithſtanding 
this kind offer, ſtill go on in their wickedneſs, 
then God will execute his higheſt diſpleaſure up- 
on them, He that believeth, that is, he Who ac» 
cepts of this gracious offer, anſwers the eng. and 
purpoſe of it, by turning from the evil of his 
ways, and by bringing forth the fruits of newneſs 
of life, he ſhall be ſaved; but he that believeth not, 
offer, by an obſtinate continuance in his folly, 
he. ſhall be damned. This, I ſay, is the ſenſe" ot 
the aforeſaid declaration, as is abundantly evi- 
dent, not only from the nature of the ſubject, 
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but alſo from the tenour of the Net Tefta- 
ment. If I was in a houſe with a company of 
men, and was abſolutely certain that the houſe 
would fall to the ground in an hour's time, and 
dconſequentliy that nor. ſoul . preſent would in- 
editallh periſb, except they fled out of it, before 
that fall; and if I gave them timely warning of 
their danger; in this caſe, it would not be their 
faith or their infidelity, with regard to this warn- 
ing, but their going out, or Sheir continuing in this 
Houſe, which would be the cauſe of their ſafety or 
Aeſtruction. So in like manner, man, by his fin 
and wickedneſs, has expoſed himſelf to God's 
diſpleaſure; and Chriſt is ſent to apprize him of 
his danger, and to ſhew him the only and the 
certain way of eſcaping from it, viz. by re- 
pentance, and reformation of his evil ways: 
Now if he ſo far hearkens to this meſſage as to 
repent and amend, he will be ſaved, whether he 
is fatisfied of the divinity of this meſſage, or not; 
but, if he goes on in his wickedneſs, he will be 
damned, though he believes its divinity ever ſo 
ſtrongly. So, that in this caſe, it is not mens in- 
fidelity, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but their ohſtinate con- 
tinuance in their ius, which is the ground and cauſe 
of their damnation. Beſides, if the forementioned 
terms were to be underſtood in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, then the propoſition, to which they relate, 
would be plainly repugnant to the nature of tbings; 
becanſe it is morally impoſſible for God to be 
pleaſed" or diſpleaſed witu any agent, for barely 
giving or with. bolding his aſſent to this or any 
other propoſition; this aſſent being the effect of 
judgment; and not of choice (as I obſerved above) 
man being ſo far palſive in the preſent caſe, as 
that, if he attends to the ſubject, he cannot think 
and judge otherwiſe of it than he does. any ( 
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lay a juſt foundation for divine reſentment, ſo 


much leſs ought it to be the occaſion of diſpleaſure 
to men, with regard to one another; ſeeing it is 


what all men are involved in, or. at leaſt they 


cannot be certain of the contrary. For tho”. no 
man thinks himſelf in an error in any point, yet 
if he has a grain of modeſty in him, he will ad- 
mit that this may poſſibly be his caſe in one in- 
ſtance or other, tho' he ſees it not. And there- 


fore for men to be angry with, and to grieve and 
 offiitt one another for their different opinions, in any 


caſe whatever, is moſt unreaſonable and cruel, and 
is plainly repugnant to that common golden 
rule, of doing to all others as we would they foould 


do unto us. If error did draw forth divine diſplaa- 


ſure, and men would be plunged into endleſs mi- 
ſery in another world for its fake, then, indeed, 


there would be ſome few of reaſon for perſecu-. 


tion, and for taking away, mens lives upon the 
account of it; as the leſs evil of a few is prefer · 
able to the much greater evil of many others. 
For tho” puniſhment. is not a proper 
convietion, yet it may be urged, that, in this caſe, 


it is neceſſary. to guard and ſecure the common good. - 


The robber is executed, not to work a conviction 


in him that robbery is an error or a_ crime, bur 


becauſe by robbery he is become injurious to the 
preſent common happineſs, So, in like manner, 


if error were damnalle, then he that propagates 


it, mult be allowed to be (tho' not jntentionally, 


yet eventually) a common enemy to the future haps. 
pineſs of mankind. And tho' taking away ſuch. 


a man's life would be to him a great injury, yer 


it may be urged, that it would be neceſſary for 


the common Aafety ; juſt as when 2 fire breaks 
forth, the pulling down one man's houſe is ne- 


ceſſary to {ave the burning of the own. But 


means of 
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then it muſt be remembered, that if this be the 
caſe, there would be, as I obſerved above, an 
abſolute neceſſity of an infallible judge, whom every 
man could have free recourſe to, and receive from 
him an abſolute and certain determination of the 
caſe in every diſputable point whatever; for 
otherwiſe mankind would lie under the greateſt 
hardſhip poſſible. And, therefore, the Church of 
Rome, how contrary ſoever ſhe acts to the chriſtian 
religion, yet ſhe ſtill preſerves a kind of con/fency 
zoith herſelf ; ſhe perſecutes, as aforeſaid, but 
then ſhe inſifts that thoſe errors are damnable 
which ſhe perſecutes for, and that there is with 
her an infallible living judge to guard and ſecure. 
men from thoſe errors; _ that when this be- 
comes ineffectual, and error takes place, then ſhe 
perſecutes merely out of neceſity, thereby to pre- 
vent the propagation of this evil, and as a pro- 
per expedient to prevent the future endleſs mi- 
ſery of mankind. So that, as J ſaid before, if 
error were damnable, then there would be ſome 
fete of reaſon for religious perſecution. But if 
it were admitted, that perſecution will follow, 
as a juſt conſequence from the aforeſaid princi- 
ple, iz. that error is damnable, yet it is by no 
means ta be ed Becauſee . 

Firſt, He that perſecutes is not conftituted an 
infallible judge, — ſo is not qualified to give an 
abſolute and certain determination in any diſpu- 
table point of faith; and therefore perſecution 
muſt be wrong, let it come from what quarter 
ſoe ver. It is true, the Church of Rome, in order 
to juſtify herſelf in this caſe, pretends to be in- 
fallible ; but this is only pretended, and not 
proved; therefore ſhe is not juſtified by this pre- 
rence, but, on the contrary, all her perſecutions 
may de juſtly charged upon her as crimes. Again, 


| Secondly, 
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— Perſecution is ot juftifabl, becauſs 
che forementioned principle is falſe upon which 
it is founded. For as — can be juſtly eſteem · 
ed criminal, but a Wwilful ehuſing to do evil, when 
it is in our power to chuſe and do the c 


or a wilful chuſing to omit doing that good which 


is in our own power to do; and as error is on 
a defect in the andenſtanding, and in which the will 
is not concerned; ſo, conſequently, error, in any 

dint Whatever, cannot lay a %% foundation for 
divine diſpleaſure; and, if wo, W 1 it cannot be 
- juſt ground for perſecution. © $5 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho? ertotz aint 
ed as an aft of the underſtanding, be not crimi- 
nal; yet when mens underſtandings are miſled 
their vicious intlinations, then the errors, whi 
y fall into, become criminal, becauſe, if mula 
had not indulged their vicious inclinations, their 
underſtandings would not have been miſled, and 
conſequently they would not have fallen into ſuch 
errors. I anſwer, whatever viciouſneſs there is in 


men, that muſt, in the nature of the thing, be 


criminal, in itſelf, and diſpleaſing to Almighty 
God ; and if ſuch viciouſneſs ſhould, in any in- 
ſtance, be the grun and cauſe of error, ſuch 
error would not hereby become criminal; hecauſe 
the fault in this caſe, does not he in man's error, 
which is the effect, but only in his indugim his 
vicious inclinations, which was the ground and 
cauſe of that error; and becauſe a mati s vices will 
render him equally criminal, and diſpleaſing to 
Almighty God, whether thoſe vices are introdu/tive 
to any error; of not. The caſe is the ſame; whe- 
; ther error be the produce of Alb, bigotry, of the” 
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a man's viciqus inclinations hiaſs his judgment (cho ” . 
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bly have in it the nature of a crime; and there- 
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like ; 3.4n which caſes, a man's miſtakes are not bis 
crimes, becauſe, whatever criminalneſs he may be 


_ chargeable with, it ariſes from his refu/ing-or neg- 
_ tecting to make uſe of the means which he might 


and could have made uſe of, to bring him to the 
Knowledge of the trutb. I ſay, whatever in ſuch 
a caſe is criminal in a man, it muſt, in the nature 


af the thing, confift in, and be confined to that 


wherein his 427//-is. concerned, that is, wherein he 


chuſes to do what he might and ought to have 
avoided, or chuſes to avoid what he might and 
ought to have done. Error, or a wrong judg- 
ment, being ſtrictly and properly the act of the 
underſtanding, and in which the will is not con- 
cerned (it being impoſſible, in the nature of the 
thing, for a man to chſe to err) it cannot poſſi» 


S 


face, how faulty ſoever men be chat are in error, 


when they neglect or refuſe to make uſe of the 


means proper ſor their conviction, their errors 
cannot be juſtiy charged upon them as their crimes, 
but their faultineſs muſt ariſe from ſomething 
wherein their <vil7s are concerned. as I mw 
above. 

If it ſhould be BAI ungedy that. men are not 
perſecuted for their errors conſidered as errors, but 
for their o///znacy and perverſencſs which led them 


- into thoſe errors, and which is the cauſe of their | 


perſiſting in them: I anſcwer, admitting that ſuch 


obſtinacy and perverſeneſs may be juſtly charge- 


able upon ſome men, yet it cannot be a jf ground 
lor perſecution ;. becauſe, rt, no man can be a 
judge who is juſtly chargeable with ſuch obſtina- 
fo, and who not. The ſprings of action are ſo 
a ſecret locked up in every man's own breaſt, 

that one mam cannot be an abſolute and infallible 
Ziage, what are the ſprings and cauſe of action to 
any other man; and therefore, if one man charges 

0 obſtinacy 
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the ground and cauſe of error in im; in ſuch a 
caſe, he takes upon him to determine a point, 
_ which he cannot 
caſe is the ſame, 


ſſibly be a judge of. The 
as the ground and cauſe of error; for tho” this 


may -potlibly be the caſe, in ſome inſtances, yet it 
is what no man, or body of nen, can be a judge of, 
to or for any other man; and therefore no man 
or body of men, can have a right to judge of the 


groumd and cauſe of error, except he, or they, be 
conſtituted an infalliblè judge, to give an abfolute 
and certain determination of the caſe; which no 


man, or body of men, can prove them Lelvus to 


be. Again, ſecandly, error, in the eaſes here re- 
ferred to, cannot be a juſt ground for perſecution, 
becauſe tho* it might be a misfortune to the erro- 


_ neous- perſon himſelf, yet it is no way ixjurious 


to the preſent or future happineſ of n e If 
a man ſhould be in an error, and if his error 


ſhould ſpring either from his obfinacy or his vicious 
iyclinatious, the caſe would be jult the ſame to 


the reſt of mankind, as if it had — ung from the 
moſt careſul enquiry poſſible; ;/ 10 that their happi- 


neſs and well-being, as to this world and the next; 
would not be affected by it. And therefore to 


aui and puniſh à man tor erring, as aforeſaid, 
would be to do what we have no authority for, 


and therefore would be aujuſtifable. The caſe is 


che fame, whether error relates to this or that” _ 


of faith, or to the rule of faith itſelf; that is, as 
chrifttans cannot be Juſtiſd in treating one ane- 
ther ill, for their different opinions, with reſpect 
to the chriſtian religion; ſo neither can cbiſtiaus o 
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fdels be juſtiſied in perſecuting one another? = 


tor their —— apprchenſions, with regard to 
the aii of tie chriſtian revelation. For as 
-heuitians nat 1 h 
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nature of the thing, have 
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4 of dominion over — 2 25 oy d&- 
aide 4 aſſent. to this p! tion, vix. that 
the goſpel. of Chriſt is a divine revelation ; nor to 
Pariſh them fbr with-bolding their aſſent, when the 
evidence propoſed is not ſufficient to work their 
conviction z ſo, on the other ſide, the unbelievers 


cannot, in the nature of the thing, have a right of 


dominion Over believers, fo as to prabibit their aſ⸗ 
ſent, when the evidence produced, for the 


of the chriſtian revelation, is ſufficient ſor new 


conviction. So that perſecution” is equally an- 
reaſonable, and cruel, and therefore is Hated 
on either iide... 

If it ſhould be farther ud, 40 cho error is 
not criminal in itſelf, yet it may be attended with 
ſuch conſequences as are injurious to mankind, that 
is, mens errors may lead them into ſuch praZices 


as are huriſul to their neighbours, and therefore 


ſuch errors ought to be refirained.”. I anſcver, that 
as the end of, government is to guard and ſecure 
the common good, fo it muſt be the bufineſs and 
dyty of governours to prevent and hinder men 
-#xjaring one another, by making ſuch laws 

as are proper to ſecure mens perſons, properties; 
and. reputation, and to execute thole laws by pu- 
uiſping tranſprefſors. But then it will by no means 
follow, that men are to be puniſhed, antecedent to 
their faults, and upon a preſumption that one time 


or — they will be guilty of them; which is 


ent caſe, When men perform ſuch acti- 
ons AS are — to the commonwealth, it is the 


buſineſs of governours to corre and reſtrain them, 


whether thoſe actions are the effect of error; or 


whether they ſpring from any other cauſe. But 
n the ground. and reaſan ot ſuch correction is 


evidently this, viz. the hurtfulneſs of the a&jcns 


themſelves, and not the right or the wroyg judg- 
A cadet Romer which may be the — | 


or 
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or reaſon of them. A man's e iogbncig, 
in any point, cannot burt or injure his: neigh» 
bours, till it be reduced to practice; and, there. 
fore; l it be reduced to practice, it cannot, in 
the nature of the thing, be 1 proper object of 
reſeut ment; and conſequently it cannot render the 
man the proper object of correction. Suppoſe a 
man ſhould be of opinion that there is no ſuch 
thing as property, and conſequently that he has as 
goed a title to poſſeſs and enjoy what his neighbour 
is legally poſſeſſed of as the poſſeſſor. This opts 
nion is as dangerous, with regard to its conſe- 
quences, as any; and yet, whilſt it continues 
barely an opinion, or an act of the man's judgmen 
only, it is not izjurious or burtful to an 
i therefore to puniſi a man, for being of hich a an 
opinion, would be to puniſh in a caſe, where there 
is no fault or injury done, and conſequentiy to 
puniſh where there is no , ground for it. But 
if a man of this principle ſhould take the liberty . 
to break in upon his neighbour's property, and 
ſnould erroncouſſy think himſelf innocent in 10 do- | 
ing. he would be the object of publict reſentment 
and correfion; becauſe he breaks in upon the pub- 
lick 4rangquillity, which it is the buſineſs of governs - 
ment to guard and ſecure. And in this caſe it is 
not a man's error, but his injurious ackions, which 
render him vworuby of puniſhment, ſuch actions 
being always to be prevepted and guarded againſt, 
let them ſpring ſrom what motive or prixciple ſo- 
cver, And gheretore, as on the one {ide a man 
ought not to be punuiſbed for his opinion, tho? er- 
roneous, becauſe his errors in judgment are not 
injurious nor hurtful to any; ſo, on the other 
ſide, if his error ſhould lead him to ations which 
are hurtful to his neighbours, he ought to ns 
under a gublict reſtraint; not becauſe he errs, but 
becauſe he performs Ge: actions as Are -Puriful ta 
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others, and are equally as hurtful, when they 
ſpring from error, as when they ſpring from any 
„ / ROMS. 2166 


* 


As error ought to ſcreen a man from correction, 
when he performs ſuch actions as are hurtful to 
his netghbours ; ſo when error relates to the per- 
foral character or property of others, and the pub- 
licarion of it is, in itſelf, injurious, then ſuch pub- 
fication ought to be re/ftrained. Suppoſe one man 
thould #romeonfly think another man to be a bref, 
or a knave, or that the preſent government is le- 
22), and that it ought to be taken out of the hands 
in which it is lodged, and to be put into the hands 
of others; in either of theſe caſes, the publication 
of error is Huriſul, as it is a breaking in upon the 
perſenal charaffer arid property of others, which it 
Is the buſineſs of government to guard and ſe- 
cure. And tho), in the latter caſe, the govern- 
ment is not unbinged by ſuch publications, yet 
every ſuch action is a flep /owards it, and therefore 
it ought to be reſtrained; it being as fit that go- 
vernours ſhould guard and ſecure their ow? rights 
and poeſſeſiors, as the rights and poſſeſſions of thoſe 
they are governours to. But, tho” the publica- 
tion of error is to be reſtrained, when ſueh publi- 
cation relates to the perſonal character or property 
of others, and is irſcit injurious and hurtful; yet 
it will, by no means, follow, that it is the buſi- 
neſs and duty of governours to reſtrain the pub. 
lication of all errors whatever, On the contrary, 
it is the buſineſs and duty of governours to guard 
and defend men from injury in the publication of 
their errors, except the publication itſelf be ixju- 
Tious and hurtful, as aforeſaid; for 'as man is a 
- dependent, creature, deſigned for ſociety; and as the 
buſineſs of ſociety is principally carried on by 
mens conVWying their ideas one to another; ſo it is 
the bine and duty of governours to guard and 
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Protect men in ſo doing, whilſt that conveyance is 
not injurious nor hurtful to the reſt of mankind. 
Every erroneous perſon thinks he judges rghtly, 
and that they are in the wrong who are contrary- 


minded to him; and as he is naturally diſpoſed _ 


to publiſh his opinions, and thereby to bring o- 
thers to the knowledge of what he apprebends to 
be truth; ſo herein he ought, in reaſon, to be 
guarded and protected from harm, when the pub- 
lication of his opinions is no way #71645 to the 
perſonal character or property of any. Again, 
If it ſhould be further urged, that tho" true re- 
ligion, or that duty which men owe to their Creator, 
and to their fellow-creatures, ariſes from the relation 
they ſtand to God, and to each other, and there- 
fore mult be perpetually and invariably the ſame in 
all ages and places; yet the externals. of religion, 
or the forms or modes of worſhip, by which men 
pay their ackne vledgments to God, are of an in- 
different nature, and therefore may be varied as the 
circumſtances of things ſhall require; and as go- 
vernours are the guardians of humans happineſs, ſo. 
they ought to appoint forms of worſhip, and to pu- 
zi/h thoſe who diſſent from — and who pay 
their reſpect to God in a way different from what 
the government has appointed, becauſe ſuch diſ- 
ſent introduces diſorder, and is injuricus to ſociety. 
I anſiwer, That as government was deſigned for 
the good of mankind, by obliging each individual 
to pay that debt which (according to his condition 
and circumſtances in lite) he owes to ſociety, and 
by guarding the pesſons, the reputetions, and the 
properties of men from being injured by each o- 
ther; ſo governours ought to uſe all proper means 
for the attaining thoſe valuable ends. And as 
the appointing publick forms of worſhip, for 
men to pay their acknowledgments to God by, 
and perſons to miniſter therein, and to be con- 
ſtant monitors to ſtir up the people to their duty, 
. YM. way 
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may be ſubſervient to the publick good; fo, I think, 
it is right and fit that governours ſhould make 
ſuch a provifion; that every one may have the 
- opportunt ay their publick acknowledgments 
to God, which the 33 of mankind think 
it is their duty t ut then as the duty which 
every mans owes to his Maker ariſes from that re- 
lation which he ftands in to him, and as ſociety is 
no way intereſted therein; ſo, in the nature of the 
thing, he is not anſtoerable to ſociety for the per- 
formance of that duty, or the neglect of it. If he 
worſhips God publickly, no man is a geiner; and. 
if he neglects it, no man is a loſer thereby. If he 
worſhips God his way or that way, whilſt no man 
is injured in his ſo doing, he cant, in the nature 
of the thing, be the proper object of publick re- 
ſentment or correction, 
The ground and foundation of ſociety, and con- 
fequently of government, I take to be this; man 
is a dependent creature, who in a ſingle capacity 
is not qualified to procure the comſorts, nor guard 
againſt the evils of life; fo that he is not only 
from the rraſon of the thing, and from his ſocial 
affections, led into ſociety, but alſo from his natu- 
ral indigent condition in life, is under a kind of 
neceſſity to fall into ĩt, or of conſtituting a publick 
intereſt; by which means every individual is, or 
at leaſt ought to be obliged to perform his part 
towards the /upport of the wwhole,, and conſequent- 
ly of each individual, which they, in their ſingle - 
capacity, were not capable of doing for them- 
ſelves. * And likewiſe by this means all proper 
meaſures are, or ought to be taken to guard and 
fecure each individual from that injury and harm 
which they, in their ſingle capacity, are not qua- 
lified to ſecure: themſelves from. And as gover- 
nours are no other than the mnifers and repreſen- 
tatives of ſociety, who act for them, and in _ : 
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place and ſtead, ſo they cannot, in the nature of 
the thing, have any juſt demand upon an indivi- 
dual, except in thoſe caſes in which it is for the 
the publick good; neither can they juſtly lay a 
reſtraint upon an individual, but in thoſe caſes in 


which the publict is injur'd; and conſequently they 
— 


can have no right, as governours, to 


the uſe of thoſe modes of worſhip which they 


provide, nor to puniſh men tor diſſenting from 
them, becauſe the publick is not benefited by the 


former, nor injured by the latter. And, 


Whereas it is urged, that diſſent from the forms 
of worſhip, which the government has appointed, . 


introduces diſorder, and is injurious to ſociety it 
muſt be granted, that there has been difference 
of opinions, with reſpect to the forms of wor- 


ſhip among chriſtians ; men have likewiſe diſen- 


ted from thoſe forms which the government has 
appointed; much ai/order has followed, and much 
injury has been done to ſociety hereby. But then 
it is to be remembered, that ſuch diforder, &c. 
did not ſpring from a liberiy of diſſent, but from 
a reſtraint ot that liberty. If men were left per- 
fectly at liberty to worſhip God in the way which 
every man judged beſt, no diſorder or injury to ſo- 
ciety could poſſibly attend it, provided there was 
nothing in the act of worſhip injurious to others, 
It every particular family had a particular mode 


of worſhip, no one could be a /ufferer hereby, 


and conſequently no injury is done to 2 But, 
if governours reſtrain that liberty, by puniſhing 
diſſenters, then every evil follows. Men are then 
effected and grieved without any jult case; they 
are /cmpred to be hypocrites, to violate their na- 
: FE 5 
rural conſciences; their reſentment is raiſed, and the 
are by this means draws into faults, which o- 


therwiſe they would not be guilty of. It likewiſe 


gives evil. minded men an opportunity of ene 
1 8 =» an 
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and triumphing over their perſecuted neighbours, 
of loading them with reproach, and taking every 
opportunity of adding to their burdex. It would 
be endleſs to enumerate all the evils which at- 
tend the reſtraint of liberty in this caſe, Add 
to this, that the diſorders and injuries done to 
fociety, here referr'd to, did not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, ſpring from men's d:Ferext religious opinions, 
or modes of worſhip, but from that worlaly wealth, 
and . authority to direct the underſtandings and 
conſciences of men, which have. been Zacked to 
them, and which the leaders of each party have 
been too apt to aſſume to themſelves, If no 
worldly advantage or diſadvantage had attended 
men's religious opinions, or modes of worſhip, 
which in reaſon ought not, then, I imagine the 
diſputes about epi/copacy and prestytery, about forms 
00 extemporary prayer, and the like, would not 
have been 1jurious or burtſul to mankind ; bur. 
when honours, large poſſeſſions, and authority are 
tacked to this or that ſet of opinions, or this or 
that mode of worſhip, this has proved a power- 
ful 7emptation to each party to make uſe of all me- 
thods, how unjuſtitiable ſoever, to gain or ſecure 
them; and this has introduced a world of evzls 
and miſery upon mankind, It is not enough to 
- fay, in this caſe, that it were 4ezzer if all men did 
worſhip God in the ſame way, becauſe then there 
would be s place for contention upon this foot. 
For admitting this to be tue, yet it is what is not 
to be expected; and to attempt to procure it by 
Perſeculion is to make uſe of a deſperate remedy, in- 
deed, a remedy a thouſand times worſe than the 
diſeaſe; a remedy, which as already done ſo 
= much miſchief in the world, that one would think 
BB every good mon ſhould iremble at the thoughts of 
i it. But farther, EO. 
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If there ſhould be urged, in favour of perſecu- 
tion, ſuch texts as theſe, Matt. xv. 13. Every 

plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, ſhall 
be rooted up. I anfiver, I ſhall not take upon me 
to enquire into the ſenſe of thoſe words of Chriſt, 
or of any other text in which men think that per- 
ſecution is countenanced ; all I ſhall obſerve is this, 
that each religious party will be ſure to interpret 
them in their own favour, and to the prejudice of 
thoſe who are contrary-minded to them. And 
from hence it will follow, that if thoſe words are 
a proper argument, and the ground and reaſon for 
perſecution to one ſect of chriſtians, then they will 
be ſo to every other ſect. And this, indeed, 
would make good, in a literal ſenſe, thoſe other 
words of Chriſt, that he came not to bring peace on 
the earth, but a fword ; becauſe this would lay a 
foundation for a thorough perſecution, ' and Chriſten- 
dom would become a field of blood. The Papiſts, 
of courſe, will conſider themſelves to be the vine- 
yard which the Lord hath planted, and that all 
other ſects and parties of chriſtians are plants 
which their heavenly Father hath not planted, 
and which, therefore, are to be rooted up. The 
caſe will be the ſame, with reſpect to Proteſtants; 
the epiſcopal party will conſider themſelves as 
branches of God's planting, and that all other ſects 
are plants which their heavenly Father hath not 
planted, and therefore are to be rooted up. The 
Preſtyterians will likewiſe, of courſe, conſider 
_ themſelves as branches of the Lord's planting, and 
that all others are plants which their heavenly Fa- 
ther hath not planted, and therefore to be rooted 
up. This language and reaſoning will ſuit Inde- 

pendants, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Muggletonians, and 
all other /e#s and parties of chriſtians whatever; 
they are, each of them, in their own eſtimation, . 
the branch of God's planting, the work of his MU 
TT "Pn. | hand, 738 
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hand z whereas all others are plants which their 


heavenly Father hath not planted, and therefore 
are to be rooted up. In ſhort, this is ſuch lan- 
guage and N as will ſuit all parties, and all 
countries, as well North and South-Britain, as 
Spain or Portugal: every man may gird his 
ſword upon his thigh, and go forth in the name 
and Frengib of the Lord his God, and ſtay till 
he has laid heap upon heap, becauſe every plant 


. eobich his beavenly Father hath not planted, is to be 


plucked up root and branch. Thus ſtands the caſe, 
if perſecution/be admitted upon ſuch reaſoning, as 


above. But can ſo vile a thing as perſecution, 


which introduces nothing but miſery into this 
world, and which anſwers zo good end, with rela» 


tion to another; Can that, I ſay, be juſtiſied, or 


ſo much as countenanced from the religion of Chriſt? 
no, certainly, The chriſtian religion is excellent- 
ly calculated to promote the common tranquility, 
by recommending peace, unanimity, forbearance, 
brotherly kindneſs, and univerſal charity to our prac- 
tice. . Yea, it recommends loving and doing good, 
and contributing all we can to each other's hap- 
pineſs in this world, as the only ſure way to obtain 
the happineſs of another; and therefore one would 
think it above the ſkill of the moſt ſubtle ſophiſter, 
to extract the deadly poiſon of perſecution — it. 
And yet, how mnonſirous and unnatural ſoever this 
may be, it has proved true in fact; chriſtians 


have not only perſecuted, but they have likewiſe 
endeavour'd to juſtify their conduct herein, from 


the chriſtian revelation; which, were it not for the 
commonneſs of it, would be too ſurprizing a 
thing to be imagined. Upon the whole I hope 
it appears that error is not damnable, and that 


perſecution is not juſtifiable, 


The uſe I would make of this diſcourſe is to 
obſerve, that as per/ecution..is an evil thing and 
. . f - enters 
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Bitter, and which can by no means be juſtified, as 
I have before ſhewn ; ſo it is high time that it 
were baniſbed out of the chriſtian world, Alas! 
How many weeping eyes and aching hearts has 
it cauſieſy produced, and how many precious lives 
have been ſacrificed as victims to it? Is it not, 
then, full time for chriſtians to think with them- 
ſelves, that perſecution is not a beauty, but a 
Vlemiſb to their profeſſion? and that as their obli- 

ation to love, and do good to each other, ariſes 
from their being men, who are, by nature, enter» - 
ed into the ene great ſociety, or commonwealth —- 
of mankind ; ſo it is not their different opinions 
in any point, which can poſſibly cancel or take off 
this obligation? And, as perſecution is exceed 
ing vile in itſelf, fo it does not change its ante 
from the different hands thro* which it paſſes; it 
continues the ſame in all countries, in all parties, 
and in all perfors, tho it is, indeed, 4% exeuſable 
in ſome than in others, as being more inconſiſtent 
with ſome mens principles, than with other meng, 
And thus perſecution is lefs excuſable in a Pro- 
teftant than in a Papi}, as I have ſhewn above. 
And tho* fome men are apt to fee it in a different 
light, when they view it in another party, than 
when they ſee it in their own, it being g:/ded over, 
and called by another name in the latter caſe z yer 
it is nat really another, but the ſame thing. The 

offifting and grieving men, for the ſake of their 
religious principles, is periecution, whether it he in 
Poland or in Britain; and therefore it ought to be 
equally detgſiad by us. The many cruelties prac- 
tiled by the Roman Catholicks have often deeply 
ffefted the proteſtant world, and made every ten- 
der heart to bleed; and yet Proteſtants have been 
too apt to cheriſh that viper in their own boſems, 
which, when ſeen at a diſtance preying upon 
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others, raiſes in them ſo much horror and indigna- 
tion. And, as perſecution does not change its 

nature, from the different hands by which it is ex- 
ecuted, ſo neither is it leſs perſecution, by reaſon 


of the different way, or the different depree in which 
it-is practiſed. The afflicting and grieving men, 


for the ſake of their opinions, is perſecution, in 


what way, or in what degree loever it takes place. 


He that makes his neighbour's differing from him, 


in opinion, the ground and reaſon of his contri- 
-buting to his «nbapprineſs, is guilty of perſecution, 


whether he afflicts him in this or that way, or to a 


greater or leſs degree. Perſecution in its notorious 
inſtances (ſuch as the cruelties of the inguiſition, 
the maſſacres of France or Ireland, the burnings 


of Smithfield, the executions at Thorn, and the like) 


is exceeding ſhocking to human nature, as it makes 
a deep impreſſion upon the more tender part of 


our compoſition, viz. our attections, and thereby 
chills our blood, when. we reflect upon it. And 


as the greater inſtances only deeply affe us, and 
ſtrike us with Horror; fo ſome men are apt to 
think that theſe only are vile, and come under the 
name of perſecution; whereas every injury, done 


to *our, neighbour, for the ſake of his religious 
Principles, is perſecution, and has the ſame natural 
vileneſs, of what degree ſoever it be. It ſprings 


from the ſame root, and would, if indulged, 
carry men to the higheſt /everities, The ſame 
ſpirit Which diſpoſes one man to bring another 
before the judgment-ſeat, in order to have him 


fined or impriſoned, for his advancing a propoſition” 
which contradicts another 2 ition that had 
been advanced before, would, 


if indulged, diſpoſe 


him to hale the other to execution, tho, poſſibly, 
it is what at firſt he did not intend; If thoſe 
men who are for moderate perſecution, as ſome call 
it, ſhould be told, that the time would come in 
. — which 


— 


Which they would imbrue their hands in the Hood 
of their innocent neighbours, they would be apt to 
cry out with Hazael, Am Ja dog, that 1 ſhould do 


this great wickedneſs * And yet the ſame motive, : 


and the ſame ſpirit which diſpoſed them to the 

leſs, would, if followed effectually, lead them on 

to do i greater bl... 
Is it then not high time for chriſtians, of all de- 


nominations whatever, to put on the ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, by putting on that {pi rit and temper , 
in him whoſe 


which abundantly ſhewed itſel 
name they bear? The ſpirit of Chriſt is a ſpirit 
of love, and love worketh no ill to its neighbour, 
And as our being animated by this ſpirit is what 
will be an evidence to us that we are Chriſt's true 
Diſciples ; ſo this will be ſuch an antidote as will 
effectually expel and purge out of us the por/oxous 
ſpirit of -perſecution. Perſecution is of a growing 
nature; and, when once it breaks out, we cannot 
poſſibly judge where it will ſtop ; and, therefore, 
wie ought carefully to guard againſt all approaches: 
to it, which will be effectually done by ſubjecting 
our tempers and a#ions to Chriſt's law of love. 


And, as weought to purgeout everything thatmay” 


diſpoſe us to perſecution, ſo we ought, from the 
reaſon of the thing, to uſe our endeavours to check 


# 
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and contraul it, auhen or <vhercver it appears. Perſe. 


cution is a deadly evil, which every heart andevery 
hand ſhould be engaged to 42» from this world. 
We are all, by nature, united in the one great ſociety, 
or commonwealth of mankind ; and tho' we are 
divided into kingdoms, nations, &c. which are parts 
and branches of that one great ſociety ; yet our 
union with one part does not deſtroy our relation, 
nor take off our obligations to the reſt. . We are, 
by nature, ſo far made ' guardians of each other's 
happineſs, as that it becomes our dy, when their 


neceſſity calls, and our ability enables, to mixiſter , 


afliſtancę 
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aſſiſtance and ſuccour to them. Let then every 
Proigſtant, every chriſtian, every man put forth his 
endeavour to ſuppreſs and baniſh, as a common evil, 
perſecution from this globe. But, 
2 Happy, thrice happy Britain : J the litteth as 
a Nuten among the nations, and as a Princeſs 
among the provinces, and knows no {ach forrow, 
being under the guardianſhip of a Prince *, whoſe 
reign has not been been polluted and ſtained with 
.* bleed of perſecution, and I truſt will not; a 
Prince who has hitherto not only made Britain's 
enemies to be at peace with her, but has kept her 
alſo from offering violence io ber/elf, and from 
chruſting a dagger into her own breaſt ; which is 
the caſe of perſecution. Her children, cho“ di er- 
ing much in their religious ſentiments (which, 
poſſibly, is the caſe all the world over, where men 
have not padlecks put upon their underſtandings) 
may every one fit 7 ile under his own vine, and 
under his fig-tree, enjoying the fruits of their 
own labour, and have none to make them afraid. 
In her the ſons of violence cannot hurt; and, by 
the bleſſing of a good government, the Tiomifh, 
soolfifh ſpirit, which is greedy of prey, and tongs to 
geverr, is made peaceably to lie down with the 
 fanth, yea, the kid, the forks, and the young lion 
lie down: together. O Britain ! may ſuch peace 
long continue within thy walls, and hg} ny 
within thy palaces; and may thy happy days be 
lengthened out to many generations; be thou as 
a city, that is at unity in itſelf, whoſe members ars 
cemented together by the /pirit of love. Let thy 
virtue and goodneſs render thee amiable in the fight 
of the nations; and let Io glory ſhine forth as 
the ſun at noon-day. ay thy guardian angel 
long continue to be 1 et him not go down 
to the grove: till he hath filled up a good old age, 


KE. George, © 
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and be gathered to his fathers as a ſhock of corn 
that is 2 ripe. May the Princes that ſpring out 
of his loins be Britain's Protefors to our lateſt * 
poſterity. And, O that it may be a diadem in 
their cr020n, that they have anſwered the purpoſes 
of government, by guarding and ſecuring the hap- 
pineſs of this people. And may every Gong 
formed againſt hem, or Britain's proſperity, 
blaſted and brought to nought. But, can there 
be any man who can 12 the removal of ſuch @ 
government, whilſt they happily live under the pro» 
zefion of it? If any ſuch there are, as they muſt 
be monſters in nature, ſo I truſt their number is bus 
ſmall. We are guarded from enemies abroad, and 
kept in the quiet poſſeſſion of every Sin at 
home, which 1 was deſigned to ſecurt 
to us. And what farther can we with for? Not, 
ſurely, for the return of a Popiſh Pretender, becauſe 
that is to wiſh the return of popery, the return of 
miſery. Popery is an engine fitted to deſtroy and 
lay waſte the happineſs of mankind, by introdu- 
cing oppreſſion, tyrauny, and. perſecution, Can then 
any man, who wiſhes Britains glory and happi- 
neſs, deſire the removal of that Prince, that family 
from the throne, which are our any ſecurity * And 
can he wiſh for the placing a Popy/b Pretender in 
their ſtead ? No, that is an apparent contradiction ; 
every ſuch perſon being, in the nature of the 
thing, an enemy to Britain's happineſs,  _ 
To conclude, let perſecution ceaſe ; and be no 
more heard of, either in Britain or in this world. 
4 And let peace and 1 and prevail 
in this and in all lande. And then the gracious 
purpoſe of our kind Creator will be fully anſwer- 
. ed, in the common felicity of his creatures; to which 
I am perſuaded every good man will ſay, Amen. 
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AN 


EXAMINATION 
OT OI OW; 


Mr. BARCLAT" 8 Principles, 


with Regard to Man- 8 natural / Abili ity 


ſince the fall; 


As: lid 1 in his Book, entitled, An 3 
for the true Chriſtian Divinity, as the ſame is 
held forth and preached by the People called, in 

Scorn, Quakers, Wherein is ſhewn, That the 
ſaid Principles ate erroneous, and in which Hu- 


= 


man Nuture is vindicated from that Burden 


of Reproach he has loaded it with. In a 
Letter to Friend, occaſion'd by the great 
- Commendation given to Mr. Barclay's Per- 
ke, in the Britiſh Fournal, No XXX. 
and now offered to the Conſideration of the 


1 called * | 
es 


N 


- 4 7+ 5 


8. hs: great comtmaendadaa given to Mr. 
- Barclay's performance, in the Britiſh 
Journal, awakened your curioſity, and 
diſpos' d you to buy the book; and as 
your 5 it induced yu to put it into my 
hands, that I might give you my opinion of that 


. performance ; ſo 1 have, in > Jane to truth, ſent 
you 


An Examination of Mr. Barclays Princigies. 9 


you my thoughts of it, in this publick way. For 
tho* the book has been publiſh'*d many years, 
and the author is long ſince dead, and fo the take- 
ing noticeof it, in this way, may have the appear - 
ance of unfairneſs ; yet, ſeeing it has been lately 
ſo highly commended, in a publick news- paper; 
when this, is conſider'd, that colour of unfairneſs 
which otherwiſe my examing it might be liable 
to, I think, is taken away. __ . : 
The Britiſh Journal, Saturday, April 13, 1723. 
Numb. XXX. gives the the following character 
of Mr. Barclays ſcheme and performance. I 
am not aſham'd to own, that I have, with 
great pleaſure read over Mr. Barclays Apo- 1 
% logy tor Quakeriſm, and do really think it = 
ce to be the moſt maſterly, charitable, and rea- g 
« ſonable ſyſtem, that I have ever ſeen. It ſolves 
c the numerous difficulties, rais'd by other ſects, 
“ and, by turns, thrown at one another; ſhews 
c all parts of the ſcripture to be uniform and 
c conſiſtent; and as Sir Jſaac Newton, by allow- 
« ing him gravitation, has accounted for all the 
+ phenomena. of nature; fo if we allow Mr. 
% Barclay thoſe operations of the ſpirit, which 
« the Quakers pretend to feel, and which, he 
i « ſays every man in the world has, and may 
N <« feel, if he watches its motions, and does not 
« ſuppreſs them; then, I think, all the jangling 
« yain queſtions, numerous, ſuperſtitious,” and 
ce various oppreſſions, which have plagued the 
„ world from the beginning, would ceaſe, and 
. « be NVP 5 
5 I ſhall not concern myſelf, with what this vt - 
1 thor has ſaid of Mr. Barclay's book; my intent 
8 not being to oppoſe him, but only to take the 255 
5 | fame liberty, in giving my pinion of that per- | 3 
b formance, as he has done. I ſhall, indeed, pro- 9 
t cecd one ſtep farther than this author, namely, 
„„ | not 


* 
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not only give my opinion, but likewiſe ſhew, 
upon what grounds that opinion is founded, as 


will appear in the following lines. And if 1 


ſhould, in any particular, differ from him, Iam 
perſuaded I ſhalt not offend ; preſuming he will 
allow, that I have an equal right to diſſent 
from him in my opinion, and to publiſh the 
grounds of that diſſent, as he has to diſſent from 
me. I ſhall likewiſe conſider Mr. Barclays ſcheme, 
and performance, whit it is in itſelf, and not 
What it is, when compar'd with other ſyſtems and 
performances. Theſe _ being premis'd, I 

oceed to obſerve, that, I have likewiſe read 


r, Barclay's book, and do really think it con- 


tains a confus d, abfurd ſcheme of . z in which 
God is conſider'd, as dealing with his creatures, 
not according to the moral fines of things, but 
from arritary pleaſure. For tho? the author 
ſometimes brings Juſtice, goodneſs, trulb, &c. in- 
to the caſe, and argues from theſe, 11 conſe- 
quently, reaſons from the fitneſs of things, when 
it turns to the advantage of his argument; yet 
this is what his ſcheme, upon the whole, will not 


eomport with, but muſt be over/brown by. Ho. ] . 


ever, I ſhall not enter into a particular exami- 


nation of all the propoſitions, laid down in the 


book referr'd to; but ſhall ſingle out one, up- 
on which, I think, Mr. Barclays ſcheme has an 
apparent dependence. 
PROPOSITION IV, 
Concerning the Condition of Man in the Fall. 
« All Adam's po/icrity, or mankind, both Jew, 


1 and Gentile, as to the firſt Adam, or earthly 


* man, is fallen, degenerate, and dead; depriv'd of 
* the ſenſation, or feeling of this inward teſtimo- 
, or ked of God; and is Jeet to the power, 


natur Li 


n 


4 


6 nature, * as if « 1 which be e is 
« men's hearts, whilſt they abide in this natural and 
* corrupted eſtate. From whence it cometh, that not 
cc only their words, and deeds, but all ;hav imagina-· 
« t;ons are evil perpetually in the ſight of God, as pro- 
« ceeding from this depraved and wicked ſeed. Man, 


4 therefore, as be is in this ſtate, can know nothing 


« aright ; yea, bis thoughts and conceptions concern- 
ce ing God, and things ſpiritual (until he be digjoig d 
« from the evil feed, and united to the divine light) 
& are unprofitable both to himſelf, and others. _ 
« That, then, which our. e leads to 


<« treat of, is, 


„ Fit, What the condition of man is in the 
fall, and how far uncapable of meddling in the 
« things ed., 

44 Sg that, tho we do not aſcribe any part of A. 
* dams guilt to men, until they make it theirs, _ 
« by like acts of diſobedience; yet we cannot 
« ſuppoſe, that men, who are come of Adam na- 
„ turally, can have any good thing in their na - 
* ture, as belonging to it, which he, from 
e whom they derive their nature, had not kim 7 


* 


* ſelf to communicate unto them. 


If, then, we may affirm, that Alam did act 
* retain in his nature, as belonging thereunto, 


any will, or light, capable to give him know- 


© ledge in ſpir itual things; then, neither can his 
« poſterity. For wh-tſoever real good any man 


«* doth, it proceedeth not from his nature, as he 


« is a man, or the ſon of Adam; but from the 
&« ſeed of God in him, as a new viſitation of lite, 
ein order to bring him out of this natural con- 
dition; fo that tho” it be in him, yet it is not 


„of him. And this the Lord himſelf witnef⸗ 
« ſeth, Gen. vi. 5. where it is ſaid, He ſaw that. 

© every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was 
I ” Rf evil continually. Which words, as they are 
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« very poſitive, ſo are they very comprehenſive 3 2 


60 1 the emphaſis of them. Hint, There is 


_ * every imagination of the thoughts of his heart; fo 


4 „ that this admits of no exception, of any ima- 
mation of the thoughts of his heart. Se- 


5 7 zs only evil continually. It is neither in 
* ſome part evil continually, nor yet only evil at ſome 


& 7imes ; but both only evil, and always, and con- 
it Z7nually evil; which certain excludes any good, 
e as a proper effect of man's heart naturally; for 
« that which is only evil, and that always cannot, 
« of its own nature, produce any good thing. 
* The Lord expreſſeth this again a little after, 
< Chap. viii. 21. The imagination of man's heart 
& 75 evil from bis youth , thus, inferring how na- 
< tural and proper it is unto him. From which 
«1 mus argue, 

« If the thoughts of man's heart be not only 
« evil, but always evil; then, are they, as they 
1 « ſimply proceed from his heart, neither ue? in 

art, nor at any time: 

% But the firſt is true, therefars the laſt, 

= Again, 

<« If man's thoughts be always and only evil; 
« then, are they alrogether uſeleſs and ineffectual 
* to him in the things of God: | 

ec But the firſt is true, therefore, the laſt. | 

« Secondly, This appears plainly, from that 
« ſaying of the Prophet Feremiah, Chap. xvii. 
« The heart is deceitful above all things, and deſpe- 
e rately wicked. For who can, with any colour 
« of reaſon, imagine that that, which is ſo, can 
„ have any power, of itſelf, or is any way fit to 
lead a man to righteouſneſs; whereunto it is, 
* of its own nature, directly oppoſite? This is as 
< contrary to reaſon, as it is impoſſible in nature, 
* that a ſtone, of its own nature, and proper 
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0 of its own nature inclineth, and is prone to 
c move downward, towards the center; fo the 
ci heart of man is naturally prone, and inclined. 
« to evil; ſome to one, and ſome to another. 
« From this, then, I alſo thus argue: ; 
That which is deceitful above all things. ER ; 
cc deſperately wicked, is not fit, neither can it lead 
% a man aright in things that are gone: and ho- 
* neſt : 
gut the heart of man is ſuch, 
1 Therefore, Sc. | 
5 < But the Apoſtle Paul deſcribes the condition 
« of man, in the fall, at large, taking it out of 
as Pfalmiſt; Tee 7s none righteous, no not ane; 
«© there is none that underſtandeth, there is none that 
5 feeketh after God. They are all gone out of the 
*© 20ay, they are altogether become unprofitable, there 
&« 75 none that doth good, no not one, Their throat is 
« a; open ſepulchre ;| with their tongues have they # ed 
« deceit ;, the poiſon of aſps is under their lips whoſe 
15 mouths are full of curſing and bitterneſs. 7 heir feet 
are feoift to ſhed blood. Deſtruction and miſery are 
in their ways ;. and the way of peace have they not 
ce known ; there is no fear of God befere their eyes. 
What more poſitive can be ſpoken ? He ſeem- 
« ed to be particularly careful to avoid, that any 

te good ſhould be aſcribed to the natural man. 
* He ſhews, how he is polluted in all his ways. 
He ſhews, how he is void of righteouſneſs, of 
< underſtanding, of the knowledge of God ; how 
© he is out of the way, and in ſhort unprofitable ; 5 
than which, nothing can be more fully ſaid, to 
*« confirm our judgment. For, if this be-the 
condition of the natural man, or of man as he 
ee ſtands in the tall, he is unfit to make one right 
* {te e -.- 

I have here ſet down, at large, that part of the 
fourth propoſition, which relates o the queſtion, 
e 1 2 VI 


Te ITED 
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_ viz. whether there is ability, in the natural man, 
to know, and do, either 'good or evil? I have 

likewiſe: recited what the author has offer d, for 
the proof of the principles he has here laid down. 

And tho” he has expreſs'd himſelf very darkly and 

confuſedly upon the ſubject ; yet, I think, upon 
the whole (that is. taking in the ether branches 

of his ſcheme, and what he has ſaid in other 

| Aj of his book.; and ſuppoſing he intended to 
underſtood, and that there is a meaning and 

conſiſtency in his words) his fenſe be will juſtly 
expreſſed, in the two following propoſitions. © = 

. P ROPO SIT ION I. 

Aan, confider'd as man, or that compound creature, 
confiting of underſtanding, of appetite, affeftion, 
&xc. which ſprang from Adam, as his original pa- 

rent, bas no power or ability, at any time, to think, 

ſpeak, or all that which is good. l 


| PROFDSETON Hs wm: 
Man, canſider'd as man, or that creature compounded 
and derived, as aforeſaid, is neceſſarily determined, © 
at all times, either by his own natural compoſition, 
or by the agency of the ſerpent, to think, [peak, and 
all that which is cult. WT 


+ 


Before I proceed to examine thefe propoſitions, 
with regard to the truth, or falſehood of them, f 
find it is neceſſary to obſerve two or three things, 
in order to make the way clear before me. And t 
Fint, J obſerve, that as I have given what I 
Judge to be the author's ſenſe, in the two prece- c. 
dent propoſitions ;; ſo I have expreſs d it, in terms 
much ſtronger than thoſe he uſes. And the reaſon 
of it is this, namely, that I. may reduce the con- 
troverſy into a narrow compals, by cutting off 


all occaſion for unneceſſary diſputes an" 


7 
4 * 
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And, in this, Ithink, I have done the author no 
torong ;\' becauſe he muſt intend to expreſs, in his 
loſe and confuſed way, what I expreſs more ſtrongly - 
and clearly; or elſe his performance is but an . 
muſement, and he is fighting, without an adverſary. 
No, in order to clear this point, I ſay, either Mr. 
Barclay did intend to aſſert and prove, that man, 
in his natural capacity, has no power or ability, 
at any time, to think, ſpeak, or act that which is 
good; or he did not intend to aſſert and prove 
this. If he did not, then, man has natural abi- 


lity In himſelf, to know, and do what will pleaſe 
God, any thing that this author has aſſerted, 


or proved to the contrary. So that, tho' us man 
cam cume to the Father, but by the Son, that is, but 
in that way in which the Son has declared it to be 
the will of the Father, that men ſhould come to 
him, namely, by keeping God's commandments, and by 
repentence and amendment of life; there being no 
other name, or way given among men, but this 
way given or declared by Feſus Cbriſt, by which 
they may be ſaved; yet they may come, acceplalliy 
io God without any internal ſupernatural light or ope- 
falion. And, conſequently, there is not that 4 
ſolute neceſſity tor ſuch a ſupernatural operation, in 
order to men's ſalvation, as Mr. Barclayis ſcheme 
ſuppoſes; and, without ſuppoſing it, his perfor- 
mance is an amuſement. But if he did intend to 
oſert and prove, that man has not natural ability 
to think, ſpeak, or act that which is good; then, 
my expreſſing ſtrongly what he expreſſed Jooſly 
can be no 9ju#y to his cauſe. CELDT e 
Poſſibly, the adherers to Mr. Barclays ſcheme. 
may here take ſanctuary, under the covert of the 
term ſpiritual, and may reply, that tho he did in- 
nd to aſſert and prove, that man has no ability 
n himſelf, at any time, to think, ſpeak, or act 
mat which is gad; yet he intended to confine the 
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term good to ſpiritual things, or thin g5 pertainin 8 
to the ſavour of Cod; ſtill allowing, that man has 


power and liberty, with regard to iemporal good, 
or the good of this life; and that this is plainly 
the caſe, appears from this, and other parts of 


Mr. Barclay's book. 
J anſwer, That as men "gy confound 


- things, by making that the /ame, which is really 


diſtinct ; ſo they ſometimes make diſtinclious, where 
there are none. And thus it is in the preſent caſe: 
here are ſuppoſed two ſets of powers for the per- 


formance of good; one for zemporal, and the 
other for ſpirituul good things. But this is a mere 


fiction, it being by one ſet of powers only, 272. 


the human compoſition, by which men perform 
All good, whether it relates to this life, or a better; 


and by which they pleaſe either men, or God. It 
is the dame natural faculty of underſtanding, by 
which a man diſcerns and judges of the truth, or 
falſchood. of theſe propoſitions, viz. that three 
times two is ſix.; and that three angels of a right- 
lined triangle are equal to two rect- angels; and 
by which he diſcerns and. judges: of the truth or 
falſehood of the propoſitions and arguments laid 
down in Mr. Barclays book. And theſe, turely, 
will be allow'd to be ſpiritual things, ſeeing they 
are propoſed. as an explanation, and vindication 
of the true chriſtian divinity. It is by the fame 

natural paſſion of fear, that men are led to guard 
againſt the evils. of this life, and of another. It 
is the ſame natural paſſion of hope, which excites 
men to proſecute their preſent or future happinels- 
It. is by the ſame natural power, that a man loves 
God and his neighbour; which is the fuffflling “ 
the law, and which will render him acceptable to 
hig Maler, and by which he loves any thing» 

that renders his Ife agrecable to him. Only th 
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leads me to requeſt o 


be able to reply. 


rily determined, 


aſſert and prove this. 
in his natural ſtate, has power, and is at liberty, 


n 
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a diffe ent degree 7 andi it becomes eitker virtuous, 


or vicious, as it is exerciſed upon a proper, or an 


improper object; or, as it is kept within, or is 
indulged beyond its due bounds. It is the ſame 


natural active faculty, or power of ſelf- motion, 
by which a man uſes the members of his body, 


to commit murder, or to ſave from death, or the 


like. The caſe is the ſame, with regard to all 


the parts of our compoſition, and with regard to 


all the good which is D e by us. And this 


ole men, who depretiute 
human nature, by denying it any ability to do 
good, as aforeſaid, to give a. caſe, in which it 
will appear, that the natural man, as they expreſs 


it, has not ability to perform any one branch of 
goodneſs, chat will render ban e to his 
Maker. 


II it ſhould be farthes: . that 1 rus hot 


| exprified what they intend by the term /p7ritual ; 


my anſwer is, when they will pleaſe to explain 


this term, in an intelligible way, and ſhew what 


they intend by it, I ſhall then, and not till then, 
Again, t JUG 

Either Mr. Barclay did n to aſſert ahd 
prove, that man, conſider'd as man, is neceſſa- 
at all times, to think, ſpeak, 
and act that which is evil; or he did not intend to 
If he did not, then, man, 


not only to do, or omit doing evil; but alſo to 
do, or omit doing good; even as a man who has 


power, and is at liberty to tell a lie, muſt, in the 
nature of the thing, have power, and be equally 
at liberty to relate the truth, which is oppoſed 


to it. I ſay, if Mr. Barclay did not intend to af- 
ſert and prove, as aforeſaid ; then, man, in his 


natural ſtate, has power, and is at liberty to do 


an or evil, for any 1 that he has aſſerted, 
O 


or proved to the contrary. And, conſequently, 
there is not that adbſo/ute neceſſity for an internal 
ſupernatural operation, in order to mans ſalvation, 
as Mr. Barclays ſcheme ſuppoſes; and, without 
ſuppoſing it, his performance is an impoſition 
upon his reader. But if he did intend to aſſert | 
and prove, that man is, neceſſarily, determined to 
think, ſpeak, and act that which is evil; then 
my expreſſing ſtrongly what he expreſſed looſſy 
can be no jury to his cauſe. Whoever examines, 
wich care and impartiality, Mr. Barclays per- 
for mance, I think, muſt grant, that his ſcheme 
ſuppoſes, and that, to appearance, he endeavours 
to maintain, that man has not natural ability 0 
do good, and that he is, neceſſarily, determi: 
ned to do evil; and that, in conſequence of this 
dieplorable ſtate of the human nature, ſince the 
fall, he urges the abſoluie necelſiiy of an internal ſu- 
Pernatural tight or | operation, in order to maus ſal- 
vation. And, therefore, as I ſaid before, if he 
did not intend to aſſert and prove this, then, his 
performance is an amuſement, and he is miſſead - 
ing his reader. But if he did intend to aſſert and 
prove, as aforeſaid, then, my reducing his ſenſe 
into two plain propoſitions, and expreſſing ſtrong · 
ly what he expreſſed looſly, and confuſedly, can 
be no injury to his cauſe. And, as impoſition, 
in the preſent caſe, is much wWorſe than fimple er- 
Tor, or miſtake ; ſo I ſhall, in favour to Mr, 
Barclay, ſuppoſe, or take it for granted, that he 
did intend to afſert and prove, tho? erroneouſly, 
and innocently, what is laid down in the two fore- 
going propotinons, Again, '- 39 thru 
\. Secondly, T obſerve that Mr. Barclay in treating 
of this ſuhject, diſtinguiſhes betwixt the natural 
man, and he ced of the ſerpent in that man; and 


he aſcribes the evil, which man brings forth, 
lometimes to one, and ſometimes to the other, as 
1 CS 8 Its 
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its cauſe. And as he thus varies, with regard to 


the cauſe of evil in man; ſo, when I expreſs his | 
_ ſenſe of this point, as in the fecond propoſition, 


I did not charge it upon the one, or the other; 
but expreſs'd it thus; May, con/ader'd as man, ar 
that creature compounded and derived, as aforeſaid, 
2s neceſſarily determined, at all times, either by bis own 


natural compoſition, or by the agency of the jerpent, 40 


think, ſpeak, and a that which is evil. I do not 


make this remark, with a' deſign to inſinuate, 
that the author unfairly play'd faſt and looſe in 
this matter; but, on the contrary, I think that 
as his opinion, in this point. ſprang rather from 
the beat and firength of his imagination, which men 
are apt too haſtily to conclude is a divine impulſe, 
or the act of God upon them, than from a care- 
ful examination of the ſubject; ſo he was, thro" 


inattention, led into this ee ee However, 
the caſe is the ſame, with regard to man, who is 


the inſirument in the production of evil. For, 
whether he is neceſſarily determined, by his ows 
natural compoſition, or by the immediate operation 


of a foreign agent, he is paſſve in both caſes; he 


doth not act, ſtrictly 3 but is acted upon; 
even as a clock, when it ſtrikes, does not act, 


but is acted upon; whether ſtriking be tlie effect 


of the adjuſtment and compoſition of the ma- 


chine, or the immedliate operation of ſome agent 
upon it. There is, indeed, this difference, with 
regard to action, as it is the effect of the human 
compoſition, and as it is the effect of the agency 
of the ſerpent. In the former caſe, it is char- 


geable upon the author of that compoſition z and, 
in the latter, upon the agent which acts upon it; 
but, with regard to man, it is the ſame who does 


not act, but is acted upon in both caſes. Again, 


1 obſerve, thirdly, that as Mr. Barclay ſome- 


Umes conſiders the ſerpent, as the cauſe of evil in 
I 4. man; 
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man; ſo, when. I expreſs his ſenſe of this point, 
as in the ſecond propoſition, I did not uſe his 
terins; but, to avoid confuſion, I exprels'd i it by 
the agency of the ſerpent. And, in this variation, 
I imagine I have done no injury to his cauſe; be- 
cauſe, ſrſt, as he oppoſes the ſeed of the ſer pent 
to the ſeed of God in man; ſo he conſiders the 
| feed of God, as an agent, inaſmuch as this ſeed, in 
his ſcheme, is the ache cauſe of that good, which 
man performs; man being paſſive, with regard to 
the production of good, at leaſt in forme caſes. 
Now, ſeeing this author oppoſes the ſeed of the 
ſerpent to the ſeed of God in man; and ſeeing, | 
bas the ſeed of God, he underſtands the agency of 
God; therefore, In it is not unfair in me, 
nor prejudicial to his ſcheme, to expreſs his ſenſe 
of this point, by the agency of the ſerpent, and to 
conlider the ſerpent, as the ade cauſe of the evil, 
which man is the inſtrument in producing. TY 
condly, Nothing leſs, - than the agency of the ſer- 
pent, will be to Mr. Barclays purpoſe. © For if 
the ſerpent only tempis men, and is not the agent 
which acts upon them, then, man is neceſſarily 
ſuppoſed to have power, and to be at liberty to 
comply with the temptation, or to reject it, and to 
perform that good, which is oppoſed to it ; "which | 
overturns this author's ſcheme. Again, b 
I obſerve, fouribly, it may be objected againſt 
What I have expreſs'd, as the ſenſe of this author, 
in the two foregoing propoſitions ; that Mr. Bar- 
day, in a variety of places in his book, conſiders 
man, as a galuntary agent, his reaſoning ſuppoſes 
him to be ſuch; and that man has power, and is 
at liberty to do evi}, to ſuſpend the exerciſe of 
the active faculty, and at ſome times, and under 
Jome circumſtances, to do good, by co-operating: 
with God, and being a c-eficient with him, in 
producing that good, es he, diz. man, per- 
forms. 
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forms. But, then, all, that this proves, is, that 
Mr. Barclay's ſcheme and performance are full of con. 
fuſion and contradittion. : 
Having thus, prepared the way, by Mel 5 
the reaſons for, and thereby preventing the ob- 
jections, which may be made againſt my changing 
the terms, and fixing the Jenſe of Mr. Barelay's 
words, as above; I proceed to examine his prin- 
ciples, as contain'd i in the two propoſitions, be- 
fore laid down. And this I ſhall do in the fol- 
lowing order. Fi irft, I ſhall take them for grant 
ed, and ſhew, what will neceſſarily and unavoid- 
ably follow the allowing them. Secondly, I ſhall 
ſhew, or prove, that they are erroneous.” A 
thirdly,” 1 ſhall examine what the author has of- 
| fer'd to prove and maintain them. And, * 
Firſt, I am to ſhew, what conſequences will 
tavoidably follow Mr. Barclays principles, al- 
lowing them to be true. But, before I do this, 
it will be proper for me to ſtate the notion, and 
| thew what it is which conſtitutes, an agent; and 
chat is imelligence and allivig. By intelligence, I 
mean a capacity of binking, or taking in ideas z 
the ſubject of ſuch ideas being motives or excite- 
ents to action, or to be at reſt, with regard to all 
ſuch beings, in whom the power of acting reſides, 
And, by adlivity, I mean a capacity or power of 
beginning or performing motion or action, or of be- 
ing at reſt, in conſequence of thoſe ideas that 
take place. in the underſtanding, and which are 
the ground ot reaſon of ſuch motion or action, or 
of the ſuſpending the exerciſe of that power, I 
| fay, in conſequence of thoſe. ideas, which are the 
ground or reaſon of ſuch action, 22 for tho' the 
ideas, which become motives to action, are not 
the phyſical cauſe ef the action that follows; yet 
they are neceſſery* thereto, inaſmuch as the action 
would not tale place, en ſome reaſon or mo- 
| | tive 
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tive to induee to it; it being abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that the active faculty. would be exerted, without 
_ ſome previous reaſon to diſpoſe the mind to action; 
which reaſon is the product of intelligence. And, 
in order to conſtitute a moral agent, it is not only 
neceſſary, that the being ſhould be intelligent, in 
the lower and leſs proper ſenſe of the term intelli- 
gent, as before deſcribed ; but it is alſo neceſſary, 
that he ſhould be ſo, in the Higher and more proper 
ſenſe of that term; that is, that he ſhould be ca- 
pable of ſeeing things in a moral view, and thereby 
of judging of the moral fitneſs or unfitnels of ac- 
tions; and likewiſe, that he ſhould, have power 
to 4, or to refrain from acting, upon ſuch moral 
motives, as he pleaſes. I ſay, both of theſe are 
abſolutely neceſſary, to conſtitute a moral agent, 
becauſe, where either of theſe is wanting, there 
can be no moral action; and, where both of 
theſe take place, there the being, in which they 
reſide, is capable of acting, or of refraining to 
act, upon moral motives ; and, conſequently, is a 
moral agent. As to the word free, which is com- 
monly added in this caſe, this term is wholly ſu- 
perfluous; becauſe every agent is free, in thoſe _ 
inſtances, and ſo far as he is an agent; a neceſſary 
agent being a plain contradiftion. This being 
premiſed, I proceed to ſhew the conſequence of 
Mr. Barclays principles, in the following particu. 
ET 5 
Fir, Allowing the two foremention'd propoſi- 
tions to be true; from hence it will unavoidably 
follow, that, in the doing good, or evil, man is 
not an agent, but a patient; the argument ſtands 
thus | 3 
If man has not power or ability, in himſelf, to 
do good, and if he is, neceſſarily, determined to 
do evil; then, in the doing good or evil, he is 
1 V not 
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| not an agent, bur A patient, he does not aft, bl 

is acted upon: 

But man has not power, in himſelf, G. 

Therefore, he is not an agent, Oc. 11 

In thus argument, the major propoſition i is alk. : 
evident, there not being any thing more Flour, 
and evident in itſelf, than this; namely, that 
man has not power, and is not at liberty to do 
good, or evil; and yet good and evil are perform- 

ed in him, or by him; in this caſe, he does not 
act, but is acted upon. The major propoſition 
being proved, the minor is aſſumed by Mr. Bar- 
clays ; and thus the argument is ene ee uren 
his prineiples. Again, 

Slecondly, Allowing the propoſitions to bej true, 
it will follow, that man is not the /ubjet# of govern- 
ment. The argument ſtands thus: 

If man has not power, in himſelf, to do good, 
and if he 1s, nec Jarily, determined to do evil; 
then, he is not the ſubject of governments nor | 
can he be obliged by any law ; 85 

But man has not power to de good, Se. 

Therefore, he is not the _— of Borer 
ment, Sn 

The major 0 Hh prove, uy Law 

and government neceſſarily ſuppoſe a ſubje& who 
has power, and 1s at liberty to do, or omit-doing 
what is commanded or forbidden ; and, therefore, 

to pretend to govern, and give. laws to other 4 

jects, is moſt abſurd; ſo that if man has not pow- 

er, and is not at liberty to do good, or 2 — 
then, he cannot, in the nature of the thing, be 
tue ſubject of government. The major propoſi- 
tion being proved, the minor is aſſumed by. Mr. 

Barclay; and thus the argument is ae | 

upon his principles. Again, 

2rd, n the. "propolirigns to be true ; . 

then 
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8 dich, it will follow, that man is not anggeeountable 


creature. The argument ſtands, thus: 
If man has not power, in himſelf, to do good, 


and if he is neceſſarily; determined. to do evil; 


then, he is not accountable for that good, or evil, 


; which i is perform'd in him, or by him 


But man has not power, in himſelf, Ge. bie 

Fherefore, he is not accountable, Sc. 

The major propoſition is proved, thus. Ac· | 
Sor able sls, in the idea of it, neceſſarily ſuppo- 
ſes a truſt lodg'd in ſome ſubject; and likewiſe a 


Power and liberty-rightly to imploy, or to abuſe that 
. #u#ft; and, therefore, if man is not intruſted with 


a power and liberty of doing good and evil; then, 
ic will follow by an unavoidable conſequence, 
that he cannot, in the nature of the thing, be 
accountable for that good, or evil, which is done 
in him, or by him. The minor propoſition is 18 
aſkim'd- by Mr. Barclay. Again, 
Fourth, Allowing the propoſition to be true; 
then, it will follow, that man is not a proper ob- 


elt of reward, or enn, | * ent 


ſtands thus 
I man has not power, in himſelf, to do good, 
and if he is, neceſſarily, determin'd to do evil; 
then, he is not a proper object of reward, or pu- 
niſnment, with regard to n doing or avoiding 
either of theſe 

But man has not power, in 1 &c. at 
Therefore, he is not a ene object of reward, 


The er ene en 1 prove, thus. Both 


reward, and puniſhment carry, in their idea, the 
: {lppoſition: of an. action, either done, or omitted: 


to be done, by a ſubject which has power, and is 
at liberty to do, or omit doing, as aforeſaid ; and, 
conſequently, the ſubject, which has it not, cans 
not, in the nature of the thing, be the proper ob- 
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ject of reward, or puniſhment. | The minor pro- 

e is aſſum'd by Mr. Barclay. 

As to the clearneſs and concluſiveneſs of theſe 
5 arguments, 1 ſubmit it to every reader; 1 

withal, I think I may venture to ſay, that my 
reaſoning, as above, is allow'd and juſtify'd by _ 
Mr. Barclay, in his arguments and reaſoning 


againſt the Calviniſts. Having thus ſhewn, in 


the firſt place, what conſequences will unavoid- 
ably follow Mr.  Barclay's brinc iples, eee 


them to be true; I proceed, 5 


Secondly, To ſhew, or prove that they are erro- 
tous. 3 this I ſhall do, it, by appealing to 


the experience of all mankind; and [/econdly, by 
1 to, and proving it from ſeripture. And, 


Firſt, J appeal to all mankind, whether they do 
not experience in themſelves a power and liberty, 
ariſing from their natural compoſition, to ſpeak 
the iruth, or a lie, to do good, or evil, in all the 


branches obs it, as the occafion-ſhall offer, whether 
it regards their duty to God, their neighbour, or 
themſelves. And, I am perſuaded, every man 
will acknowledge, that he has ſuch a power, and 
is thus at liberty, except his religious principles lead 
him to believe, contrary to what he experiences in 
himſelf. And, this is not preſuming, or taking the 
thing: for granted which is in diſpute, any more 
than it would be, if it ſhould be deny'd, that a 
man has any natural power to ſee with his eyes, 
and hear with his ears, in ſuch a caſe, to appeal 


to the experience of all mankind, for the proof o 


the affirmative, the evidence being the ſame, in 
both caſes; and Mr, Barclay might, with as much 


truth, and as good a grace, have deny d the latter; 
as the former. And, here I appeal to Mr. Bart 


clay's performance, and to the performances, whez 
ther by preaching, or writing, of all who pretetidl 


to an internal ſupernatural ' light, as ſuppoſing 


the; 
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the truth I here maintain, Mr. Barclays propo- 
firions and arguments, and his reaſoning upon 
them, are er d and addre/sd to men, even tho? 
"they relate to ſpiritual things. But, why to men? 
Does not this neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that men, as 
men, have ability to diſcern and judge of the truth 
or falſeneſs of them, and to direct their actions, 
accordingly ? For to ſuppoſe, in this caſe, that 
Mr. Barclay adgreſs'd himſelf, and offer d his ar- 
gaments and reaſoning to God, as the agent which 
performs all good in, and by man; this is to re- 
preſent him, as acting the moſt cbildiſb and ridicu- 
lous part, and reflects ſadly upon this author. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all hoſts who pretend to an 
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internal ſupernatural light; they adare/s them- 
ſelves to men, they complain of, and condemn their 
bad actions; they exhort and intreat them to act 
otherwiſe; which, neceſſarily, ſuppoſes that thoſe, 
they addreſs to, have ability to diſcern and judge 
of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of their conduct, and 
to guide their behaviour, accordingly. I fay, 
this is neceſſarily fuppes'd, becauſe to ſup- 
poſe otherwiſe makes the addreſſers ridiculous, 
Beſides, if theſe addreſſes are not made to man, 
as an, or as an agent, as aforeſaid , then, they 
mutt be either to the ſenpent, or to God, which, in 
Mr. Barclays ſcheme, are the agents that act in, 
and by man. If to the former, then, it is God 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſerpent, becauſe it is 
God which acts, by man, in theſe addreſſes; man 
having no power, in himſelf, to perform that 
Which is good. If to the latter, then, it is God 
addreſſing himſelf to himſelf; God, in the 
preacher, addreſſing himſelf to God, in the hear- 
er; but this is ſo monſtrous, that I imagine no 
man will abide by it. And, therefore, as I ſaid 
before, Mr. Barclay, and all pretenders of this 
kind, will, in their turns, give judgment againſt 
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themſelves, and allow the thing which they deny. 
Secondly, J appeal to, and ſhall prove, from 
the Bible, the erroneouſneſs of Mr. Barclays prin- 
ciples, as laid down in the two propoſitions I here 
tefer to. Tho' I grant it is an odd way of pro- 
ceeding, to attempt to prove that from the ſerip- 
ture, which every man feels, or experiences in him- 
ſelf; it being much the ſame, as if a diſpute 
ſhould ariſe, whether man has the uſe” of ſpeech, 
the power of ſe/f-mozion, and the like, to appeal 
to the Bible for the proof of the affirmative; man's 
natural ability, for the doing and avoiding good 
and evil, being as much the ſubject of, and prove- 
able by experience, as either of theſe ; or Hke pro- 
ving from the Bible, that bread is changed into 
fleſh; which queſtion comes within the cognizance 
of, and ought to be decided by our ſenſes; be- 
cauſe the terms Bread and fleſh are uſed to expreſs ' 
ideas which are excited in us, and conveyed to us by 
thoſe ſenſes. For, when a compoſition of partt- 
cles of matter is ſo diſpos'd, as to affect our ſenſes 
in a particular manner, when apply'd to them; the 
idea, which that compoſition raiſes in our minds, 
we expreſs by the term bread; and, when a com- 
poſition of particles of matter is ſo diſpos'd, as'to 
affect our lenſes in anotber particular manner; 
when apply'd to them, the idea, which that com- 
poſition excites in us, we expreſs by the term leſs. 
I ſay, when matter is thus diſpos'd, as to affect 
our ſenſes in a particular manner, when apply'd to 
them ; it then comes under the denomination of 
bread, or fieſh, or the like. For if we conſider 
matter, abſtrafedly from the diſpoſition it is in te 
affect our ſenſes in a particular manner, when ap- 
ply'd to them; this is to conſider it in a ſtate, of 
which we know not any thing. And, confe- 
quently, when it is thus abſtractedly conſider, 


1 
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it does not come under the denomination of bread, 
or feb, or any other ſpecies, which matter is diſtin- 
iſhed into; becaule it does not excite, or raiſe 


in us, any of thoſe ideas which we call by ſuch 


names. So that to change bread into fleſh is ſo to 


diſpoſe and change a particular compoſition of 
ticles of matter; which compoſition, - before 


that change, when it was apply'd to the ſenſes, 
rais'd in us the idea of bread; does, after . that 
change, when apply'd to thoſe ſenſes, raiſe in us 
the idea of e. Now, ſuppoſe a diſpute ſhould 


* 


ply'd to the ſenſes, rais'd in us the idea of bread; 

does this moment, being alike apply*d to our ſenſes, 
excite in us the idea of fleſh. Would it not, in 
this caſe, be exceeding prepoſterous to appeal to 
the Bible, for the determination of this queſtion ? 
ſeeing it is evident, that it is not the Bible, but 
the bringing or applying the object to the ſenſes, 
which can, and mult ae us, whether that object 
excites in us the idea of bread, or fs? In like 
manner, if a diſpute ſhould ariſe; whether man 
has, or has not, natural ability, for the perform- 
ance of this, or that good, or bad action; ſuch 
as the ſnewing reſpect to, or the affronting a be- 
nefactor; the relieving or adding to the 5 5 — 
of the oppreſſed, and the like ; would it not be 
alike prepoſterous, to appeal to the Bible, for the 
determination of this queſtion? ſeeing it is alike 
evident, that it is not the Bible, but every man's 


experience, which can, and muſt aſſure him what 


his natural abilities are, or are not, in this cale ? 
But as Mr. Barclay has endeavoured to prove his 


: principles, from the Bible, which proof I ſhall 
examine, in its due place; fo I thought it pro- 


per to let my reader Je, that thoſe principles are 
W 


ariſe, whether bread is changed into fleſh ; that is, 
whether a particular compoſition of particles of 
matter, which, the /a/# moment, being alike ap- 


* Ay D 


repugnant to * and that is all 1 intend, by prod; 
in the preſent caſe. And, 
First, The ſcripture fuppoſes;: or an it for 
granted, as a ſelf-evident propoſition, or a propo- 
ſition which every man experiences the truth of 
in himſelf, viz. that every man is enabled, by-his 
natural compoſition, td do good, or evil; and is 
at liberty for the choice of either of theſe. To 
Prove this, at large, would be to tranſcribe a great 
part of the Bible, in which this is evidently. and ne- 
ceſſarily fuppos'd ;. and, therefore, I ſhall conteht 
myſelf, and, I hope, ſatisfy my reader, with pro- 
ducing one text only, which will ſufficiently clear 
this paint. Gen. iv. 7. F thou goeft well, ſbalt thou 
not be accepted ? and if thou doęſt not well, ſin lieth 
ot the door. In the preceding verſes, we have an 
account, that Cain and Abel. brought, each, of 
them, an offering to the Bord; and the Lord 
had reſpect to Abel, and to his offering but unto 
Cain, and to his offering, he had no reſpect; this 
rais'd a reſentment in Cain, and he was very wroth, 
which was viſibly ſhewn, in the change of his 
countenance. Upon this, the Lord condeſcended 
to reaſon the caſe with him, in order to convince © 
him of the groundleſneſs and unreaſonableneſs of that 
reſentment; and accordingly he addreſs'd 8 
to Cain thus, Why art thou wroth, and why is 
rountenance fallen * If thou doeſt well, thou C — | 
the immediate offspring of Adam, if thou had'ſt 
brought ſuch an offering, as thy circumſtances en- 
abled thee, and as might juſtly be expected from 
thee; and if thou had'ſt brought it with ſuch a 
temper of mind, as thou mighteſt and oughteſtto 
have done ; foould 't thou not be accepted? it would 
have been wrong in me to have rejected thee and 
thy offering. And if thou doſt not well, that is, 
if thou doſt evil; thou, Cain, who had'ſt power, 
and waſt at kay: to the b e Vin lieth at 
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the dear, Thou oughteſt, in reaſon, to expect and 


- Barclay" a Pap 


mination of My 


reap the fruit of thy folly; and, therefore, thy 


neſentment is perfectly groundleſs. Here, I appeal to 


ali men; and particularly to all thoſe Who pretend 


to be under the influence of a bee light, 


whether the text; I have here produc d, does not 

meceſſarily and evidently ſuppoſe, that Cain, and con- 
ſequently the reſt of Adam's poſterity, had a natu- 
* ability to do good, or evil, and was at liber- 


ty for the choice of either of theſe. To ſuppoſe 


otherwiſe is to charge God feolifbly, as acting an 
mnequal part with his creatures; and Cain might 


lily have reply'd Lord, thy ways are not equal; 


for if the ſerpent had not brought forth that evil 


in me, which he did not in my brother, and 
which it was not in my Power to prevent; and if 


thou had'{t brought forth that good in me, which 
thoy dic ſt in my brother, and which it was not 


In my power to do, then had I been accepted; as 


well as he; but now I am rejetzed, for not doing 
and avording that, which L had not power to do, or 


avoid; therefore, thou haſt acted an nig teu 
part by me, and my reſeniment is jult. Again, 


Seconaly. The ſcripture ſuppoſes man to be 
the ſubject of government ; and, accordingly, It 
peſcribes him laws to be the rule of his actions; 
commanding. him to love the Lord with all 15 


Heart, and his neighbour as bimſelf; and forbids 


him to murder, or to ſlender, to do evil fo man- 


Lind. Now, it is very ridiculous and abſurd, 
to ſuppole that God did not give thoke 
laws to man, 4s man, or that creature which is 
the natural ſeed of Adam, or, as Mr. Barclay 


expreſſes it, man in the fall; and that man, 
as ſuch, has not natural ability for their per- 
formance; becauſe, this is to repreſent God 
AS acting the molt childiſh and trifling part 
with his creatures; as requiring ric, where 
there are not materials for the making it. 


Wo Eeamintio of Me. — _ 14 0 


If it ſhould be urg'd, that God gives es ſapkr- | 
3 ability, for the performance of that duty 
which he requires: I anſwer, this, in Mr. Bar- 
clay $s ſcheme, is not giving ability to nan, but 
it is God which acts in, and by man, man being 
palſide in the production of good; and, there- 
fore, tho the command is given to man, yet obe 
dience is perform'd by God: which, ſurely, is 
moſt N ab, Beſides, as to ſupernatural a- 
bility, I fear theſe are terms with which men @- 
muſe themſelves and others, by uſing them without 
any idea, For if I ſhould afk the queſtion, 
whether there is any new member added to the bo- 
dy, or any new faculty added to the ſoul? I am 
perſwaded, they will anſwer, no; will it not 
then, follow, that whatever good a man does, 


| ke does it by that ability which ariſes from his 
natural compoſition, and by which likewiſe all evil 


is perform'd by him? Hear what St. James faith, 
WWith the ſame tongue bleſs we God, even the Father; 
and therewith curſe we men, who are made after the 
 fimilitude of God. Out of the ſame mouth (or from 
the ſame agency or ſpring of action) proceedeth 
bleſſing and curſing, James iii. 9, 10. But ſuppoſing 


God ſhonld add any new members to the body; 


ſuch as a pair of wings; and that, in the uſe of 

theſe, man could fly, with as much eaſe and 
ſwiftneſs as any of the fowls of the air; this addi- 
tion to his compoſition might, indeed, enable 


him, in ſome 77tonces, to do that good, or evil, 


which, without wings, he would not be capable 
of doing. But, then, this would not effect the 
preſent queſtion ; becauſe, ſtrickly ſpeaking, his 
power and liberty of doing good, or evil would 
be Hill the ſame ; that is, he would. be {tfll at 
liberty to exert or ſaſpend the exerciſe of this 
additional power, or to imploy it, in ſerving good 


or bad purpoſes, as he pleaſes; even as he is alike 
at b hiberty, with regard to the power of walking, 
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the uſe of ſpeech, or any other natural ability he 
is endow'd with. The caſe would be the ſame, 
if any ns. faculty ſhould be added to the /oal ; 
man, except his agency weredeſtroy'd, would be 
at liberty, to direct and imploy it to good or bad 
purpoſes, and ſo to the production of good, or e- 

vil, as he pleaſes. And, this leads me to obſerve 

what a ſtrange conceit men indulge; namely, 
that they give great glory to God, by depreliat- 
ing the natural ability in man, and by aſcribing all 
the good he dock to a ſupcrnatural power. - Where 
as man, when conſider'd in his natural capacity, 


is as much the work of God, as any. other. 


part of the creation; and all the natural powers 
that he has, are as /ruly derived from him, as any 
thing he can receive which is ſupernatural. And, 
if he is a voluntary agent, then, a right uſe and 
application of the one is as valuable as the other. 
Man likewiſe, with regard to his natural compo- 
ſition, is excellently conſtituted to anſwer the 
great and wiſe purpoſe he was created ſor: and 
whoſoever ſays the contrary, not only iſrepreſents 
human nature, but likewiſe caſts Slack and. adious 
colours upon its Maker. nd. 
If it ſhould be farther urg'd, that man does not 
receive any addition to his compoſition, neither does 
God act without the agency of man; but God ca- 
operates with man, and thereby enables him to per- 
form that good, which, without ſuch a co-operati- 
on, he could not do. T anſwer, that this may 
be the caſe, in ſome inſtances z but, generally 
it is not ſo. Suppoſe a man. ſinks under a heavy 
burden, and that it is out of his power to help 
himſelf; and ſuppoſe that another man paſſes by 
and fees him in this diſtreſs : this man has frengih 
of body ſufficient to releive the other; his natural 
MHeclion of pity excites him to it; and his under- 
fandim ſhews him the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of 
that relief; and yet, ſays the objection, the ona 
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cannot releive the other, without the co-operation 
of Cod. But, why ſo? he has natural ability ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe, and he is at liberty to 
exert that ability, and ſo can relieve, if he plea- 
| ſes 3 and conſequently, the objection is perfectly 
groundleſs. Befides, ſuppoſe God does co-operate, 
as aforeſaid, yet this does not add to the virine 
or goodneſs of the being he co-operates with; be- 
cauſe the virtue or goodneſs of any agent ariſes 
from the right exerciſe of ſuch power, as is exerted 
by his oαοuf will and agency; and not in the exerciſe 
of ſuch power, as is exerted by the i and apency of 
another. Suppoſe I fee a man fall into a pit, I pity 
his caſe, and put forth all my ſtrength to relieve 
him, but cannot do it; and ſuppoſe that God ſhould. 
kindly interpoſe in this caſe, and ſhould either add 
to ny ſtrength, or co-operate with me, and by this 
means the man is reliev'd; this indeed, would be an 
inſtanceof God's goodneſs to the man in diſtreſs ; but 
it makes no alteration, with regard tome; my good. 
neſs or virtue would be equally the ſame, whether 
God had thus interpos'd, or not: I made a right 
uſe of the ability I had, without the divine o- 
ration, and I did no more than this, with it. 
Tf it ſhould be yet further urg'd, that man does 
not receive any new ability, ſtrickly ſpeaking ; 
but he receives a diſpaſitiun, to make a right uſe 
of the ability that he has, which diſpoſition he 
would not have, without a divine ſupernatural ope- 
ration, but would be diſpos'd to the contrary. I 
33 anſwer, the ſtrength of this objection lies in the 
. improper uſe of the word diſpgſition; and, in order 
to remove it, I beg leave to obſerve, that as in- 
; telligence and activity, as before explain'd, are ne- 
4 ceflary to conſtitute a moral agent; fo man, as may 
or man in his natural capacity, is ſuch an agent. 
Man has a natural faculty of underſtandings, which 
qualifies him to fee the nature, the circumſtances; 
and the conſequences of an action; to ſee what goed 
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or bad purpoſe it may Gree, with regard to hims 
ſelf, or others; and ſo to judge of the moral fit 
neſs or unfitneſs of ſuch actions, and whether the 
actor renders himſelf a proper object of the appr. 
bation. or diſlike of every other intelligent being 
and, conſequently, of divine favour or diſpleaſure, 
Man has likewiſe a natural capacity, or power of 
beginning or performing motion or action, or of be- 
ing at reſt; in conſequence of thoſe ideas Wh ch 
take place in his underſtanding, and which are 
the ground or reaſon of ſuch motion or action, or 
of the ſuſpending the exerciſe of that power. And, 
as motive, which takes place in the underſtanding, 
and which is the product of intelligence, is nece/ 
ſary to action; that is, to the exertion. of the ac- 
tive faculty, becauſe that faculty would not be 
exerted, without ſome previous reaſon to diſpoſe the 
mind to action; ſo from hence it plainly appears, 
that, when a man is ſaid to be di/pos'd. to one acti- 
- on rather than to another, or to. be at reſt ; this 
properly ſignifies the prevailing influence that one 
motive has upon a man, for the production of 
an action, or tor the being at reſt, before all o- 
ther motives, for the production of the contrary. 
For as motive is the ground or reaſon of every 
action; ſo the motive, that prevails, diſpoſes the 
agent to the performance of that action. To 
this I may add. that every motive is what it is in 
itſelf, either good or evil, as theſe ariſe from, and 
are founded in the nature and the relations. of | 
things, antecedent to, and independent of any 
divine determination concerning them. So that 
the caſe will be the ſame, with regard to theſe, 
whether God interpoſeth by a ſupernatural ope- 
ration, and intereits himſelf in the queſtion, or 
not? This being the ſtate of the caſe, the queſ- 
tion will be, what is meant by the term 4 10 ien, 
in the objellion? ſeeing | it affirms that a man can- 
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fot: make a right uſe of the ability that he has, 
except God, by a ſupernatural optration, gives 
him à diſpeſtton ſo to do. And the anſwer, I 
think, muſt be this; namely, that God's giving 
a diſpoſition, in the preſent caſe, mult ſignify 
either, ff, the giving a power to d;/tineuryſp be- 
twixt one motive and another, and ſo to judge of 
their moral fitneſs and unfitneſs; or, ſecondly, a - 
power to act from right motives, when ſuch are 
preſent to the mind; or, thirdly, the preſenting 
fuch motives to the mind, as are neceſſary to ex- 
cite to a right action. If by giving a diſpoſition 
is meant either of the two firſt, then, I ſay, this 
cannot be the caſe ; becauſe what is here ſuppo- 
s'd to be given, is what ariſes from a man's natu- 
ral compoſition ; and the having theſe powers is 
what conſtitutes him a moral agent, as I have 
ſhewn above. Take away theſe powers, or either 
of them, and he his not the ſubject of moral go- 
vernment, nor can he be accountable for his actions, 
any more than a horſe, or an ox, or any other 
| beaſt of the field. But if by giving a diſÞo/ition- 
is meant the preſenting ſuch motives to the mind, 
as are neceſſary to excite to a right action; and 
that ſuch actions cannot take place, except thoſe _ 
motives are thus preſented; then, I anſwer, it is 
true that a good or virtuous action cannot take 
place, without a proper motive to excite to it; 
and that God may, in ſome inſtances, kindly inter- 
poſe, and by a ſupernaturul operation, preſent ſuch 
motives to the mind, as aforeſaid ; and likewiſe, 
that thoſe motives may be the ground or reaſon of 
ſuch good actions. But then it is to be obſery'd, 
Fir, That ſuch a ſupernatural operation is not 
always neceſſary to the production of good, be- 
cauſe the fitneſs or unfitneſs of ſome actions is ſo 
Plain and viſible, that he who runs may diſtinguiſh 
ls at a /ingls glance, if I may thus ſpeak. Sup- 
i „ KH 4 _ +4000 
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poſe I ſee my neighbour fall down in a ſwoon ; in | 
this caſe, do I need a ſupernatural operation to 


remind me, that it is right and fit that I ſhould 


ſpeedily interpoſe, and uſe my endeavour for his 
recovery? no, certainly. And, thus it is with 


the generality of human actions, except the uſe of 


our natural faculties be perverted, by ſome falſe - 
principles of religion, or the like. And when 
that is the caſe, then, indeed, there needs a ſu- 
ernatural operation, or ſomething, ſtronger, if 
'fuch a thing. can be, to remind us of the fitneſs or 
unktneſs of ſome actions; and ſo to reduce us to 
a right exerciſe of our faculties. For when men's 
natural faculties are thus miſled, then the moſt 
pitiful object will not excite pity, nor obtain relief, 
from the moſt tender and effeminate conſtitutions; 
but rather the contrary, as is abundantly evident, 
from the burning of Proteſtantsin Popiſh countries; 
in which caſes, the cries and groans 'of the inno- 
cent ſufferers are ſo far from exciting pity, and 
obtaining rel ief, that, On the contrary, they ex-. 
cite joy and triumph in the ſpectators. I ſay, 
when our natural faculties are thus miſled, by 
paſſion, ſuperſtition, and the like, then, if e- 
ver, a ſupernatural operation is neceſſary, to re- 
mind us of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of ſome actions; 
tho', as far as we can judge, in theſe caſes, it is 
ſeldom afforded. Again, it is to be obſerv'd, + 
Secondiy, Suppoſing God does kindly interpoſe, 
and by a ſupernatural operation, preſent to the mind 
ſuch motives, as aforeſaid; yet ſuch a divine o- 
peration is not the phy/icel, nor the moral cauſe 
of the action that follows. F Or as the fitneſs of 
the action ariſes from the nature of things; ſo our 
ſeeing that fitneſs, and-a#ing agreeably to it, is no- 
«ther than the exerciſe of that ability, which ariſes 
from our natural compoſition; and all that God 
aces is only infirumentally making that motive pre: 


ſou 


1 
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ſent to the mind, which is the excitement. to 


action; which motive might have been preſented 


ſome other way, and, if it had, it would have pro- 
duc'd the ſame action. Suppoſe I. ſee a man in 
diftreſs, and ſuppoſe I have ability, and that it is 
right and fit I ſhould relieve him. Now, whe- - 


ther 1 fee the fitneſs of the action, by the exerciſe 


of mine own underſtanding ; or, whether it be in- 


fantly preſented to my mind, by the operation of 


ſome foreign agent, whether human, or dix ine; 


I relieve the man, it is the ##neſs of the action it 
ſelf, and not one or any of the ways, beforemen- 


tion'd, by which that fitneſs is brought to my views 
which is the ground or reaſon of that action. So 
that by God's giving a diſpoſition in the preſent 
caſe, in the nature of the thing, can. only be under · 
{ſtood his, inſtrumentally, bringing or making pre- 
ſent to the mind a ſenſe of the fitneſs of an * 

which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not giving any pp” 
ſition at all. But, to proceed, + Yet 
' Thirdly, The Bible conſiders man as NE 
for his actions; and, accordingly, it commends him 
tor his good conduct, and blames him for his bad; 
and withal, aſſures him that there will come a 


time, in which he will be requir'd to give an ac- 


count of himſelf, and anſwer for his good and 
evil actions. Now, if this be the por ty which is 
ſo well known, that I ſhall not quote texts te 
prove it; then, man has power and ability to ds 
good, or evil; it being moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that God will call one to account for thoſe actions, 
whether good, or bad, which it was not in his 
power to do, or prevent, but were Fee by 


the agency of another. Again, 


Fourthly, The. ſcripture conſiders man as the 
object of reward and puniſhment ; it promiſes re- 
ward to his obedience, and threatens puniſhment 
e. his &: obedience. Now, as neither obedience 
nor 
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nor difobedience can, in che nature of the ching, 
take place, but where there is ability and liberty 
to keep or tranſgreſs the law; fo no one, in the 
nature of the thing, can be the proper object of 
reward or puniſhment, without a precedent free 
action, or refuſing to aft, as the ground of it. 
God may, if he pla) inflict miſery, or give 
| Happineſs to a creature; but that happineſs, or 
miſery, cannot properly be call'd reward, or pu- 
niſnment; nor that creature cannot be ſaid to' be 
rewarded, or puniſhed, except he had veluntarily 
choſen to do, or avoid ſomething, which render'd 
him the 94722 of that reward, or puniſhment. 
And this is en the caſe, with reſpect to man, 
to whom God will render, according to his, v/z. 
man's works; not according to what the ſerpent, 
nor According to what God himſelf hath — 
in, and by man; but according to man's works, 
whether theybe 'Bood, or evil. Hear what St. 
Paul faith, For we'muſt all appear before the judg- 
arewt-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the 
#hinps done in his body, according to that be hath done, 
' whether it be good or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. Again, if 
man is neceſſarily determin d to do evil, either by 
his own natural Compoſition, or by the agency of the 
. ferpent ;, he will be cleared from guilt, and excuſed 
from puniſoment, by every righteous judge; and 
tt will be laid upon the maker of that compoſi- 
tien, or upon the agent that acts in him. It will 
not be to the purpoſe to urge, that man originally 
had power, and was at liberty to avoid evil, and 
do good; and that this power was %% to the 
' byman nature, in, and by the fall of Adam. I ſay, 
it will not be to the purpoſe to urge this; ſeeing 
it is the fame to Adam's poſterity, whether he had 
ſuch power, or not; their compoſition is what it 
is, independent of their will ; and as they were no 
way _—_ to any ſuch change ſo it is _ in 
| | eir 
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their power to. neto- mou themſelves, and make 
their compoſition otherwiſe than it is. And aa 
God placed human nature in ſuch a ſtate, as made 
it liable V this ſupposd change, upon the tranſ- 
greſſion of Adam; ſo it would: be a moſt ſtrange 
procedure in him to charge that evil upon the 
Paſterity of Adam, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Ae 


ung to this auther's ſcheme, is à defect of bis own 


work, And, this leads me to enquire, how does 
it appear that human nature has ſuffered. ſuch a 
change, as is here ſuppos'd ?: Is not his compo- 


ſition ew, as in the beginning + ? Has he not the 
ſame members in his body, and the ſame faculties 


* _ ſoul, and the ſame exerciſe of thoſe facul- 


? Wherein,. then, is this mighty change 2 
WW by herein is a marvellous. thing, man has ſuf. 
fer'd the aforeſaid change, and yet continues the 
ſame, as before. Again, if man has not power 
in himſelf to think, ſpeak, or act that which is 
good; and if all theſs are the product of the 
ceency:of God in him; then, to him that worketh 
is the reward dus, and, conſequently, it is not 
man, but God bimelf, which, in the fitneſs of 
things, is the proper objelt of reward, in this caſe. 
But as we are aſſur'd, from the nature of the 


thing, and like wiſe from the Wil, ce 


of all the. earth wwiil do right, and that he will ren- 


1 a to every man according. to bis, viz, man's works z 


rov. xxiv. 12. Matt. xvi. 27. 2 Ton. iv. 14. Se 
adidas it Will follow, that man, or that crea- 


ture which is the natural feed of Adam, is the agent 


in performing all that good, or evil, which is the 
natural and proper ground of reward, or puniſn- 
ment. Thus, I think, I have made good what I 
propos'd in the ſecond place, and have ſhewn the 
erroneoujneſs of Mr. Barclays principles. I proceed, 

Tray, To examine what he has offer'd ta 


grove. and. maintain them. And, D, he urges 
C's 
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Ga vi 5.5 e! it is ſaid, He, vix. God, ſato that 
every imagination f - the thoughts of his, dig. man's, 
heart, was only evil continually, But, ſurely, it the 
author had not been ftrongly prejudic'd, in favour. 


of the principles he was maintaining; and if he. 


had but freely exercis'd that ability, which he 
had, as man, or which aroſe from his natural com- 


poſition, in a careful. examination of the ſubject - 


before him; then, I am- perſuaded, a man of his 
fagacity would have ſeen that this text was not to 
his purpoſe. The paragraph is as follows. And 
uod jaw, that the wickedneſs f man was great in the 
earth , and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
His heart, was only evil continually 5 aud it repented 
the Lord, that. be had made man on. the earth, and it 
 grieved him at his heart. And the Lord ſaid, T will 
deſtroy man, «whom I have created, from the face of the 


earth; both man and beaſt, and the creeping thing, 


| | andithe fewwls of the air; for it repemeih me, that I 

| have made them. But Noah found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord. Again, the ſame thing is expreſſed, 
inthe 11, 12 and 13 verſes : The: eerth alſo was 
corrupt before God, and the earth. was filled with 
violence; and God looked upon the earth, and behold 
it was corrupt, for all fleſh bad corrupted\ his way 


upon the- earth. And God ſaid unto Noah, ' the end 


of all fleſh is come before me, for the earth is filled 
with violence thro them; and behold, I will" deſtroy 
them with abe earth... In theſe verſes,: we have an 
account that God threatened to deſtroy the earth, 
that is, the inhabitants of the earth, by a flood, 
in the days of Noab; and likewiſe we have the 
reaſon 1 why God would bring this deſo- 
lating judgment upon the earth, at that time; 


namely, becauſe, at that time, the wickedneſs of man 
Was great in the earth; all feſb, that is, the bulk 


of mankind, had corrupted their ways before. God, 
and the earth was filled with violence thro: them. 
Mlan is a creature excellently conſtituted to anſwer 


—— Mp 
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ul the purpoſes of ſocial felicity, and to act a part 
= /utable to, and becoming that reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, which God hath given him to guide his 
ſteps; and, when he does this, he gives glory to 
his Maker, . even as the proportion and conveni- 
ences of à building give. glory to the architects. 
And as man is thus capable of giving glory to 
God ; fo he is capable of the contrary, that is, 
he is capable of acting a diſagrecablè and hurt- 
| ful, or, in other words, an unſociable part in 
the creation; and of acting contrary to that 
light, which God hath given him to direct his 
ways; and, thereby, of doing great diſbonoun to 
his Maker. And this was the caſe of the bulk of 
mankind, in the tenth generation ; the thought of 
their hearts; and the work of their hands, was for 
each other's hurt; ſo that the earth was filFd with 
violence thro? them. And as mankind had thus 
corrupted their ways before God, at that time, which 
gave occaſion for thoſe- ſtrong expreſſions, that 
every imagination of the thoughts of their heart 
was only evil continually , fo this drew on them that 
deſolating judgment, by which they were de- 
ſtroyed {Aha off the earth. God repented that 
he had made them, that is, he did what is the 
product of repentance in men, when they undo, 
as far as it is in their power, what they repent of. 
So, in this caſe, God did undo, that is, he de- 
ſtroyed his own work, This, I think, is a fair 
repreſentation. of the caſe ; in which it appears, 
that the werds, urg'd by Mr. Barclay, were not 
deſign'd to expreſs the nature of man in the fall; 
but, on the contrary, they expreſs the great wick- 
F eaneſs of the tenih generation, and are urg'd as a 


; reaſon, why the flood was brought upon them. 
10 this I may add, that, if theſe words were de- 
& | fign'd to expreſs the ſtate of human nature, then, 
7 as that nature was the ſame in every generat an 
, fince the fall; fo thoſe words cannot be a rraſen 


tor 
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. for bringing the flood in the fen generation, in 


? a 
an of My. Barclay's Principhe, 


particular, which it is plain they were urg'd-for, 
rather than in any of che preceding generations; 
becauſe the ſame reaſon took place in the ninth, 
eighth, and in every generation before it. 
If it ſhovldl be urg'd, that, in the tenth gene 
tation, men re/ed the actings of God upon them, 
more than they did in the generations before it; 
and, therefore, that generation became more vili 
than any that preceded it; I anſwer, that as, 
upon Mr. Barclay's principles, man is neceſſarily 
determin d to do evil; fo from hence it will fol- 
low, that whatſoever rg//tance there may be in Bim 


to that which is good, or to the actings of God 
upon him; yet ſuch reſiſtance cannot be fairly, 


and in juſtice, charg'd upon him, as his ow7,' or 
be put to his account. For as it is not in his 
power to reſtrain the evil diſpoſition of the ſer- 


_ pent, when he acts in him; fo neither is it in his 


power to refrain any reſiſtance to good, which 
may ariſe from his natural compoſition ; and, con- 
ſequently, the zenth generation was altogether as 


_ excuſable as any generation before or after it. For 
tho there may be more good, or evil, ſhewn forth 


in one perſon, or in one, generation, than in ano- 
ther; yet this makes no difference, with regard 
to man, when he is conſider'd, abftrafedly from 
thoſe agents that act upon him; ſeeing the human 
nature, with reſpect to its inability to do good, 
or evil, is the /ame in every perſon, and in every 
generation, fince the fall: And, therefore, the 
ground of that difference, namely, that one per- 
jon, or one generation, is more vile than ano- 
ther, muſt be, either that God acts more powers 


fully in one perſon, or in one generation, than 


another; or elſe, that the ſerpent operates mort 
weakly, and makes leſs re/iftance in one perſon, or 
in one age, than in another; but, which ever of 


thee 


prove more than I here allow, inaſmuch as the 


Nr. Barclay's ſcheme will not admit. Tho' by 


the way, we ſeem to aſſume too much to ourſelves, 


when we conſider ourſelves as being voluntarily 


paſſive, or of concurring, or reſiſting, with regard 


to the divine agency. For if God works, who can 
let? If he undertakes to perform a thing by his 
own agency 3, what agent is there in heaven, or 


earth,” or hell, which can withſtand him, by oppo- 
ſing his power to God's power ? And if we — 
pole that the natural man can withſtand God, by 
oppoſing his agency to God's agency, and his 


ower to God's power, They adling in him; this, 


think, is to magriſy the power of man above 


what is meet, and which, ſurely, does not ſuit our 
author's ſcheme. But to return; 3 


As to. Mr. Berdlav's /iiagifins, Which e wade 
this head of proof, it muſt be granted, that the 
concluſions are juſtly inferr'd from the premiſes; 


but then, all that theſe prove is this, namely, that 


evil thoughts are not good thoughts, neither in gart, 
nor at 4xy time; and that evil thoughts are /e 
and ineſßectual to a man, in the things of Gd. 
If it ſhould be urg'd, that theſe arguments 
premiſes let forth, not only that man has ey 

= 5 thoughts, 
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dis generation; which, ſurely, does ſuppoſe, that 


144 "2h Framivation of Mr. Barclay / Principles, 


thoughts, but alſo that his thoughts are only and 


continually evil; and, apy there is more 


in the concluſions, than J have inferr'd from thoſe 


premiſes. I anſwer, theſe concluſions are the au- 
'thor's, and not mine, and I only allow that they 


are juſtly inferr d; but if we conclude more from 
the premiſes than the author has done, as the ob- 


jection ſuppoſes we ought to do, then, I ſay, that 


the minor propoſitions are not proved, in the fore- 


going arguments. For tho' the text ſaith, that 


every imagination of the thoughts of man's heart 


Was only evil continually; yet theſe words are plain- 


ly a Joftineſs of ſpeech, in which, there is more in 


the expreſſion, when taken ftri#ly, than was in- 
tended by the ſpeaker. And that this is the caſe 


is evident from the hiſtory, of which thoſe words 
are a part; where we are oblig'd, if we will make 


che ſtory conſiſtent, to underffand theſe; and fe- | 


veral other general expreſſions, in a limited ſenſe. 


Thus, the hiſtory ſets forth, that all Feb had cor- 


rupted its way upon the earth, and yet it muſt 
be ſuppos'd to exciude Noah out of this all; ſeeing 


it declares him to be a n man, and perfect in his 


generation, tho' he was a branch of that fleſh, 


which, when the term is taken ftrifly, it muſt 
include bim. Thus, again, it repreſents God, as 
declaring that the end of all fleh was come before 


him; and yet, ſurely, it will be allow'd, that Noa 


and his family were excepted, ſeeing they were pre- 


ſerved from the deſtruction threatened. And, thus 
it is in the caſe under conſideration, wherein the 


words every, only, and continually, are to be under- 
ſtood in a limited ſenſe, as expreſſing what gene- 


rally toak place, tho“ not ſo generally, as to ad- 
mit of no exceptions. This is evident from the 
character given of Noah, who, tho' he was a part 
of mankind, yet he was a juſt man, and perfect in 
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the purpoſe. For tho? man does always tell lies, 


And this is Mr. Barclays caſe. 


The heart is deceitful above alf hings, and. deſperate 


J 145 
by hab 11 good 2houghts in his heart, -at ſome: times 
at leaſt. Beſides, Mr. Barclay's buſineſs was not 
to prove what man doth, or doth not do, but 
what he cannot do; and, inſtead of provin g the 
latter, he attempts to prove the former. It is juſt 
the ſame, as if I ſhould deny that man can ſpeak 
truth, and then ſhould a the 1 0 agu 
ment to prove. . 

If man e tells lies, then, he never ele 
truth; | 

But man always tells 3 0 

Therefore, he never ſpeaks truth. . | 

Nov, the? the concluſion is here juſtly cls” 
From: the premiſes ; yet the argument is not to 


and this proves that he never ſpeaks truth; yet 
it does not prove that he cannot ſpeak truth; Which 
is the point this argument is 1. The to maintain. 
e aſſerts, that 
man has not power, in himſelf, to think, ſpeak, or 
act that which is good; and this he attempts to 
prove, by ſhewing what man does, and not 
what he cannot de, which was his Point. But o 
proceed, 8 
Secondly, Mr. enen urges Jeremiab xvii, 9. 


wicked. But this text, when examin'd, I imagine, 
will appear as little to his purpeſe, as the former, 
The paragraph is as follows. - The heart is deceitful - 
above all things, and deſperately wicked, who. can 
know it; T1: the Lord ſearch the heart, T try the 
reins, even 4 gi ve to every man according to his Ways, ; 
and according to the fruit of his doings, As the par- 
tridge ſitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not; fo be. 
that getteth riches and not by right,” ſpall ave them 
in the midſt of his days, and at his end Jhall be a fool. 
Ir is here obſery'd, that as the heart. is the /eat 
and /ceurce of wickedneſs i in man; ſo it is capable of 
* hh Jr one 
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one de te piece of wickedneſs, iN. "deceit, 
which Ea, his other guilt, and vw} 
diſguiſes himſelf, and deceives his: neighbour. IR. 
is farther obſerv d, that tho men may thus wick-- 
edly deceive. one another; yet they cannot poſſibly: 
* their Maker, bee to him the moſt ſe- 
eret receſſes of he: hearts lie open; and, conſe- 
g 800. in the iſſue, they deceive themſelves, lee-: 
ing God, who Knows the deceit which is lodg'd in 
their hearts, will render unto them according to 
their works, and according to the fruit of their 
doings; ſo that their hope and enpectation will 
be di/appointed, even as a partridge is diſappointed 
chat ſitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not. This, 
I think, is the ſenſe of this place, and all that is 
intended to be ſet forth by it. And, as the ſcrip- 
tures repreſent the heart, as the ſeat and ſource of 
wickedneſs in man; ſo they likewiſe" repreſent ir 
as the feat and ſturce of that which is goed in him; 
and particularly of that good, namely, wprightneſs: | 
and integrity, which is oppos'd to the great evil ef 
_ beforemention'd. Fob xxxiii. 3. My words 
be of the uprightneſs of my heart. 2 Kings xx. 3. 
F rp ties: thee, O Lord, remember how 1 have walked 
before thee in truth, and with a perfee?, or upright 
heart, and have done that-which is good in thy fight. 
Luke vi. 45. A good man out of the good ireafure of 
Bis heart, bringeth forth that which is god; and an 
evil man out of the evil treaſure of his heart, bringeth 
forth that which is cuil; for of. the abundance of bis 
Heart bis mouth fpenketh, Chap. viik-15. Bai bas 
on the good ground, are they, which in an honeſt and 
good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring 
forth” fruit with patience. And as the heart is con- 
ſider d, as the ſeat and- fource of both good and 
evil in man; ſo Solomon's advice; in this cale, is, 
Prov. iv. 23. Keep thy heart 4ith all dikgence, ks, | 
ont 5 the n Ws > To this I 1 add, 


An Examination of My. Barelay's Principles, 14 
that, if God had intended to repreſent that deceir 
and wickedneſs, which is here referr'd to, as the 
natural and neceſſary product of man's heart, he 
would not have repreſented himſelf, as taking 
cognixance of the actions which are produc'd hy 
it; becauſe this is repreſenting himſelf, as acting 
the moſt unrighieous part by his creatures, in 
charging them with actions which were out of. 
their power to prevent, as much out of their 
power, as it is out of the power of a ſtone to fly 
upwards, which is Mr. Barclays ſimilitude in the 
caſe, and which were more properly his pm 
ations, as being the neceſſary product of. that com- 

poſition which he was the author of, As to Mr. 

Barclays ſyllogiſm, which is under this head of 
proof the fallacy of the argument lies in this; it 
ſuppoſes, or takes for granted, that the heart in 
man cannot be the ſeat and ſouree of both evil 
and good; but this is a miſtake, as I have ob- 
ſerv'd above. The ſame heart which produces 
evil thoughts, and is the ſpring of evil ations at 
one time, may likewiſe produce good thoughts, 
and be the ſpring of good actions at another; and 
this men might be eaſily convinc'd of, if they 
would but obſerve the workings of their own. 
minds, and examine more carefully their natural 
trame and compoſition. Again 

Thirdly, Mr. Barclay urges the words of St. 
Paul, Rom. iii. 10. as quoted from P/alm xiv. and 
Eſalm liii. There is none righteous, no not one; there 
is none that underſlandeth, there is none that ſeeketh - 
after Ged. They are all gone out of the way, they 

are altogether become unprofitable z -there is none that 

; goth good, ub not one. Their throat is an open ſeputs 

; chre; uh their tougues have they uſed deceit; the 

„ poiſon of aſps is under their lips; whoſe mouth 

as full of curſing and bitternaſs. Their feet are 
 feiſt to fed blood: 1 and miſery me in 
ng Ry - | their 
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their ways. And the way of peace have they mot | 
known. There is no fear - of God before their eyes. 
The Apoſtle's buſineſs, in this place, is, to ner 
the groundleſne/s of that opinion which the Jes 
had gone into, viz. that they were the only people 
which pleaſed” God, by the obſervation of that 
law which Moſes deliverd; and that 7hey only were 
entitled to his future favours. And this he does, 
by obſerving, 77, that the Jets wete 'as vile, and 
altogether as mexcuſable, in tranſgreſſing the Mo- 
faick law, as the Gentiles were, in tranſgreſſing the 
law cf nature; and that the Gentiles were as good 
| and as acceptable to God, in their ſubmitting io 
the law written in their hearts, as the Jews were, 
in ſubmitting to the law given by Mofes. And as 
the Jews and Gentiles ftood upon a level, in this 
reſpect; fo the Apoſtle obſerv'd, jecondly, that 
neither of them could have any legal title to juſti- 
cation, inaſmuch as they were all tranſpreſſors; 
and, conſequently, that the juſtification of both 
' muſt be of grace, and not of debt. Mankind, 
made up at that time of Jew and Gentile, are volun- 
fary agents, who, by their natural compoſition, are 
qualified to diſcern and do both good and evil; and 
this renders them accountable for their actions, 
which otherwiſe they could not be; it being moſt 
unreaſonable and abſurd to ſuppoſe a creature an- 
ſwerable in a caſe, in which he has not ability to 
know and do what he is accountable for. And as 


man is thus anſwerable for his conduct, ſo God 


hath appointed a day, in which he will judge him 
in ightecuſneſs; and, finally, acquit bim, or con- 
\ demn him, whether he be Few, or Gentile, accord- 
ing as his behaviour has been, whether good, or 
evil. And, as acquitment or juſtification mult 
de either of grace, or of debt; fo the Apoſtle 
affirms, that it is n0t of the Jathiy: but of the 


| Jr both to + om and Gentiles, foraſmuch. as Y 
oy | 
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the are all tranſereſſers. ..;This: is the purport of 
| pro Apeſtle Sg argument and reaſoning, ng this 
is what he undertakes to prove. And as he was 
writing to Ze, or rather to the Judaixing Criſ- 
lian at Rome, ſo he choſe. to convince them, by a 
teſtimony, which he preſum d they would allow, 
as being a Prophet and writer of their-own nation 
| and religion, viz. King David, who ſets forth the 
Prevailing 3 of mankind, according to 
the uſage of the Eaſtern countries, in thoſe frong 
terms, Which. Mr. Barclay urges, for proof of his 
point,. So that neither St. Paul nor David in- 
tended to ſet forth the inability of human nature 
in the fall, in the words referr d to; but, on the 
contrary, they. deſfign'd to expreſs. the general 
wickedneſs of : mankind, both among Jets and 
Gentiles, which neceſſarily ſuppos'd 55 natural 
ability to do good, or evil, as aforeſaid. To this 1 
may add, if the Apoſtle hadrintended to expreſs 
the ſtate of man in the fall, in the words referr'd 
to; then, it will follow, that every natural man, 
every individual, his mouth will be full of cur/ing 
- and gitterneſs, his. Feet will be ſwift to /hed Blood | 
Ke. which, ſurely, is notoriouſly falſe, in fact. 
hes Thave gone thro' what I propos'd, and 
have ſhewn, fir/t, what conſequences will una- 
voidably follow Mr. Barclay's principles, allowing 
them to be true. Secondly, that they. are erro- 
neous: And, thirdly, I have ſhewn the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of what. he has: . to prove 
and maintain them. 

I ſhall add but one chiles: more, viz, if any 
man ſhould reply, in the common way, to what 
I have here offer d, by- urging a collection of texts 

of ſcripture, as containing in them Mr. Barclay's 
principles: My anſwer, before-hand, is this, either 


thoſe texts, when. rightly under od, are conſiſtent 
de 1 with 
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- are nt; if they are, t cannot expreſs 
- Mr. Barclay's principles, becauſe thoſe principles 
are repugnant to the nature and truth of things, 


as I have largely ſhewn- but, if they are wor, 
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then, I preſume, all men will allow the coe. 
zuence, vis, that ſuch texts camot be of N 
Weight, in che preſent queſtion. 

o eonclude, I heartily wiſn 
dend to ſupernatural light would 
their aſſumptions, leſt they | 
ſurd and contradictory conceits upon the unerting 
I NT 

Thus, Sir, in compliance with you 

have laid before you ty thoughts on 

| ur Conſtderation. 
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tural Influences neceſſary to Salvation z 
being @ Vindication of the fourth Propoſition 

of Nobert Bare! 's Apology: Whetein is ſhewn, 

Ain Man, in his natural Capacity, is a Moral 
Algen; chat he has Power, and is at Liberty to 
do both Good and Rvil; and, conſequently; 
render himfelf either acceptable, or di 
to his maker. In a ſecond Letter to a Friend. 
Humbly offered to the Conſideration of the 
| People called Quakers. viola: v2) 1 Tore 
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y former letter, 1: ive you 
of Mr. Barclays performance, with regard to 
man's natural ability fince the fall; and likewiſe 
the grounds and r2a/ons, upon which that opi- 
nion is founded. And as I propoſed it to publick 
conſideration, ſo it has given ocaſion to Mr. Bea 
wen, to publiſh a tract, entitled, Supernatural In- 
Auences neceſſary to * &c. which he is 2 


my opinion 
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ſed to call an anſwer to it. I, therefore, now 


order to let you ſee that this perſormance of Mr, 
Baaden's is not ſufficient: to cover the 2veakneſs and 


 conſufion of Mr. Barclays ſcheme ; which, I think, 


will appear in the following lines. And, that I 
may proceed in an open and fair way, and there- 
by, render the cafe eaſy and plain to my reader, 
in the following diſcourſe, I think it proper, 
firſt, to examine, wherein the quęſtion or point in 
debate lies, betwixt Mr. Barclay and me; this be- 
ing a proper expedient to prevent all wanderings 
from the ſubject, whether on the right hand er che 
left. And, ac-cordingly, I obſerve, that 
The queſtion betwixt me and Mr. Barclay is 
not, whether Cod does Jonietimes kindly interpoſe, 
and by a ſupernatural operation bring to men's view 


or ſome other impediment, are ignorant of, or 


do not attend to? or, whether by thoſe operations 
he preſents ſuab molit es to men's minds are as ne- 


ceſſary to excite to good actions, ſtill leaving them 


perfectly at liberty, as moral agents, whether they 


will hearken to and follow, or Whether they will 
reject thoſe wholeſome counſels, as he, by ſuch 


ſopernatural operations, or, by the written word, 
is pleaſed to lay before them? Again. 


The queſtion is not, whether ſuch ſupernatural 
operations, as aforeſaid, are or may be neceſſary 
or expedient to ſome men's ſalvation? I ſay neceſ- 


fary to ſome men's falvation z and, I think, the 


words of Chriſt, as well as the nature of the thing, 


will juſtify me herein; The whole, ſaith our Hor * 


have ub ned of a phyſician, but they that are ich. 


crave leave to wait on you by a ſecond letter; in 


ſuch uſeful truths, as they, tliro“ ſloth, bigotry, 


came not 10: call the righteous, but finners to repentance; 


as in Markii. 17. Chriſt here. diſtinguiſhes betwixt 
righiteous men and ſinners, that is, betwixt thoſe 
who make a rigb. iſſe of their agency to ſerve the 


pur- 
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Who abuſe their agency to ſerve the purpoſes of 
vice and and wickedneſs. And as he declares 
himſelf. a phy/ician, , only to the latter; ſo all his 
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purpoſes of virtue and true goodneſs, and thoſe 


operations, whether internal or external, are di- 


rected, to this end, viz. to prevail upon men to 


repent and amend their lives: Again; I ſay ne- 


ceſſary or expedient} to ſome men's ſalvation; 
not upon the account of any mant of agency in 
man, nor for want of natural ability to ſee the 
unfitneſs and vileneſs of his preſent conduct 5 
nor for want of natural ability to act or to 


refrain from acting, and ſo to correct and 


amend his ways: but they are, or may be ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful to ſome men's ſalvation; upon 
the account of that ignorance, ſtupidity, bigotry, 
ſelfiſhneſs, perverſeneſs, or the like, which take 
place in them, and are bars to their reflecting up- 
on, and amending their ways. I ſay, that the 
queſtion or point in debate, betwixt Mr. Bar- 


clay and me, is not either of thoſe points above- 


mentioned. And this I obſerve, once for all, 
and defire that it may be remembered throug- 
out this controverſy. And, therefore, whatever 
in Mr. Beaven's book relates to theſe points, is 
to be caſt out of the caſe, as fbreign to the preſent 


Er guMent „ And; when that is done, I imagine, 
his performance will not make a. very great figure,” * 


ien une, as under the character of an an- 
wer. to me. Having thus ſhewn wherein the 


queſtion or point in debate does ut conſiſt, I nom 


proceed to ſhe,w herein it dees. And, according- 
ly, I obſerve, that, in my examination of Mr. 
Barclays principles, with regard to man's natural 
ability ſince the fall, I reduced his ſenſe of this 
»vint into the two following propoſitions. 
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in introducing the abovementioned propoſition, 


PROPOSITION. . Nai 
Pan, confuler'd as man, er that . 
ee of undenſtanding, of appetite, affettion, 
Exc. cubich ſprang from Adam, 'as bis original pas 
Feu, has 20. Power, or ability, e ee en 
bel, or a7 that _ is ood, Frog 


[ 18 " : PROPOSITION 1. 


abe, f d as wan, or tat entire et | 
ws derived, as aforeſaid, is neceſſarily determined, 
r all times, either by bis own' natural. eee 
vr iy the agency of the - ſerpent, « to unt, e 
af ee EL 
| 11 10 As 3 2 
Ma Tobſerve; ogen ide e aber have 
Web and truly repreſented: Mr. Bartlay's ſenſe in 
the above propoſitions; then the queſtion or point 
in debate is apparently this, viz. whether man, 
in hir natural ſtate. Ante the fall, is an agent," of à pa- 
tent that is, whether the good and cuil which 
is performed in, and by man, be the effect and 
product of his own will and agency, or of the 
will and agency of another? So chat the queſti- 
on at preſent is, whether I have tru 1 
Mr. Barclay s ſenſe, or not? Wi 
© which, J obſerve, chat, in my — of 
Nr. Barolays Principles, c. I Thewed the grounds, 
el 1 proceeded in fixing his Tenſe; as a. 
bove.! And, as Mr. Brauen has not taken the 
pains to examine them, but has quoted 4 Propefi- 
inn from Mr. Barclay, and hes ſet up as a an- or 
dard, by which his ſenſe is to be judged of ; fo © ber 
an content, that the point in debars ſhould be ed, 
tried by it. But, that I-may proceed regularly, I, 


— that after Mr. Beaven had n 
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of. me, that I had not quoted a the fourth pro- 
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| pol hon, &c. (tho* the remainder of the propoſi- 


tion, which T omitted, related to other things, 
with which the point I undertook to examine was 
not concerned; and, for that reaſon, I omitted it) 


he proceeded to quote from Mr. Barclay, more 
| largely than I had done; and, at laſt, ſums up 
| the whole in the following propoſition Ie. 


4e R. B. affirms and maintains, that man has power 
& and ability, during a day of mercy and grace af 


4c forded to all men, ibro' the ſupernatural influence 5 


and enlivening aid of Feſus Cbriſt, whereby man 18 
« put in a capacity of voluntary agency, ts think, 
« ſpeak, and att that which is good. See N pology, 
< pages 114, 113, 116, 1 225 1335 147 
148, 149, 150, 131.“ | 
I have not examined Mr. Barclay $ book, to 
ſee whether this propoſition is put down in che 
ſame words, in the pages here referred to, 
whether it may be fairly deduced from what Mr. 
Perclay has ſaid in thoſe pages; but take it upon 
truſt from Mr. Beaven, that either they are the 
very words of Mr. Barclay, or elſe that they ex- 
preſs the ue ſenſe of what he has ſaid 3; preſumi 
that Mr. Beaven would not miſrepreſent the author 
he was defending. And, as the above propoſiti- 
on is, by the mutual conſent both of Mr. Beaves 
and me, made the touchſtone, by which Mr. 
Barclay's ſenſe, is to be tried; ſo I Qhall underſtand 
he terms of which it is compoſed i in their plain 
and obvious ſenſe, that is, in the ſenſe which 
ommon uſage” has' affixed to them. And, ac- 
ordingly, I obſerve, that, in this propoſition, 
here are 70 things maintained; the one is expreſ- 
d, and the other implied. The thing expreſſed 
that man, thro" the ſupernatural influence and en- 
denim aid of Jeſus Chriſt, is put in a capacity of 
om.” agency, I he thing implied is, that _ 
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cauſi "BY abÞtractedly from, and antecedent to Be 
ſupernatural influence, is not in a-capacity of. volun- 
tary agency; and, conſequently, that he is a mere 
patient, who does not act, but is ated upon. 
It is the ſame as if I ſhould ſay, that my Lord 
King, by, or thro? the grace of his Majeſty King 


George, is made a Peer of Great Britain. Now, in 


this propoſition, there are 1400 things maintained; 

the one is expreſſed, the other is implied. The 
thing expreſſed i is, that my Lord King, ' by the gras 
of his Majeſiy, is made à Peer of Great Britain, 
The thing implied is, that my Lord King, before 
bis Majeſty's favour to. him, as aforeſaid, was not a 
Heer, _ but only a commoner of Great Britain; for, if 
he had been a Peer, antecedent to his Majeſty's 

favour, then, that grace could not poſſibly: make 
him to be what he was before. And this is the 
very caſe, with reſpect to the propoſition I have 
now under conſideration ; for, if man is, by 2 
ſupernatural influence, put in à capacity of voluntary 
Seng; then, it will unavoidably follow, that 
mah, conſider'd abſtractly from, and antecedent 
to that ſupernatural influence, or in the language 
of Mr. Barclay, man in the fall, is not in a ſtate or 
4 cupacity of voluntary agency. Becauſe ſuch a.ſu- 
pernatural operation cannot poſſibly put him in a 
ttate or capacity, which ſtate he Was in, antece- 
dent to that operation. And, conſequently, up- 

on Mr. Parclay's: principles, man, in his, natural 
ſtate is a mere patient; for betwixt theſe, viz. 
agent, and patient, there i is no medium. And tho 
the word voluntary is annexed to the term agent, in 
the above cnn yet that does not help the 
caſe.z becauſe every agent is free or voluntary in 
ae inſtances, and fo far as he is an agent; 2 
neefſary agent being a manifeſt contradiction. 
Thus, it appears from the propoſition which Mr. 


Beaven has urged, that I have ja/ly and truly re- 
: or 
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tions I have expreſſed it by, viz: that man, as be 
is in tbe fall, bas no power or ability to do good, and 
that be is neceſſarily determined to ds evil. I ſay, 
neceſſarily determined, Sc. For, tho* Mr. Barclay 


it is in terms which are equivalent to them ; for 
he ſaith, that, as a ſtone is prone and inclined to 
move down, towards the center; fo the heart of man 


tion of the fourth propoſition in Mr. Barclay's: 


ſuppoſes in man a power and liberty, either to in- 
dulge or controul that inclination; whereas the 
proneneſs which is in a ſtone to move down, to- 
wards the center, ſuppoſes zecefity ; the ſtone ha- 


inclination z and therefore, as man, according 
to Mr. Barclay,” is prone and inclined to evil, in 


and inclination, in man, muſt be the ſame as ne- 


propoſition, as the /um of what Mr. Barclay has 
laid upon the point I have under conſideration ; 
yet he intended thereby to ſhew; that I had miſre- 


prizing; becauſe he takes Mr. Barclay's propoſi- 
tion in one view, intending thereby to deſtroy or 
make void the ſame propoſition in another view. 


wherein the agency of the natural man is on! 
avowed; I anfwer. this is what I have already at: 
lowed, in my Examination of Mr, Barclays Prin- 
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preſented Mr. Barcly's ſenſe, in the two propoſi- 


has not expreſſed himſelf in thoſe very terms, yer. 


is prone and inclined to evil, &c. (See the explana- 
Apology.) Now the proneneſs or inclinatian which 
is in a ſtone to move down, towards the center, is 


not ſuch a proneneſs or inclination as is in man to 
liquor, when he is thirſty ; becauſe this proneneſs 


ving no power or liberty to check or indulge that 


the like manner as a ſtone is prone and inclined to 
move down, towards the center; ſo this pronenefs 


cefſty. And tho' Mr. Beaver has urged the above 
| preſented Mir. Barclay's ſenſe, which is a little fur- 


If it ſnould be urged, that Mr. Beaver has quoted 
from Mr. 'Barclay's book ſeveral paragraphs} - 


ciples, - 
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ciples, Sc. and, therefore, Nr. Beaver's quotatl« 
ons were needle/s. 


fundamental principle, in Mr. Barclays ſcheme, 1 


as that no good action can poſſ 


Hut then, what will follow 
from hence? why, truly, nothing more nor leſs 
than this, wiz. that Mr. Barclays ſcheme is confu- 


Hon, and a coutradiction to itſelf. Beſides, the 


take to be this, wiz. that man, in his natural capa- 


city, cannot do guad, without a ſupernatural influence. 


And if ſo, then, man, in his natural ſtate, muſt, 


upon Mr. Barclays principles, be deſtitute of 
moral agency. And, conſequently, I have juſtly 
and truly repreſented his ſenſe of the point in 


ueſtion, in the two propoſitions I have expreſ- 

d it by. Moral agency conſiſts in a power and 
liberty to do, or auaid doing all that good and evil, 
conſidered as ſuch, which comes within the reach 
of that agency; and, therefore, to ſay, that a 
moral agent cannot do good, without a ſupernatu- 
ral influence, is to ſay a. manifeſt contradiction; 
except the agent be placed in ſuch circumſtances, 
ibly come within 
the reach of his agency ; which, ſurely, -is not 
the caſe of man. Vain and 27 ifiing, therefore, is 
that pretence, viz. that Mr. Barclay allows moral 
agency to the natural man; becaute ſuch an al 
lowance is inconſiſtent with, and deftrufzrue of the 


| forementioned tundamental principle " his 


ſcheme. This is what I would particularly re- 
commend to the conſideration of Mr. Barciey's ad- 
berents; and I preſume it will be allowed, that 
they ought either to clear his ſcheme from that 
conjuficn and contradittion I here charge upon it 
or clic to give up a ſcheme which cannot be de- 
fended. ; {Al the whole, it evidently appears 
that the queſtion or point in debate, betwixt Mr. 
Barclay and me, is, as I. have ſtated it above, 
Wiz. Whether man, in his natural capacity, is an 


. | e, 


8 


gent, or a patient; which was the firſt ching l. 


propoſed to enquire into. I proceed, next, 
Jo examine, on which ſide of this queſtion the 


truth lies. And tho' I think I might very fairly 


excuſe. myſelf from offering. any thing, in defence 
ſeeing I have already 1 1 og the agency of man, 
in my Examination of Mr. Barclays Principles, 
Sc. and Mr. Beaven has not produced the ſpadom 
of a proof, with reſpect to the contrary; yet, 
as the queſtion is now before me, I ſhall offer 
what follows. By man in his natural ſtate, F- 


of chat fade of the queſtion. which belongs to me, 


J mean man conſider'd barely as may, and as the 
kind has been propagated down from Adam ta 
this preſent time, without any thing ſuperadded. 


And here IJ prefume it will be allowed, that the 
idea, annex d to the term man, contains a bedy 
fitly organized and formed, in the general, as all. 


our bodies are; and that this body is actuated by 
a mind, whoſe principle faculties are intelligence 


and a&ivity. Intelligence, by which it is capable 


of thinking or taking in ideas, | of refle Ring up- Th 


on things paſt, preſent, . or to come, according 
as it has received informations, and of looking: 
into the nature and the conſequences of things, 
and thereby of forming a judgment of the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs af actions; and a faculty or power of 
fel f- motion or adlion, by which it moves and di- 
rects the body in that way, and to ſerve ſuch pur 
poſes, as it intends. And as the idea, which we 


fix to the term man, ariſes from the human com- 


Ation, as aforeſaid; ſo that compoſition is the ef- 
fect or produce of nature, and not of a ſuperna- 
tural influence; that is, it is the produce ot thoſe. 
laws by which the natural world is governed, and 
not the effect of a ſupernatural influence, which. 


operates above, or contrary to thoſe laws. And 


as man is thus naturally compounded, fo. he is 


« ones 
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hereby conſtituted” a moral agent, has power or is 
at liberty for the chuſing or refuſing, for the do- 
ing or- avoiding, either good, or evil; and, as 
ſuch, he is accountable for his actions, and is ca- 
pable of approving or diſapproving himſelf to God. 
And as the aforeſaid compoſition is what conſti- 
tutes the natural man, fo our experiencing in our- 
ſelves, that we are thus conſtituted, proves to us 
that we are, in our natural ſtate, moral agents, 
Yea, it is by our experiencing thoſe powers in 
_ ourſelves, by which we prove to ourſelves our 
very being. How can Mr. Beaver prove to him- 
ſelf his own exiſteuce, but by experiencing in him- 
ſelf the principles of intelligence and activity, 
acting upon, and directing the motions of that 
body which he conſiders as part of himſelf ? 

If it ſhould be urged, that tho' man, in his 
natural - capacity, is an agent, yet his agency is 
confined to things natural and rational; and that, 
with reſpect: to things /p;ritual, he is put in a ca- 
pacity of voluntary agency, by a ſupernatural influence. 
To which I anfwer, that agency in man is, at all 

times, and in all inſtances and caſes, one and the 
' ſame thing; that is, it is the ſame active faculty 
or power of ſelf- motion, and the ſame intellectual 
faculty which excites to, and directs that motion, 
in all ib actions of human life, whether thoſe actions 
be natural, rational, or ſpiritual ; or under any 
other diſtinction which Mr. Barclay has uſed, or 
which his advocates ſhall be pleaſed to uſe or in- 
vent. And tho” the human underſtanding may 
be enlightened, by a ſupernatural influence, that is, 
it may, by this means, have ſuch truths brought 
to its view, which otherwiſe it might have re- 
maine ignorant of, or might not have attended 
to; and tho' thoſe truths may become the ground 
or reaſon of action to man; yet this does not af- 
ſect his liberty, nor give him any new agency; he 
55 15 
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zs juſt the ſame creature as he was before, in that 
reſpect; his actions are performed in the ſame 
way, by the ſame natural faculties of intelligence 
and activity, as they were, . antecedent to that 
illumination, And to ſuppoſe the contrary is to 
ſuppoſe #o ſets of powers in man, which are the 
ſprings of action in him, as I have already ob- 
ſerved in my Examination of Mr, Barclay's Prin- 
ciples, &c. And tho? there is a _— of impe- 
diments, ſuch as /oth, bigotry, and. the like, which 
are bars to the enlargement of human knowledge; 
and tho* there is a variety of ways by which x 
knowledge is enlarged, - yet that does not alter the 
_ caſe, with reſpect to the intellecdual faculty welt, 
The faculty, properly ſpeaking, is not enlarged or 
dminiſhed, by the enlarging or diminiſhing of the 
objefts upon which it is exerciſed ; nor from the 
different kind of objects which it takes in, whether 
natural, or ſpiritual; nor yet from the afferent 
ways in which it receives its informations; the fa» 
culty, in all theſe caſes, being no more than a na- 
coral faculty; and a judgment, formed upon thoſg 
repreſentations made to the mind by a ſupernatu- 
ral influence, is the judgment of that natural fas 
rulty, And, if action follows ſuch a judgment, 
1 that action is performed by man's natural taculcy 
8 or power of ſelf- motion, excited and directed by 
His intellectual faculty, as aforeſaid, Thus, I have 
Ir ſhewn, that, by man's natural agency, he performs. 
— all the actions which are performed by him, whee 
cer natural, rational, or ſpiritual, as Mr, Barclay 
S, has been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh ghem, And jt, 
nt. WW after all this, Mr, Barclays advocates will ſtill 
e- maintain that man is put in a capacity of volun- 
ed tary agency, by a ſupernatural influence ; this js 
ud to maintain a point not by argument, but by hare 
af affertions ; it is ſo, begauſe they will have it to bse 
he I | „ 
8 Vor. II. „ M . Tho 
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by which he undertakes” to prove that men have 
been required to-do ſeveral good things, which were 


above their natural ability to perform; yet, F 


think, he has failed in this, as well as in the reſt. 
He urges the command our Savious gave to his 
Apoſtles, to go each. all nations, with an order, 
chat they ſhould tarry at Jeruſalem, until they were 


endowed with power from on high, Luke xxiv. 29. 


Here Mr. Beaven- conſiders the preaching of the 
goſpel to all nations, as a very good work ;- and, 


truly, ſo it was; and as the Apoſtles did not un- 
derſtand the languages of all nations, neither coul 
they come at the knowledge of thoſe languages, 


inſtantiy, by any natural ability of their own ; ſo- 
from hence he infers, that they were required to 
do a good work, which was kbcue their natural 
ability to perform. 


To which I anſwer - That, antecedent to their 


being in a capacity to teach. all nations, it was not. 


their duty to teach all nations. And, therefore, 


the execution of that order was ſuſpended, till 


they were capable of doing it; that is, till God, 
By a ſupernatural operation, had brought to their 
view the ideas of thoſe languages, by which the 
people of every nation conveyed their minds one: 


Tho* Mr. Beaver produces ſeveral inſtances, . 


to another. Here we fee, that the Apoſtles re- 


ceived their ideas of thoſe. languages, by a /uper- 
natural influence ;, and, thus far, they were paſſtva. 
But, in the execution of the aforeſaid commiſſion;. 
in which they were active, there is no ſupernatu- 


ral influence to be found; their tongues, and the 


organs and inſtruments of ſpeech to them, were 
no more than parts and members of their natural 
bodies; The principles of ſelf-motion, which were 
the ſprings ot action in them, were no other than 
thoſe faculties of activity which were parts and 


branches of the aman compaſition; and their un- 


derſtandings, 


* 
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derſtandings, tho' antecedently illuminated in an 
extraordinary way, which excited to, and directed 
thoſe actions, were no other than their natural fa - 
culties of intelligence; ſo that there was nothing 
ſupernatural in thoſe actions. As weak are his 
two other inſtances, viz. St. Paul's ſaying, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do * And ho men, 
in Als ii. who cried out ſaying, Lord, what ſhall 
ve do? But does this ſuppoſe that what was to 
be done was above the reach of their agency? 
No, ſurely; for if it had, then, vain was th 
enquiry. But, A | 1 
offibly, Mr. Zeaven will here turn upon me, 
and tell me that I am preaching up the doctrine 
of /elf-ſuffictency; a ſnow-ball which he throws at 
me upon all occaſions. And here I muſt beg 
leave to aſk' him, what he means by ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy? Does he mean that man is ſufficient of hime _ 
felf, or by his own natural ability, to perform 
what comes within the reach of his agency? If 
he does, then, I own the doctrine of ſelf-ſufficiens 
cy; and, if Mr, Beaven maintains the contrary, 
he maintains a contradiction ; becauſe, to fay, thar 
a man cannot do what comes within the reach of 
his own agency, is the ſame as to ſay, that he gan» 
not do what he can do, But, if by OE 
he means: an ability to do what is above the reac 
of a man's own agency; then, I aſſure him, that 
I hold no ſuch doctrine. But I beg leave to re- 
mind him, that, whatever is above a man's agency, 
is not his duty. Cod does not require men to & 
what they cannot do ; he is not ſuch an unreaſon - 
able taſk-maſter, as to require bricks, where there 
are not materials for the making them, It is not 
my duty to know that the planet Jupiter is inha- 
bired, nor yet to take wing and fly to the mn; 
the one, at preſent, is above my intetlectual faculty 
to diſcover, and the other is above my active tas 
M 2 | culty 
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culty to W SR ö and, therefore, neither of them 
can be my duty, in my preſent circumſtances; the 
_ caſe is the ſame, in every other inſtance, whether 
A it relates to knowledge, or Practice; - Whatever is 
_ ove our agency, does not come into the line of 
_ - our duty. 
1 Mr. Beaven, | in like manner, treats with cont 
what I have elſewhere laid down, as a rule of 
action to every moral agent, whether divine, or hu- 
man, viz. the moral fitneſs of things. But I crave 
leave to aſk him, whether this is not a rule of 
action to God, and whether it ought not to be ſo 
to.us? If he fhould ſay that we have another 
rule, viz. the word and lam of God, to conduct 
our actions by; then, I would remind him that 
the moral fitneſs of things is the rule and meaſure 
of all divine commands, taking all cixcumſtances 
and conſequences into the caſe, f as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn. And, therefore, 2 divine law, what 
way ſoever it be revealed, is not another, but the 
fame law and rule of action with the woral fitneſs 
of things. Thus, I have gone thro' what came 
in the ſecond place to be "conſidered ; ; and have 
ſhewn, that man, as. man, or man in his natural 
capacity, is a moral agent; and, conſequently, 
that the truth is not on Mr. Barclay s, but on ny 
Fide of the queſtion. And now I proceed, | 
To ſhew, that tho* Mr. Beaden has ed. 
yet he has not been able to prove the contrary; I 
| BY attempted to prove the contrary ; for if he has 
not attempted to prove the contrary to what I have 
now been proving, then, I do not know what he 
5 queſtion or point in debate, berwixt 
Mr. Barclay and me, is, Whether man, in his na- 
tural capacity, is an agent, or a patient: Whether 
the good and evil, which is performed in, and by man, 


Supplement to the previous Queſtion, 
+ Vindication of God' s Moral Character. 


3: 
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zs, friftly and properly, the effect and produce of man's 
vill and agency ; or, whether it be the effett and pro- 
duce of the will and agency of another. I maintain 
the farmer; and as Mr, Beaven has undertook the 
defence of Mr. Barclay, in this point, ſo it is his 


has ſaid I now come to examine. Tho' I own 1 


argument, in Mr. Beaver's book, and what he will 


there is no direct arguing upon the point, but ra- 
ther a rambling upon the ſubject; however, ſeeing 


fourth Propoſition of Robert Barclay's Apology ; and 
ſeeing that propoſition is the ground of the con- 


his readers to be of Mr. Barclay's opinion, as the ar- 
gument at his book, Ang; TOR 
Firſt, He ſounds an alarm of danger, which na- 
turally tends to awaken the fear and the reſentment 
of his readers. It ſeemed clear to my, Mr. 
* Beaven's underſtanding, that the performance 
of T. Chubb had a direct tendency to ſtrike at 
e the very vitals and eſſence of the chriſtian reli- 
gion; and to reflect on the ſtupendous miſſion 


* and undertaking of Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord of 


| : 4 
6 


* 


life and glory, with regard to the deliverance 
of mankind from the bondage of corruption, 
5 and bringing them into the glorious liberty of 
. BB < the fons of God.” Why, truly, this looks 
; frightful; and upon men, who lay by the uſe of 


* 


** 


1 their underſtandings, it is likely to have its effect; 
bs that is, it is likely to prevent all further enquiry. 
S For if men's. minds can be thus prejudiced againſt 
3 any ſet of opinions; if they can be prevailed up- 
on to think that thoſe opinions are vile in. them- 
35 : | M 3 e 
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buſineſs to make good the latter; and what he 

am at a loſs to know what may be properly called 
allow me to ſay is urged in Mr. Barclays 4 Hence, E 
with regard to the queſtion before us ; becauſe 


Mr. Beaven ſtiles his tract, A indication of be 


troverſy betwixt Mr. Barclay and me; therefore, 
I ſhall conſider what Mr. Beaver has ſaid 1% incline 
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ſelves, and defruive to the future happineſs of 
mankind, antecedent to their being proved to be 
{o-z then, ſuch proof becomes xeedle/s, and all far- 
ther enquiry 18 effectually barred. This Was the. 


* 


1 Practice of | the per ECULOYS of old, and has been in, 


every age ſince. They firſt repreſented the prin» 
ciple of their opponents, as moſt horrid and wile z 


as moſt diſboncurable to God, and injurious ſo man- 
ind; and, that being once fixed upon mens 
minds, as all farther enquiry is xeedleſs ; ſo the 


heretick, then, becomes the object of contempt, and 
is thought worthy to be 4anij/ed from human ſo- 


5 ciety. Now, tho' ſuch a procedure may be ſuit- 


able and proper to thoſe who intend to maintain 


their opinions by force of arms; yet, ſurely, it 
muſt be otherwiſe to thoſe who would do it by 


force of argument. Beſides, trath does not need 


to be dgfended in ſuch a way; let her but appeay 


in her native ſimplicity, and that will be a ſuffi- 
cient guard to her. And, as to. error, may we 
all ſay of her what 5b ſaid of the Idol Baal, if 


be be a god, let bim plead for himſelf, Judges vi. 31. 
But tho Mr. Beaven has repreſented my princi- 


ples, as above; yet I beg my reader to conſider 
the matter, before he gives vent to his paſſions x, 
for, as men have ſometimes been frightened with 


Jhadows;, ſo, if he does not examine the point, it 


may poſſibly be his caſe here. Man, as I have 
already proved, is, in his natural capacity, a morat 


agent; and, as ſuch, he, is capable of apoſtatizing, 
that is, of abuſing his agency to ſerve the pur- 
. ee of vice and wickedneſs, whereby he expoſes 
himſelf to the 120 diſpleaſure of Almighty God, 


And men, in this ſtate of apoſtacy, are, in the 
lang 775 of the Bible, called fiuners, and are ſaid 
to be it. Now, the queſtion is, What Chriſt un- 


dertooł to do, when he came to ſeek and to /ave 
that which was 4% Not, ſurely, what Mr 


G Bar 2 


clay' $ 
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day's and Mr. Beaven's ſcheme ſets forth, to pur 
men in à capacity of voluntary agency ;, becauſe that 
fate they were in, antecedent to his undertaking, 
and, without it, they could not have apoſtatized, 
could not have been finners; it being abſurd to 
| ſuppoſe that there can be n, where there is nat 
agency. And, therefore, if ſupernatural influences 
are neceſſary to put men in a capacity of voluntary 
agency, and, thereby, to render them capable af 
ſalvation; then, hereby, they are equaliy neceſſary 
to render them capable of damnation alſo. So that 
af the title to Mr. Beauen's book had been run out 
to its full length, then, it would have ſtood thus: 
Supernatural Inſtances neceſſary to Salvation and 
Damnation. For as are agency does not ſave or 
damn men, ſo it renders them equally capable of 
either. Thus ſtands the caſe, upon Mr. Barclays. 
pry Now, it Chriſt does not ſave ſinners, 
y putting them in 4 capacity of voluntary agency, 
as it is moſt manifeſt he does not; then, the queſ- 
tion ſtill remains, What he undertook to do, 
2 came to /ee# and to /ave that which was 
oft. 2 | 1 E 
To which I anſwer in ſnort; that Chriſt under : 
took to ſave ſinners, by uſing all thoſe methods, 
whether by internal or external operations, which 
are conſiſtent with, and proper to work upon m. 
ral agents, in order to bring them out of their 
apoſtacy, and ſo to reduce them to a rigbt uſe of ther 
agency; that is, to bring them to repentance and 
amendment of life; that thereby they might ren- 
der themſelves the ſuitable and proper objects of 
God's mercy and grace. Now, it this be the 
cale, which, I think, whoever reads the goſpel 
with care and attention will eofily ſee that it is; 
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| then, it will follow that Mr. Beaven's tears were 
ö groundigſe; and that my principles are free from 
„ thoſe in putalions he has laid upon them. 
; A oe” M. 4 Under 
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Under this head of argument, I ſhall conſider 
what Mr. Beaven ſays of my principles, with re- 
ſpect to prayer, viz. © It ſeems directly and un- 

_ «5 avoidably to tend to render all prayer to God, 
* for any bleſſing help, or aid from him, for 

the performance of any branch of goodnefs 
that will render him acceptable to his Maker, 
impertinent, prepoſterous, and uſeleſs.“ Page 30. 
But I beg this author to conſider, whether, if God 
kindly interpoſes in the hour mens temptations, 
and, by a ſupernatural influence, brings to their 
view ſuch ſeful truths, as are proper for them to 
reflect upon, in order to keep them from inning; 
or, if he preſents to mens minds ſuch motives as 
are proper to excite them to good actions, which 
he may do, conſiſtent with my principles: I ſay; 

I deſire to know of Mr. Beaver, whether theſe are 

not great favours, which are worthy of our moſt 
ſolemm addreſſes and applications to Gd for; and 
that, if we do pray for them, whether ſuch pray- 
ers are impertinent, prepoſterous, and uſeleſs. I ſhall. 
proceed no farther on tkis head of argument, be- 
cauſe, I thing, what I have ſaid is a ſufficient an- | 

. fwer to whatever there is of this kind which 
runs thro* Mr. Beaven's. book. Again, 

\ Secondly, Mr. Beaven urges, in favour of Mr. 
Barclay, that he was allowed to be a very great man, 
a man of the fr} rank. He was allowed to be ſo 

by the author of the letter in the Britiſp Journal, 
Saturday, April 23, 1723, Ne 30. He was allow- 
ed to he ſo by Mr. Norris, who ſays that he had 
rather engage with an hundred Bellarmin's, Hard- 
ing s, and Stapleton's, than with one Barclay. Now, 
admitting that Mr. Barclay was allowed by the 
perſons beforementioned, and by thouſands more, 
to be a very great man, a man of the firſt rank; 
yet it will not follow from thence, that his opi- 
nion of the point in debate is the truth; if the 
5 „% ᷑ © judgements 
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judgments of very great men were to be ſet up as 
the fandard of truth, we ſhould be in a very fad 
caſe ; becauſe very great men have differed in their 
judgments one from another. Beſides, urging 
the authority of great names is making the ap- 


peal to ſuch judges as, I am perſuaded, Mr. Bea 


ven, in other caſes, will not be determined by. If 
I had urged the opinion of Mr: Norris, or the author 
of the letter in the BriziÞ Journal, or ſuch and 
ſuch a Pope or Council againſt Mr. Barclay; I ima» 
gine, Mr. Beaven would have been fo far from 
ſubmitting his judgment to their authority, that, 
on the contrary, he would have turned them up- 


on my hands with contempt. He might have told 


me that this was making the appeal to men, who 


are not conſtituted infallible judges ; and ſo are not 


qualified to give an abſolute and certain determi- 
narfon, in the preſent caſe; And, if this would 
have been a proper anſwer to me; then, ſurely, it 
muſt be ſo to Mr. Beaven. Again, V. 
_ Thirdly, Mr. Beaven . urges what Mr. Barclay 


himſelf has ſaid, in other yoo of his book. TO 
which it is ſufficient to anſwer, that, with reſpect 
to the point in debate, Mr. Barclay is inconſiſtent 


with himſelf. He ſometimes allows, and ſome- 
times denies, that the natural man has voluntary 


qgexcy; but, ſuppoſing he had been uniform and 


conſiſtent, yet his authority is of ne weight in the 
_. preſenta e ng 


_ Fourthly, Mr. Beaven urges, in favour of Mr. 


Barclay, what Monro ſays, by way of query, diz. 
F would fain aſk thoke who deny that any other 
* light is neceſſary, in order to know God and 
% divine things ſavingly, but that of reaſon aſ- 
** ſiſted by outward revelation; what tolerable 
* ſenſe they will put on the devout and ardent 
mine ges; teach me thy ftututes ;, give me under- 

he 3 Hauding, 
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4 fanding, and. the like.” He likewiſe quotes 1 
Mr. Lace ſpeaking thus: I am far from deny- | 
4 ing that God can. or doth ſometimes enlighten 

mens minds in the apprehending certain truths, 
< or excite them to good actions by. the imme- 
« diate influence and aſſiſtance of the Holy 
% Ghoſt.” To which Mr. Beaven adds Tully 
and Hierocles, This, indeed, was proper to ſhew 
his reading; but, as I have not argzed againſt ſu- 
pernatura ae nor have denied ſuch in- 
fluences to be, in ſome reſpect and under ſome 
circumſtances, neceſſary to man's ſalvation; ſo 1 
ſet by theſe authors, or rather what is quoted from 
them, as ferejgn to the preſent queſtion. Beſides, 
if thoſe authars had advanced ſomething, in Mr. 
Barclays favour, the . quoting them would not 
have been of weight; becauſe it is making the 
appeal to ſuch judges, as, I preſume, Mr. Beaves 
would not be determined by, as I obſerved above. 
And, I am perſuaded, that if I had urged ſuch 
_ arguments againſt Mr. Barclay, as Mr. Beaven does 
for him; it would have miniſter'd to him an oc. 
calion of #riumph. Again, 

Fifthly, Mr. Mit urges what I have laid, as 
favouring Mr. Barclays Icheme, and as an evi- 
dence againſt myſelf ; and, e he 3 

my words, which are as follow, page 45 0 

| Beaver's book: If i it ſnould be farther k 
* that man does not receive any addition to his 
© compoſition, neither does God act withgut the 
* agency of man; but God co-operates with 
5 ans. and thereby enables him to perform that 
1 which, without ſuch a co-operation, ho 
1 Gould not do : I anſwer, that this may be the 
e caſe, in ſome inſtances.” Mr. Beaven having 
thus quoted my words, he proceeded. to make 
his remarks 2 them, which are as follow: 

*© On which I abſerve, 1 this be the caſe, in 
5 Ugh 21 we 
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te {omeinſtances, that G enables man to perform 
«© that good which, without ſueh a ca- operation, 
«« he could not do: then, his hypotheſis of the abi- 
ty af the natural man to perform every branch 
of goodneſs, without ſupernatural help, is over- 
turned by Rimſelf, and all his reaſonings and 
« arguments, built on that hypotheſis, vaniſh 
6 like ſmoak. This ſhews the amuſement of his 
« own. ſcheme, and not of R. B. which he un- 
e juſtly charges it with, Sc.“ 26. 36,27 
Here we ſeg this author riumpbs over me, as if 
he had gotten. a cempleat 4idlory. But, if he will ba 1 
| Pleaſed to read over again with gare and attention * 
all that I have aid upon the ſubject, in the trag Ii 
referred to; J imagine, he will then fee that his 5 
triumphs are groundleſs. For, when I deſired the 
| depretiators of man's natural ability to give 2 
caſe, in which it will appear that the natural man, 
as they expreſs it, has not ability to perform an 
one branch of goodneſs, which will render him 
acceptable to his Maker; could Mr. Beaven be fa 
weak as to think that, by @ branch of goodneſs, 1 
intended ſuch an inſtance as is have the reach ok 
| human agency, conſidering every man's circums, 
{tance in life ? and, as ſuch, it ig not his duty, nor 
is the practice of it necęſſarꝝ to render him accep- 
table to Ged. Could he think that I ſuppoſe a 1 
on man, who has ſcarce bread and clothing for $ 
himſelf, has ability to feed and clothe all the pot : 
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ot this kingdom, when he is deſtitute of the ma- 
terials which conſtitute that ability? If he dic 
think fo, J aſſure him he is miſtaten. And tho“ 
the teeding and clothing all the poor of this king- 
dom would be a very good wwork, yet it is not the 
poor man's duty to perform it, nor is the perform- 
ance of this good work xeceſſary to render him ac- 
Ceptable- to his Maker. Not but a poor man 
has {9. far natural ability, in the preſent wo ay. 
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that, if God ſhould indole, and in 4 FOR TIN 
way put ſo much food and apparel into his pof- 
 feſſion, he could then diſtribure it all, to anſwer the 
purpoſes aforeſaid, without a ſupernatural inſtuence. 
And tho? this miraculous interpolition of Al- 
mighty God renders the: poor man capable of per- 
forming that good, which, without ſuch an interpo- 
fition, he could not do; yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this 
does not add to his natural ability, much leſs does it 
give him any new agency. For all the hand, which 
the poor man has in this good work, is perform- 
ed by that abili which ariſes from his natural 
compoſition. So that my hypotheſis ſtands firm 
and unſhaken, notwithſtanding the attacks of this 
author. As weak alſo is that which he further 
urges upon this head, that, becauſe I allow ſu- 
pernatural operations may, in ſome inſtances, be 
weceſſary-or expedient to reduce men to a right uſe 
of their agency, like as if a ſon ſhould do amiſs, it 
would or might be neceſſary or expedient for the fa- 
ther to tell him his (faults, that he might amend them; 
therefore, he pretends, that I overthrow my own 
ſcheme, But how, or upon what account do 
thoſe ons become neceſſary, or uſeful, on my 
+ fcheme ? Not, for want of voluntary agency in 
man ; not, becauſe he has not natural ability to 
know and do his duty; but becauſe he ſuffers 
himſelf to be led away by paſſion, appetite, or the 
like; and fo lives in the negleci, or in the abuſe of 
chat natural ability that he has. It is upon theſe 
accounts that thoſe operations do or may become 
neceſſary. And, I hope, this will ſatisfy my 
reader, that my ſcheme is not ſo confuſed, as 5 Mr. 
| Beaven imagined. But turther, 

Man in his natural capacity is a moral agent, as 
1 have ſhewn above; and if at any time he abn/es 
his agency, and lives in a way which is unworthy 


of his manly charatier, ſuch a — of courſe 
renders 


% 
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renders him diſagreeable and ve i in * eyes. of 
his Maker. And when that is the caſe, ee in 


the nature of the thing, nothing but his repentance 


and reformation can poſſibly render him agreeable _ 


and acceptable to God; 1 poſing God is ſuch a 
wiſe and good Being, as ave elſewhere proved 


him to be. Now, tho' a man be in fuch a wicked 


ſtate, yet that does not deſtroy his agency. He is, 
in the courſe of his wickedneſs, as much a moral! 
agent, as he was, when he fr began to tranſgreſs 
the rule of his duty. Every criminal action. of 
omiſſion, is the ſubject of his choice; he has pow- 


er, and is at liberty to chuſe, and do the contra- 


ry; and this renders his conduct criminal, which 


otherwiſe it could not be. And, as repentance 


and reformation are abſolutely neceffary to render 


ſuch a man acceptable to his Maker; ſo fuch e. 


flellions and confiderations, as are proper to work 
upon him as a moral agent, are neceſſary to that 
repentance. And tho? he is capable of reflecling up- 
on, and amending bis ways, as afarefaid, and, there- 


tore, can do it, it he pleaſes z. yet he does not do 


ir, but either careleſly goes on in his wickedneſs, 
without reflecting upon his conduct; or elfe 0b 


ſtinately perſiſts in it, notwithſtanding fach re- 


flection. This being the ſtate of a wicked man, 


whoever would reform him, that is, would be 
an inſtrument in per/uading him to reform him- 


ſelf; for reformation, ſtrickly ſpeaking, is the 
ſinner⸗ s own act; it is neceſſary, or expedient, or 
proper that he ſhould, ſome way or other, intro- 


duce, or make preſent to the ſinner's mind, ſuch 


refletions as, when attended to and followed, 
would be to him a proper ground and reaſon of 


his change, And ic is in Ibis view, that I allow 
ſupernatùrally operations may. be neceſſary, or ex- 
Pedient, to reduce men to a right uſe of their a- 


See my Vindication of God's Moral Character. 1 
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gency. So that ſuch operations ate or may be he: 
cefſary, not to help wicked men to do what they 
could not do, without thoſe operations; but to 
Pen ſuade them, if they will be prevailed upon, 
- that being the ſubjtet of their own choice, to 
what they could do, but would not, or did not, 
I ſhall proceed no further upon this head of argu: 
ment, becauſe, I think, this will ſuffice to ſhew, 
that I am not y*t convinced, upon my own evi. 
ence. . Again, . | Ef 85 

| Sixthly and laſtly, Mr. Beaven urges ſeveral texts 
of ſcripture, in favour of Mr. Barclay, with regard 
to the point in hand, So that the queſtion here is, 
whether the. Bible teaches any ſuch doctrine, viz. 
that man in bis natural ſtate, as he is the offspring of 
Adam, is deſtitute of agency; and that be is put ind 
capacity of voluntary agen, by a ſupernatural infiu- 
exce, To which it is ſufficient to anſwer, that this 
_ doctrine is plainly repugnant to the nature and he 
truth of things, as I have largely ſhewn ; and, 
therefore, is ad/clutely falſe. Beſides, the ſcripture 
conſiders man in his natural capacity, as having 
apoſtatized, as having /inned, without once ſuppo. 
fing that a ſupernatural influence was neceſſary, 
to render him capable of ſinning or apoſtatizing, 
And God is repreſented as mercifully inter paſing, 
not to render men capable of being Apoſtates, by 
* in a capacity of voluntary agency; 
ut to bring them out of their Apoſtacy, by uſing 
all proper methods of perſuaſion, whether by in- 
ternal or external operations, to bring them to re- 
pentance and amendment of life. Now, if the 
caſe be thus repreſented in the ſcripiure, as is moſt 
notorioufly evident it is; then, this is as plain 4 
Proof, as the ſcripture can poſſibly give, that man, 
in his natural capacity, is a moral agent; has power 
to do good and evil, and is at liberty for the choice 
of either of theſe, becauſe, if this was not his _ 
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he could not /n, could net apoſtatize z he could 
not be 19ſt, as aforeſaid, But, farther in the ſcrip- 
ture, there are ſome figurative and borrowed ex- 
preſſions; as in 1/aiab lix. 1. Behold, the Lord's 
hand is not ſhortened that it cannot ſave, neither his 
ear heavy that it cannot hear, &c. And there are 
ſome lofty and ſtrong expreſſions, according to tha 
uſage. of the Eaſtern countries, in which there is 
much more expreſſed, when taken ftrickly, than 
was intended ſhould be underſtood ;- as in Jahn 
xv. g. Without me ye can de mthing. In the firſt. 
of theſe texts God is ſpoken of, as having hangs 
and ears; and in the latter the Diſciples. of Chriſt 
are ſpoken, as uncapable ef aftion. Now ſuppo- 
fing a man ſhould found upon the abovementi- 
on'd words of Jaiab this doctrine, viz. that G 
bas a meterial body conſtituted of. bands and ears, 
and formed, in the general, as all our bodies are; 
and, ſuppoſing he ſhould found upon the above- 
mention'd words of Chriſt this doctrine, viz. that =_ 
= mar, in bis natural capacity, is deſtitute of voluntary 1 
= 2gexcy, in ſuch a caſe it would be ſufficient to an- : 
ſwer, that thoſe doctrines are and muſt be errone- 
ous, becauſe reaſon and falt ſhew the contrary. 
And, therefore, to inſiſt that the forementioned | 
texts are to be underſtood. in ſuch a ſenſe, as ex- WM 
preſſes thoſe doctrines, is at once to offer an af-- 1 
front to the ſcriptures, and to the undentandings of „ 
men. For, as the ſcriptures and reaſon aſſure us 0 

| 


4. 


| that God is a Being purely ſpiritual, abſtracted 
from body; fo, in like manner, the ſcriptures and 
experience aſſure us that man, as man, has in him 
the faculties of intelligence and activity, which 
| conſtirutes him a moral agent. In the preſent 
caſe, there 1s no occaſion of a ſtrict enquiry int : | 
the ſenſe and meaning of the texts above, os of 
any other texts of ſcripture, upon which he afore- 
laid doctrine may be liable to be founded. For. | 
„ c 1 85 
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tho', I think, without any t ground. 


as thoſe doctrines contain propoſitions which are. 
manifeſtly falſe in fact; ſo from hence it will follow, 
as the Bible is the rule of truth and the word of God, 


It cannot poſſibly contain in it any ſuch doctrines, 


And, therefore, if Mr. Barclay's adherents ſhall 


ſtill maintain that the latter of thoſe doctrines is 


contained in ſcripture ; this, I think, is to main 
rain that the ſcriptures are as confuſed and contra- 


 dictory, as their ſcheme. To this I may add, that, 


what our Saviour ſaid of his Diſciples, in the text 


above, the fame he has ſaid of himſelf, as in Jobn 


v. 30. I can of mine ownſelf do nothing. And from 
hence I argue; if it will follow from thoſe words 
of Chriſt, viz. without me yea can do nothing; that 


man, when conſider'd in his natural capacity, ab- 


ſtracted from all ſupernatural influences, i deſti- 
tute of voluntary agency; then, it will equally fol- 
tow from thoſe other words of Chriſt, v;z. J 
can of mine ownſelf do mihing, that Chriſt, 
when couſider'd in his natural capacity, ab- 


| tracted from the act and influence of every o- | 


ther agent, is deſtitute of voluntary agency alſo, 
But, ſurely, the latter of theſe will not be 
admitted, and therefore, not the former. And, 

From hence, I preſume, my reader will ſee 


how unkind, or rather unjuſt, Mr, Beaven's charge 


upon me is, viz, that I muſt think the holy ſcrip- 


_ Fures romantick and wwild ; that the Evangeliſts were 


fome of the moſt deſigning or deluded creatures that 
ever lived; and that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf is at 
free from ſuch imputations, page 2 of Mr. Begven's 
Introduction. With reſpect to which, I beg 


him to conſider what manner of ſpirit he is of; 
and whether this be the produce of that meat, gen- 


tle, charitable ſpirit which becomes the goſpel of 
Chriſt; or whether it be not rather the produce of 
that reſeniment which he has taken up againſt me, 
Howe · 

cvel, 
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ever, I aſſure him, that I am ſo much a cbriſian, 
as not to allow myſelf in ſuch a practice. 

Thus, I have gone thro' the principal things, 
_ which are urged in Mr. Barclays defence. There 
are other things of leſs note in Mr. Beaven's book, 
which I have not yet taken notice of; ſuch as his 
complaining that I quoted from the fourth edition. 
of Robert Barclays Apology, in Engliſh: But this, 
think, anſwers no other purpoſe than to acquaint 
the world, that he is a man of letters, who has 
read Mr. Barclays Apology, in Latin. And tho“ 
this is Mr Braven's caſe; yet, I preſume, he does 
not need to be told that it is not mine. I am ad- 
quainted with no other language than our own. 
mother- tongue; neither do I pretend to be a maſ- 
ter of that, ſo as to underſtand all the grammar 

rules, by which men of letters govern themſelves 
in their writings z it being ſufficient to my pur- 
poſe, that I can convey my mind plainly and:2a/ily 
to my reader; and, it herein I ſhould not be cor. 
rect, I am perſuaded, every ingenuous mind -'will 

, WW cxcuſe it. Neither have I yet taken notice of the 

e mighty value put upon Mr, Barclays ſcheme, on 

, the account of its being a mean betwixt Calviniſin 

e and Pelagianiſin. For, ſuppoſing it to be a mean 

e betwixt twenty exzremes; yet itmakesnothinghere- 

)- by againſt me; it being ſufficient to my purpoſe 

do ſhew, Which I have done, that it is inconſiſtent 

it WE with truth, and with itſelf. Nor have I hitherto 

of taken notice of that contempt, with which Mr. 

's ꝗ³peaven treats: what he is pleaſed to call my darling 

g notion, vig. the nature and truth of things ; a two- 

f; e aged froord, with which I am quickly. to diſpatch ihe 

N- goctrine f the Bible; reduce religion to the moral fit. 

of neſs of things ; and diſcard and baniſp the holy tei. 

of lings out of the wworld,. as à collection of romantick-” 

ne, and wild ftories of actions done by men, impulſible in the 

e i 74ture and reaſon of things, &c, Theie ate ſome of 
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mankind of every guard, and lay them 


quently, that whatever he ſhall deliver, as the 


the flights which Mr. Beaven has been pleaſed to 
take. But I would beg him to explain himſelf; 


and ſhew-what he would be at. Would e 
every impoſition ; that ſo when any one of the ſpe⸗ 
cies ſhall take it into his head, that he is under a 
divine impulſe or fupernatural influence ; and, conſe- 


roduce of it, is 2 divine oracit; then, mankind 
9 no rule or means by which they can judge, 
whether it be ſo, or not, but muſt Holy to 
whatever is thus dictated to them. 14%, if this 
be his deſign in treating with co t, and there- 
by endeavouring to deſcard what he is pleaſed to call 
my darling nation (which if it be not, I cannot con- 
ceive what he is driving at) then let him open) 
avow it. Tho', II — mankind are not ſo 
bewitched as to give up their underſtandings, as 
aforeſaid ; and, I think, Mr. Beaven pays but a 
mean complement to. the ſcriptures, by conſidering 
them as à collection of docirines and Wore that 
will not bear an open and fair examination. 80 
that the nature and reaſon of things, the nature and 


truth of things, and the moral fitneſs of things, 


muſſt be ſer afide as ridiculous principles to make 
way for our receiumg them. There are likewiſe 
many other things in Mr. Beaven's book, which 
I have not replied to; but, then, theſe are perſonal, 
and, therefore, I diſpiſe them; and they are o- 
reigu to the queſtion or point in = pr and are 
an addreſs to the paffions, and not to the znder- 
ſtandings of men; and, abend I ſet them by 
as ſo many Blanks. 

Upon the whole, 1 think 1 . fully ſhows 
that the /cheme, laid down in Mr. Barclay s book, 
is confuſed, abſurd, and contradictory; and that Mr. 
Beaven has not been able to free it from this 


ct ; however, * * or his more e able yon 
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purpoſe of 0 hriſt's coming into the world was to 
— 3 and not to put men in a capacity. of 
ſinning. He eame not to make us men, by put - 
ting us in a capacity of voluntary agency; but to 


make us good men, by Os all thoſe methods 
Which are conſiſtent with, and proper to work 
on moral agents, whether by internal or . 


E 


operations; thereby to engage us to repent an 
amend our ways to live godlily, ſoberly, and righ- 


teoufly in this world, and ſo to ft and prepare us 
for the happineſs of, another. And, 1 perſuade 
_— that, in this view; chriſtianity” is Farr of 


being defended. | + 
Once more, od I have done; either man, in 


his natural capacity, is a oral agent, or he is not; 


if he is, then, man, in his natural ſtate, has 
peter, and is at liberty to do, or avoid doing either 


good, or evil; and, conſequently, has power, and 


is at liberty to render himſelf acceptable or diſpleafing 
to his Maker, without a ſupernatural influence: 


I ſay, this muſt be unavoidably his caſe, ſuppo- 
ling him to be a oral agent. For, if man, in his 


natural ſtate, has not a power and liberty of do- 
ing or avoiding either good, or evil, and, son- 
ſequently, of rendering himſelf acceptable or diſ- 
pleaſing to his Maker; then, he is not an agent, 


but a mere patient, And, to ſay in this caſe, that 
chere is in man a proneneſo and inclination. to fin, is 


to ſay nothing to the purpoſe ; becauſe, in a. free 
creature, it is ſuppoted that there is a power and 


liberty either to idu/ge or controul that proneneſs 


angk inclination. So that a power and liberty of 
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doing good, or evil, of pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
God, ſtill remains; for if this proneneſs and in- 
clination to fin either 'dzſtroys or is inconſiſtent with 
a power and liberty of doing good, or evil, of 

leaſing or diſpleaſing God, as aforeſaid ; then, 
it is the ſame as necelſity, and, conſequently, it de- 


Human Nature vindicated. 


ſtroys or is inconſiſtent” with our agency. But if 


man, in his natural capacity, is not a moral agent, 
then, I 1 his caſe to be otherwiſe than 
J have repreſented it to be; and, when that is 
thewn, I will give up the point. However, this, 
J think, is a matter of the utmoſt importance, and 
in which mankind are nearly concerned; becauſe 
all morality and religion have an apparent depen- 
dance upon it. For if man is ſach a creature, as 


I have above proved him to be; that is, if he has 


in him'a power and liberty of doing either good, 
or evil, and either of theſe is the ſubject of his 


_ own free cboice, ſo that he might, if he had pleaſed, 
have choſe and done the contrary ; then, his 


actions, in every inſtance, will be more or leſs re. 
ligious, or irreligious, virtuous, or vicious, as the 
motives to thoſe actions, which are the ground and 
reaſon of them, are more or leſs fo; and then 
thoſe actions will be juſtly approved, or condemned, 
not only in the judgment of God, but of every 
man's own conſcience accordingly. But if man 
in His natural capacity, as man, has not a power 
and liberty, as aforeſaid, then, with re/pec# to bim, 
thoſe actions, which are performed by his inſtru- 


mentality, - have no religion nor irreligion, virtue 


nor vice in them; neither can he, in Juſtice and 
equity, be approved, or condemned, in his own 
conſcience, nor in the judgment of any other be- 
ing, upon the account of them. And as a power 
and liberty of doing either good, or evil is ab/o- 
tutely neceffary to render our actions religious, or 
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7 vhich deſtroys or is inconſiſtent with human liberty. 


think, ought carefully to be guarded againſt, as 
being highly injurious to mankind. For when 
man conſider themſelves under a fatality, and that 
their actions are not the ſubject of their own free 
choice; whether that fatality be brought upon 
them by the fall of Adam, or any other way; or 
whether it appears under the diſguiſe of another 


name; then, not only the exciting or Ing 


influence, which otherwiſe might ariſe from a ſenſe 
of the good, or evil, of the action in view, is 
taken away; but alſo every motive to virtue and 
religion is weakened, if not deſtroyed by it; becauſe, 


in this caſe, the actions, which are performed in, 


and by man, are not, ſtrictly and properly, the 
effect and produce of his own will and agency, but 
of the will and agency of another. And as the 
fundamental principle in Mr. Barclay's ſcheme is, 
that man cannot do good, without a ſupernatu» 
ral influence; and as this principle is inc 
with human liberty, as I have ſhewn above; ſo 
the ground or reaſon of my examiniag Mr. Bar- 
clay, on, this head, was not to engage myſelf in 
a wrangling controverſy, but to prevent the miſſead- 
ing of mankind in 2 point of ſuch importance. 
And as, in the foregoing diſcourſe, I have fully 
proved the agency of the natural man, and, I 
think, thereby have ſaid all that is neceſſary, or 
that the ſubject requires; ſo I ſhall take my-leavg 
of it and you, who am, : BG 


SIR. 
Your obliged humble Servant, &c. 
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A tha: to Mr. Chubb; occafi oned by 


his two Letters to a Frend, Sc. 12 
a third Letter to a Friend. Hum- 
bly offered to the Conladeration of 
the * called Cole. uy 
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H AVE received a letter £ ubteribed by Di. 
Morgan, which, he ſays, is occaſioned: by wy 


1 wo former letters to you. The f 


the Dotior's jetter is chiefly made up 4 
dee Fit, that I offer d the foremen- 
tion 'd letter to the conſideration of the Backers 
only ; Whereas, if 1 had ndt been partial, it Thad 
not made myſ ſelf a Party-inan, and the like, I ſhould 
have offered them to the Calviniftical Church 'of 
England, and to a multitude of others; tho, 


dhe way, this, T think, is uſing the Church of 


| England unkindiy; for, however the caſe were 
heretofore ; yet, I am perſuaded, Dr. Mor- 
| gan is ſenſible that the generality of the Church 
of England at preſent, both Clergy and Laity, 
have given up Calviniſm, as erroneous. Secondly, 

that I have very much miſrepreſented Mr. Bar- 
clay. And, under both theſe heads of Fe, 
I am repreſented, as s acting a part very fair and 


Alſingemious. 
As 


— 


called Quakers; and as, I appre 


repreſented. Mr. Barclay. 


Remarks, c. 


As to the ff complaint, I anſwer, that [ can- 

not charge myſelt with having 
in this matter. For as Mr. Barclays book is 
ſtyl'd, An Apology for the true Chriſtian' Divinity, as 


Dicious view 


the ſame is beld forth and preached by the People 
hend, Mr. Bar- 


clay Apology is held in great veneration by the 


—— of that profeſſion, who, therefore, pro- 


ably are much influenc d by it; fo I thought i ir 
was Anita and proper to recommend cha Ts 

to walls upon the ſubject, to their pet anew ne 

not in the leaft intending thereby to make mylelf 


2 party-man, or to inſinuate any thing which 


might be diſhonozrable to the Duakers, This is 


| the wund ef 'the caſe bur wieter ite willow 


the Doctors ſatisfaction, I know not. And, whe- 

ther I have given any juſt occaſion for what hg 

has urged againſt me upon this head, 1 wilt leave 

to the more candid world to judge. Again, 
Secondly, It is urged that I have very much 

In anſwer to ell 4 


age of Dr. Morgan 


obſerve, that, in the 27th page 


letter, he expreſſes himſelf in the following — 
It might, for ought I know, be Mr. Barclay's 


«« opinion, that the ſtate of mankind, conſidered 


merely as fallen in Adam, without the death of 


* Chriſt, or the recovering grace of G thro? 
„ him, would have been the ſame as repreſerited 


in your propoſitions ; that is, men would have 


«* been abſolutely ſubjeed to the of the de- 
* vil, and their own ts, under an incurable ig · 
* norance, blindneſs, and ſelfiſnneſs; in which 


* caſe, man would not have been a moral agent, 


te or accountable for his. action. And, in conſe 


* quence of this, man would have periſbed wick 
the beaſts, or have remained for ever under 


the pooer of death, wirhout aſy reſurrestion ta 
te and immortality. And 455 the- more apt 
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eto * that this might be Barclays bn 
&<. becauſe I take it to —— true ſcripture actount 
„ of the matter.“ Here I obſerve, that Dr. 
Morgan acknowledges that Mr. Barclays opinion of 
the condition of man in the fall, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from, and witheut the grace of Chriſt, 
may be, and he thinks that it is, what I have re- 
deR it to be, in the two propuſitions I have 
expreſſed it by. Now, if this be admitted to be 
che caſe, then, it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that Mr. Barclay e xpreſſed this opinion in that pro- 
poſition, wherein he profeſſedly undertook to treat 
of this ſubject; and if ſo, then, ſurely, I cannot 
have miſrepreſented him in my two propoſitions, 
becauſe I only repreſented him, as ſpeaking his 
dun o inion ſet forth and declared in his own 
| ton. And here J crave leave to abſerve, 
that tho the Dot7or's complaint againſt me, of 
miſrepreſenting Mr, Barclay, makes up-a great part 
of his letter, and is every way repreſented to my 
- diſadvantage z- yet this complaint, by his own d. 
+. knowledgment, is perfectly groumdleſs. - 
Mr. Barclay ſpeaks of man under a two-fold 

conſideration, ft, as he is in, what we call, his 
natural condition, vig. man as man, or as the na- 
—— 4. — or as he is in the full, with re- 
; to his capacities and abilities, conſidered ab- 
—— from che grace of Chriſt, or gay" ſu- 
pernarura influence upon him. 

\ - Secondly, He conſiders man, with reſpect to hit 
capacities and abilities, when under a /upernatural 
influence, and the enlivening aid of Jeſus Chrif: 
But, then, he does not canſider man, in this laſt 
view, as bis tate in the fall, but, on the contrary, 
as having ſomething ſupernatural afforded him to 
reſtore and recover him from that fall. So that 
the cndition of man it\ the fall, in Mr. Barctay's 
__ 18 * natural ſtate and candition of every 


: | mas 


dition of man in the fall, than what Mr. Barclay 


fluence upon him. Dr. Morgan indeed, in treat- 


ing of this. ſubject, expreſſes himſelf differently 


from Mr. Barclay, and ſpeaks of man, not what 
he is, but what be would have been in the fall, 
without the grace of Chriſt. Whereas Mr. Bar- 
clay expreſſes himſelf thus: All Adam's poſte- 
« rity, or mankind, both Few and Gentile, as to 
ce the firſt Adam or earthly man, are fallen, degene- 
« rate, and dead, not would hade been fallen, de- 
generate, and dead. Again, man, therefore, ay 


* be is in ibis ftate, can know nothing aright;* 


not as he <vould have been in another ftate, he 
would not have known any thing aright. Here 
we ſee, that the condition of man in the fall, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barclay, is not any chimerical Hottentot 


Zaboo ſtrate, which man would beve been in, with- 


out the grace of Chriſt ; but it is the ſtate and 
condition of mankind, which they are in, as they 


are barely men, or the offspring of Adam, conſi- 


dered as ſuch, without any ſupernatural influence 
upon them. Whether by this different way of 
ſpeaking, which, I find, runs thro' the Doctor's 
letter 


intended to convey to his reader the 


ſame idea of the condition of man in the fall, as 


or whether he intended another ⁊ ieto of the con- 


profeſſedly treats of, I know not, neither am [ 
ſollicitous about it, becauſe the caſeis.not changed 
by any wrong repreſentation-which may be given 
of it. Man being repreſented in a two-fold view 
by Mr, Barclay, as I obſerved above; I undertook 

to 


man, 33 de is 4 man, ot the offspring of Alam, 
yith reſpect to his capacities and abilities, at all 
times, and in all places, conſidered abſtractedly 
from the grace of Cbriſt, or any ſupernatural in- 


plainly appears to ariſe from Mr. Barciay's words, 
and which, 1 think, he ought to intend, if he 
would be zngenuous in the defence of that author: 
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done. And as I undertook to examine Mr. Bar- 
of man, as man, or 4s be is the natural ſoed of Adam, 


and without the grace of Chriſt; ſo I reduced kis 5 
ſienſe of this point to two plain propoſitions 


Jaſt and true repreſentation of Mr. Barciay's ſenſe 
herein; and that man in this view, according to 


tho, in his natural condition, he is not a moral 


im che fall, which he thinks may be the opinion 


| conecive x ts en. ſuch ageney as es _ 


1656 


of thoſe views, viz. man us be is in ube fall. And 
to this I applied myſelf, both jn my Examination 
of Nr, Bugs Prinei ples, and in my Reply co 
Mr. Beaven; wherein I have taken a view of the 
aatural condition of man, conſiderid abſtractediy 
from, and without the grace of Chriſt and; 1 


much. ij epreſented by Mr. Borelay, without blend 
ing together and confounding his two - fold view 
of man, as the Doctor repreſents me to have 


elay's opinion in this one point, viz: the condition 
Or: as be is in the fall; conſidered abſtractedly from, 


which propoſitions Dr. Morgan allows may be a 


Mr. ee is not a moral agent, is not ace 
euntalle, & c. and if ſo, then, I have not miſ- 
repreſented hike ; and, ' conſequently; Dr. Mor- 
s com ne is Sue by his on acknow- 
dgment. „ S464 11 N A. 
Hut, then, t Doctor obſerves, that it will not 
follow from hence that man is a mere patient; for 


agents yet he is an agent, ſuch as the hrute beaſts 
a. To which I anſwer, that according to the 
Doctor's repreſentation of the condition of man 


of Mr. Bardey, men, without the grace of Chriſt; 


would be abjelutely ſuljected to the power of the 
devil and their awn luſts; and if ſo, then, what 


fort of agency would remain in them, I cannot 


3 4 
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not pretend that this is the 


in brutes, becauſe they are not abſolutely ſubjefted, 
2s aforeſaid, their actions being the effect of choice 
or elellion; for otherwiſe they could not be agents. 
A mere machine is abſoluteiy ſubjeed to the power 
of the agent, which acts upon it; and one agent 
may be abſolutely fubjetted to the power of ano- 


ther, when he has not ſufficient ſtrength to repet 
force with force; but, then, in ſuch a caſe, he 


does not a4, but is acted upon. Whereas, in all 
caſes, where action takes place, or where there is 
ſufficient ſtrength to repel force with force; there 
both activeneſs and paſroeneſs, or action and paſſion, 
is the produce of choice or election; and, conſe- 

quently, there is not abſolute ſubjection. So that if 
man, as he is in the fall, according to Mr. Bar- 
clay and Dr. Morgan, is abſolutely ſubjected to the 
power of the devil and his own luſtis; then, in that 
ſtate, he is not an agent, but a patient. And this 


muſt be his caſe, both tit hout and tb the pe 


of Chriſt ; except the work of grace conſiſts in 
turning a p#tient into an agent, which, I preſume, 
Dr. Morgan will not affirm. OO . 


But admitting that ſuch agency, as in brute 


5, would take place in the natural man, upon 
Mr. Barclay's principles; yet the Doctor does 
of the caſe; 
he only obſerves, that it appeath to him to be 
the true ſcripture account of the caſe, and that 
he thinks it is not contrary to the reoſow of things 
or the conſtitution of human nature. At to its be- 


ing the feripture account of the caſe, wiz. that 


man, in his natural capacity, is not a moral agent; 
that his ſoul is naturally mortal, and dies or periſhes. 
with the body, Fc. This, I think, is uſing the 
ſcripture unkindly,* becauſe, I imagine, it is out of 
his power to ſhew that there are any ſuch doctrines 


contained therein. Surely, nothing is more plain 
and evident in the ſcrip ares, than that the work 


of 
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of grace conſiſts in changing men from bad to 
good, and not in turning brutes, ſtrictly and pro- 
perly ſo called, into men. And as to its being, 
the Doclor's opinion, that it is not cantrary to the 
_ conſtitution of human nature, that men ſhould 
be brutes, and not moral agents; in this I can 
ſcarce believe him, That men may neglect, at 
well as aby/e their faculties, and fo live in a way 
which is unworthy of and below their reaſan, is eaſy 
to be conceived, and is, I think, the caſe of the 
Hottentots, But that a man fo well acquainted 
with the human conſtitution, as Dr. Morgan may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be, can think that bru-. 
tality, and not moral agency, may be the natural 
reſult of the conſtitution of man, when that con- 
ſtitution has not ſuffer'd any injury by any acci- 
dent which may attend it; this is what I am doubt - 
ful of. I cannot but that think the Doctor has 
obſerved, in the courſe of his practice, as a phy/ſi- 
cian, many inſtances of perſons who have become 
deliricus or lunatick, when they have been under a 
violent fever, or ſome. other diſorder upon their. 
conſtitutions ; and fo, for a time, have ceaſed to 
be moral agents; and that, by the application of 
proper medicines, the diſorder upon the conſtitu- 
tion has been Moved, the delirouſneſs or lunacy 
has ceaſed; and che perſon has returned again to a 
Rate of moral agency. Now, the queſtion ariſing 
from hence will be, whether delirouſneſs or luna- 
cy, or whether moral agency in ſuch a perſon, be 
the natural refit of the human conſtitution ? and 
which of theſe ſtates may, ſtrictly and properly, 
be ſaid to be the atural ſiate of that perſon? Or 
the queſtion may be, when a man becomes deli - 
rious or lunatick, whether this ariſes from his 
cegſing to be under the grace of Chriſt, and thereby 
ceaſing to be a moral agent; or whether it be the 
elt ot a diſorder in his conſtitution? And, —_—_ 
„ 8 
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= Morgan's ſcheme, idiotiſm is not the reſult of ſome 
= 4fef in the particular conſtitution of the idiot, but 
it is occaſioned by the grace of Cbriſt, or a ſuper» 


natural influence, being with-held from him. 


Theſe are caſes which, I think, are proper to be 


conſidered, in order to our diſcerning and judg- 
ing, whether brutality, or moral agency, may be the 
natural reſult of the human conſtitutions But to 
return, | | | | Led 


condition, according to Mr. Barclay, is abſolutely 
ſubjecbed to the poter of the devil and his on 
ſuls, and ſo is upon a level with the brute beaſts; 


or in a ſtate be/ow them; yet that no contradiction 


ariſes from hence. I anſwer; Mr. Barclay expreſſes 


himſelf differently, with reſpect to the natural con- 
dition of man in the fall, in other parts of his book; 
as in page 144. as quoted by Mr. Beaden In- 


W © deed, that man, as he is a rational creature, 


<« hath reaſon, as a natural faculty of his foul, 
„ by which he can diſcern things that are ra- 
tional, we deny not.” Here we ſee that the 
natural man is conſider'd as a rational creature, one 
wo has reaſon as a natural faculty of his ſoul, by 
which he can diſcern things that are rational; and, 
if fo, then, ſurely, he is a moral agent; and this 1 
call confyfron and contradiction. Beſides, the Doctor 


lays, page 23. [is plain, that Mr. Barum 
here ſuppoſes that the good and evi /eed, as he 


calls it, that is, the acetveß and iducements that 
Pet „„ cm. 
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« incline and diſpoſe men to e che one 
4 hand, or to Benevolence on the other, do not act 
* neceſſarily, or produce their effects by any irre. 
«© /;firble agency upon the mind; but leave men 
« entirely to their liberty, and natural power of 

1 chuſing and ref ung, whether they will reſiſt or 
„ not reſiſt, comply with or reje& either the 
<. one or the other.? And, if ſo, then, I think, 
it will not only follow that man is a free creature, 
and a moral 2 but alſo that he is ſuch, ane. 


_ cedent to, and independent of all ſupernatural in- 


| fluences, whether good, or evi; and then, I think, 
man's ability in the fall, and out of the fall, comes 


to the ſame thing; which brings more confuſion 


ſtill. For, according to Mr. Barclay, man in the 
fall is a free creature, and he is not a free creature; 
he is a moral agent, and he is not a moral agent; he 
is abſolutely ſubjected to the power of the devil and 
' his own lis, and he is not abſolutely ſubjected to 
the power of the devil and his own luſts. I ſay, 
this will unavoidably be the caſe, upon Mr. Bar- 
«lays ſcheme. And it appears to be ſo, without 
confounding the two views he takes of man, 
which the Doctor repreſents me to have done. 
And this is ſuch confuſſon and contradiction, as, 1 
imagine, Dr. Argan will not be able to get 
clear of. 

But to conclude ; the Doftor tells me that my 
notion of CHs redemption, and the zecefſity of di- 
vine grace is, he thinks, a little extraordinary for 
a chriſtian. Let it be ſo. He likewiſe tells me, 

tis by way of ſcorn and reproach, and with an air 
of e that Chriſt tells the proud ſelf-juſtitying 
Phariſees, that he had no buſineſs or concern with 
them, as ſuch. But if he will pleaſe to conſider 
the text, I think, he may ſee that Chriſt, in that 
Place, is not, reproaching the Phariſees, but juſ- 
Hing himſelf and his ows conduct, in — com- 

pany 
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DOT 


then, 


by wing 
js end agd purpoſe OI his 7 


char: in ee, ie) ras pe 


good ian, miniftery not to the 

but to the / *. So his buſineſs was to gy 4 
felf, not to the good and virteous, but to vicious 
men, to bring them to repentance and amendment 


f life; Je Men's noon Take 
ſurely, | Dr. ans notion or reꝑpęſe 
Chriſt's rec 


old je e EIS 
mankind, without exception * a yet. r 
Hottentots, are excepted,. the 1 75 me their fallen 
| ſtate, without any redemprig, ; they are to die 
like Brute beaſts as they are, and to remaiu under 
the power of death, without any Te/urretzzonta life 
and.immortality. And jo the. chriſtian redemp- 
tion is a geneneral Ledemptiou, as it is, extended 
aniverſally to all; and it is a Particular reds Aeunption, 
as the poor Hosientots are excluded from it. Bur. 
] ſhall leave the Doctor, with his confu/ed and con- 
tradiftory Hottentot ſcheme; preſuming he is as 
7 ingular herein, as, he imagines, I am in mine. 
Thus, Sir, I have given you a ſhort vie Wt 
Dr. 2 Morgan's letter, and have ſhewn you h@v 
grounileſs his complaints againſt me are; and if. 
ſhould go on as he begun, I think, I ſhall giye 
2 no farther” nn er his qe mg * nb 
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and Dr. Morgan. 


1 
A Vide of the Cor © ew he 1 
and Mr. y's Beienlders viz: Mr. Beaven 


Wherein is ſhewn, What 
e are abſolutely neceſſary to take 
ace in the Bible, in order to render it capable 

of being the Rule of Truth; and that, as it is 


- ſuch a the following ſition, p1z, 
that Man cannot do what is morally Good, without 


2 Supernatural Influence, is not, nor cannot be 


 - contained therein. In a fourth Letter to 2 
- Friend. Humbly offered to the Conſideration 


ow the People 1255 Duakers, 


| 


SIR, 


N my fr/ letter, I gave you my opinion of 
Mr. Barclay's principles, with reſpect to man's 
A natural abilicy fince the fall; and ſhewed 
you that this ſcheme is con 2 and a cantra- 
diffion to itſelf, This has alarmed the Duakers, 
or ſome of them at leaſt ; and tho* they cannot 
defend thoſe principles, yet they ſeem unwilling 
they ſhould be given up. And this has given 
pat a to Mr Beaven to appear in Mr. Barclays 
defence, in a tract entitled, Supernatural Imfluences 
meeſſary to Salvation, &c. what he has principally 
ofter'd in favour of Mr. Barclay, is, that I have 
miſrepreſented bim in the o propoſitions, by which 
I have expreſſed his ſenſe of the condition of man 
in the tall; and likewiſe that y principles are 


very 
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very injurious; that Mr. Barclay was allow'd to be 


a very great man; that he has declar d otherwiſe 
than what my to propoſitions ſet forth, in other 


* ts of his hook; that I have contradidted myſelf. 4 
t 


hat Monre and Locke, Tally and Hieroclef, were of 
Mir, Barclay's opinion; and that the /criptures are on 


his ſide of the queſtion... The groundleſneſs of 
ſome. of theſe, and the weakneſs of the reſt, I hays 


fully ſhewn in my ſecond letter, 


Which letter, together with the former, hath 
drawn forth another advocate for Mr. Barclay, 
namely, Dr. Morgan, in a tract, entitled, A. Lei- 


ter io ne; which letter is principally made up of 


complaints, pix. that I recommended my two 
letters to the conſideration . of the Rugkers. only ; 
whereas if I had not been partial, if I had not 
mage my ſelf a party- man, Ec, I ſhould have of- 
er'd them to a multitude of others; and like - 


wiſe that I have very much wiſrepreſentad Mr. 
Barclay. The groundleſneſs of thele complaints 


| have ſhewn you, in my {bird letter, 
Dr. Megan has allo appear'd a ſecond time, in 
2 tract entitled, 4 farther Defence of Mr. Barclay; 


in which tract he gives a particular accqunt of 


the condition of man in the fall, when gonſider'd 


abſtractedly from ſupervening grace, And this new a 


{cheme he conſiders as Mr. Barclays, and as the 
ſeriptuze accgunt of the matter, vi. that man in 


the fall, without ſupervening grace, has jm 


{berty, but is deſtitute of moral agency. This dif- 
unction he complains I have not made, anditis with 
him a diſtinction of ſuch importance, that it daf 
hi:n out upon all occaſions; with reſpect to which, 
| allow the Doctor, if that will pleaſe him, that 
there may be natural liberty in a creature, where 


there is not moral agency; but where moral agen - 


cy takes place, which js the caſe of man, there na+ 
fural liberty and moral agency are the jarpe thing; 
OL IE „„ and, 
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2 4 therefore, I made no fuch giſtine n, bes 
cuuſe, in the caſe before us, e is no place for 
it, 


By naturalliberty Fundesſtandthe Dodt 0 
5 man in the fall, without ſupervening grace, 
has power, and is at liberty, 0 all, or not aft, 
trom ſuch motives as are preſent t. his mind; 
that he has power, and his at liberty, either to 
follow, or to controul his appetites and paſſions, 

and the hike. This is the idea which the words, 
natutal: liberty, convey to me. But how ſuch 
Uberty will conſiſt with man's being abſolutely ſub- 
jefed to the power of his own luſts is what I can- 
not conceive. Abſolute ſubjection, in the preſent 
caſe, ſeems to ſuppoſe, that when paſſion or ap- 
petite interpoſe, man is neceſſarily and unavoidably 
earry'd on to action, independent of his own wil} 
or choice; but, then, this appears to me incon- 
fiſtant with natural liberty, and his confuſion and 
eontradiftion ; tho* poſſibly the Doctor, by the 

help of ſome lucky diſtinction may get clear off it. 
| Again, if man has natural liberty, then, how he 
is abſolutely ſubjected to the power of the Devil is 
hard to concerve. Abſolute. ſubjection, in this 
_ eaſe, ſeems to ſuppoſe that when the dew] exerciſes 
his power in or upon a man, action from that 
man will anavoidably fellow according to the devil's 
intention; and that, in fuck a cale, it is not in 2 
man's power to refrain from acting, or to act o- 
therwiſe; but, then, this is inconſiſtent with na- 
tural liberty. And if we conſider the devil's power 
to conſiſt only in tempiing men to the performance 
of this or that action, which it has hitherto been 
judged to be; and if man has natural liberty, as 
aforeſaid, then, it is a matter of choice or election 
to every man, either to comply with, or to reject 
the devil's temptation. But, then, in this caſe, 
: man is not abſolutely We: to the devit's pow- 
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Scripture Evidence d. 5 
er; ſo that the whole is manifeſt confuſion and 
contradiction. Beſides, it has hitherto been judg- 
ed, that the work and buſineſs of the devil with 
man has been to tempt and betray him into /n; 
whereas man in the fall having only natural liber- 
ty, and being deftitude- of moral agency, he is 
incapable of fiuning, and, conſequently, of being 
tempted to fin. . And when we conſider the caſe, 
in this view, it will be hard to find what is the 
ground of the devil's temptations, and what it is 
which makes him to intefeſt himſelf in the affairs 
of mankind; tho', perhaps, this may be all clear d 
up in the Doctor's next performance. 
If it ſhould be urged, chat I have uſed the 
terms, abſolute ſubjection, in a ſenſe #60 ffrong for 
what Dr. Morgan intended. I anſcver, if abſolute 
ſubjection does not force to action, but men are at 
/iberty to act, or not to act, notwithſtanding ſuch 
ſubjection; then, I think, the caſe will ſtand thus, 
viz, that there are appetites and paſſions in men; 
and that they have power, and are at liberty either 
do 7ndulge or controul them; that the devil tempis 
men; and that they have power, and are at liber- 
ty either to comply with or reject his temptations, 
do that men's being abſolutely ſubjected to the 
power of the devil and their own luſts amounts juſt 
to nothig at all. In the Doctor's firſt tract, men's 
being abſolutely ſubjected to the power of the 
devil and their on luſts ſeems to be conſidered and 
ranged among the terrible effects of the fall. But, 
in this view of the caſe, it is: no effect of the fall 
at all; it is the condition of man, whether anding, 
or fallen, whether with, or without,  /pervenins 
grace, except ſupervening grace zrre/i/t;bly deter- 
mines men to action; which, I ' preſume, the 
Doctor will not affirm, "becauſe, I think, he has 
elſewhere declar'd the contrary. Appetites and 
paſſions, and being tempted, and like wiſe # * | 
5 LEI and 
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and liberty to indulge or controul'thoſe appetites 
and paſſions, and to comply with or reject temp- 
tations, took place in our firſt parents, artecedens 
to their trangreſſion; and this was their caſe, after 
they had tranſgreſſed. And the caſe muſt be al- 
ways the ſame with man, whilſt he is conſtituted 
and circumſtanced as he is, and whilſt agency or li- 
berty take place in him; and, therefore, I can- 
not conceive to what end the Doctor introduced 
thoſe terms, viz, men's being abſolutely ſubjected 
to the power of the devil and their own luſts, ex- 
cept it were to 3 and miſlead his reader. Thus, 
I haye conſider'd the caſe of man in the fall upon 
Dr. Morgan's ſcheme, with reſpect to what man 
Has, vix. natural liberty. I now come ta conſider 


* 


his caſe, with reſpect to what he bas not, viz. 
mu "oo, ²˙ m ĩ Jo Tn 
By the want of moral agency in man, I under- 
ſtand the Doctor means, that man in the fall with 
out ſupervening grace, 1s zzcepable of diſcerning, 
betwixt good and evil, in a moral ſenſe; that is, 
man is incapable of diſcerning, that to ſuccour and 
relieve the diſtreſſed, to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and the like, are actions which are 
Lind and good, and therefore, proper for him to 
perform. He is incapable of diſcerning, that to 
do as he would be done by, to make a grateful 
acknowledgment of a benefit received, to honour 
and reverence a benefactor and the like, are actions 
which are rigbt and fit, and, therefore; worthy of 
his perfermance. He is. incapable of diſcerning, 
that to ſlander and revile his neighbour, .to invade 
his property, or to commit adultery, murder, and 
the like, are actions which are wrang and ev, 
and, therefore, ought to be avoided. © And, a 
this is the condition of man in the fall, according 
to Dr. Morgan; ſo, according to him, man 1s 
_ trehſlazed out of this into another ſtate, viz. 1 
ate 3 
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is extended umverſally to all, tho", according to 
his ft tract, the poor Holtentots are excepted ; 
and, according to his 44 performance, it is very 


partially adminiſter'd; becauſe ſome perſons, for 
want of ſepervening grace, remain in mvincible 


ipnorance, with reſpe& to ſome points, and upon 
others the effects of the fall remain in parti. For 


tho* they can reaſon juſtly, in ſome caſes, yet they 


are mad, with reſpect to other; tho they can 
govern and reſtrain their appetites and paſſions, in 


tome inſtances, yet thoſe appetites and paſſions 


are invincible, in others, according as ſupervening 
grace is afforded or witheld from them. And 
hereby I think the Doctor, whether he intends it, 
or not, is giving a moſt fatal wound to rehgion 


and virtue, and doing ſuch injury to mankind, as 


he may never be able to repair, by his pointing 
out to men a way to excuſe and juſtify themſelves 
in the practice of every vileneſs. For will not 
every man, who follows his vicious inclinations, 
be glad to have this to plead 72, and for himſelf, 
viz. that in thoſe inſtances, in which his actions 


appear to be criminal, ſupervening grace was wwith-. 


eld from him; that his appetite or his paſſion in- 
terpoſed and forced him to action; and that it was 


not in his power to reſtrain it, and on; | 


that he is wholly unaccountable, in thoſe inſtances ? 


ſo that a man may go into the vileft actions, and 


yet have wherewith to render his mind perfectly 


eaſy and quiet, and be free from all reluctancy in, 
and after the performance of them. And if this 


were the caſe, which, ſurely, it is not, I cannot 
ſee how our governours can be juſtified in prumſhing 
thoſe perſons, who tranſgreſs the law; becauſe, in 


every ſuch inſtance, for any thing they know, 


lupervening grace may have been witheld, invin- 
eidle appetite or paſſion may have taken place, and 
9 3 | | LE 
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of moral agtney, by Japervening grace; which grace 
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it may not have been in the perſon's s power 1 7 
have done otherwiſe. And as the Doctor wil! 
have it, that he is pleading the cauſe of ebriſti· 
aniiy; 3 Ao, I think, it will be Proper for him ta 


E conſider ht cauſe; he has been pleading here. 


And here I 0 g leave to. obſerye, that by nun. - 


paſſigns,, T underſtand the Doctot 
to mean irreſtrainable appetites and paſſions ; e 


Wiſe I think thoſe terms ſerve only to anuſe. And 


if irreſtrainable be intended, then, natural bheny 


is 7% and gone; cho, I think, natural hiberty, al. 
ſalute ſubjection, and invincible appetites and paſ- 


ſions, ſerve the purpoſe of ſo many puppets to the 
Doctor, which he makes to appear, or diſappear, 
as either ſide of his contradictory ſeheme requires. 
Thus I have taken a view of the conditian of 
man in the fall, as the caſe is repreſented by Dr. 
Morgan; and tho“ 1 readily yield to the Doctor, 
that this is, in part Mr. Barclays ſcheme, hecauſe 
part of what the Doctor has advanced will una · 
voidably follow from the principles Mr. Barclay 
has laid down; yet this is by no means a vindi- 
cation of. that author, becauſe the very reverſe ta 
ſome of this is likewiſe a part of his ſcheme. Mr. 
Barclay: allows that man in the fall, without ſu- 
pervening grace, is a rational creature; that he has 
reaſon as a natural faculty of his ſoul, by which he: 
can diſcern things that are rational; that he has a 
Soiful nature, is a ſinner, and the like; all which 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe moral agency,” So that Mr. 
Barclay's ſcheme ſtands juſtly charged with confu- 
fion: and contradifion, notwithſtanding Dr. Mor- 


gan s attempts to defend it. And thoꝭ the Doctor 


pretends, that his ſcheme of the condition of man 
in the fall is the rue ſeripture account of the mat-' 
rer, yet in this, I think, the ſcriptures are injured; 


becauſe Fam perſuaded, that, if you will examine 
them with care "ya attention, you will not be able. 


account there given, the conduct of Adam and Eve 
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beſpeaks them as much moral agents, inmediately 


T 
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them, as to deftroy their moral agency. And thus 

= it has been with their paſterity thro” all ages, ex- 
cepting ſome few individuals, in which the caſe 
has been otherwiſe, thro' ſome defect or diſorder in 


after their eating the forbidden fruit, as before "P 
and thus they continued all their lives, for an 
thing that appears to the contrary ; ſo that it does 


not appear, that the fall had any /uch. Hel upon 


the particular - conſtitutions of thoſe individuals. 


And as Adam and Ave were the common parents 
of mankind, from which our ſpecies deriv d their 


conſtitutians';} fo gur reaſouing faculty, which with 
the power of ſelf- motion conſtitutes us moral 


tulion; is diſorder d and recover'd by, and with 
the diſorder; and recovery of tbat conſtitution 3 
weakens and decays with it, and the like. All 
which make it as evident, and are as good progf-that 


moral agency is the reſult of the human conſtitu- 


tion, and not of any ſupervening grace, as the 


nature of the thing will admit; it ſtands, upon 


as ſceing, Or bearing, or any other power of the 


mind is ꝓroved to be the rut af the human con · 


ſtitution And this, I preſume, will paſs for 


proof with others, however it may, with reſpect 


to Dr. Morgan; and poſſibly with him too, not- 
withſtanding his demand of proof, in the preſent 
caſe. For tho' he maintains that his ſcheme is 
true chriſtianity; that his performance is a defence 
of chriſtianity itſelf, and the like fine things, with 


which he embelliſhes and ſets off his diſcourſe; 


yet, to do him juſtice, I think, he does not pre- 
tend that it is the truth of the caſe, but chuſes to 


make the Bible rather than Himſelf anſwerablè far 
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agents, grows up and ripens with the human conſti- 
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the ſetiethe he has advanced. Ahche kiate ven cbt 
cern the Doctor is under to ſupport and maintain 
chriſtianity 4 yet; I think, and I am net ſingular 
in my opinion; that his performances manifeſtly 
dend to ſubvert it, by his fathering ſuch ' ptinci- 
ples upbn the ehriſtian re - * en it 
July 'rontemprible. 6:28 

What end Dr. Mos boat had * view, in his en- 
gaging in this — J do not᷑ pretenel ta 


Judge of; but this I ſay, that as he has ufed me 


il, without any provocation; ſo he has inured the 


chriſtian religion, undet a ſhow of defending it. 
For what can render it more ridiculous, than that 


wild and confuſed contradiftory ſcheme which he 
charges it with; in which man in the fall is con- 


ſider'd as Having g the capacity of natural reaſon itſelf, 


and likewiſe that he has atural liberty, and yet is 
Peftitute'6f moral agency? That is to ſay, man has 


what conſtitutes him a oral agent, and yet wants 
moral agency. Again, man in the fall has natu- 
ral liberty, and yet is abſolutely ſubjected to the 
power bf the devil and his own luſts; he has na- 
tura liberty, and yet his appetites and paſſions 


are invincible ; that is, man in the fall has natu- 
ral liberty, but #5 not! at liberty to wſe it. This is 


eonfuſion and contradiction, and thus it will con- 
tinue to be; except the Poctor by ſome very nia 


 Gitindiion, like that bet w ixt certainiy and atſolutt 
certainty, can diſcharge it from it. However, to 


conclude the matter, I will leave it to the world 
to judge betwixt us, who is doing the greateſt 
bonour or diſhonour, fervice or difſervite, to the 
chriſtian religion. And now to proceed. 

Mr. Beaven has likewiſe appeared, a ſeconũ time, 
in Mr. Barclay's defencr; though, I think, to as 
little purpoſe as at ft. I ſhall not follow him 
thro' all the windings and divifions, by which he 


either diverts or perplexes the queſtion, but only 
give 
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which comes within the reach of his ager 
_ conſequently, he has natural ability to do all that 
good which is his day to do, or that is neceſſary to 
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will ſee the confuſion of his ſcheme and the grounds 


teſnefs of his triumpbs. Man, as I have elſewhere 


ſhewn, is, in his natural capacity, a moral agent 5 
that is, he has in him the taculties of intelligenci 


and activity; intelligence, by which he is capable 


of thinking or taking in ideas, of loaned g a nd 


judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, the good or 


4 evil of actions, in a moral ſenſe, or when taken in 
a moral view; and activity, by which he is eapa- 


ble of motion or action, that is, of moving his own 


body, and other bodies thereby, to the perform- 
ance of ſuch actions, and the ſerving ſuch pur- 


poſes, whether good, or evil, in a moral ſenſe, and 
under that conſideration, as he voluntarily 
chuſes to apply them to, from ſuch motives as are 
preſent to his mind, and are to him the ground 


and reaſon of thoſe actions. This is evidently the 


caſe, with reſpect to moral agency ; and this is evi- 


dently the caſe of nan, as he is a moral agent. 


And from hence it will follow, not only that man 


haas natural ability, or an inherent power to do both 
good and evil, in a moral ſenſe, and under that 


conſideration; but alſo that he has natural abili 
or inherent power to do all that good and evity 
agency; and; 


render him acceptable to his Maker. For as no 


good action can poſſibly be a man's duty, whick 
is above his agency to perform”; ſo God is not 
fuch an unregſonabis Being as to make ſuch actions 


neceſſary to his acceptance. 
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of the caſe ; and thereby v4 


If it ſhould be aſked, whether God may not re: 
quire ſome actions from men, Which are above 
their natural liberty to perform, and by a. fuper> 
natural operation enable them to perform thoſe 
actions? and, in ſuch a caſe, Whether it is not 
mens duty to perform them? and whether ſuch 
performance be not neceſſary to render them ac- 
ceptable. to God I e; what Gd may do, 
and hat he does do, are two. diſtinct queſtions or 
cCaſes, God may, if he pleaſe, require a blind 
man to diſtinguiſo colours, and a exipple to walt, 
and he may give bi to the one and ſtnength ta 
the other, for the performance of them; but that 
he does do this.doth not appear, at leaſt, but in 
extraordinary caſes. The laws, which God hath 
given men to direct their behaviour by, require 
Mithin the reach of human agency, conſidering eve- 
ry man's circumſtances and condition in life, and not 
any man thinks otherwiſe, then, ſurely, it lies upon 
him to produce thoſe inſtances, and ſhew in hat 
aaſes God requires, more from men than they have 
ral ability to perform. And, if there are an; 
{ſuch inſtances, this does not render men mote ag» 
ceptable-ta God chan otherwiſe they would be; he- 
auſe our acceptableneſs does not ariſe from the 
4e, or the iurreaſe of our abilities, but from: 
the good diſpofetion there is in us to make 1 . 
of the ability we have, whether it be great or ſmall, 
natural Or ſupernatural. : And ther | re in all ſuch | 
ales, ſupernatural ability is not neceſſary to ren? 
der men acceptable to God, hut only to perform 
ſacb actions, and to ſerve ſuch purpoſes, as, without 
that ability, they were not capable of doing. 80 
that a man will be equally acceptable to God W 
_ the right uſe of his natural ability, as in the right 
uſe of that and of all the ſupernatural 1 
? | | C 
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which may be ſuppoſed to be added to it. And 
as man is a moral agent, ſo he is hereby perfectly 
free and at liherq. either to negli, ta make a right. 


uſe of, or to abyſe his faculties, as he pleaſes. All 
force, whether it be to good, or to evil, being ab- 


ſolutely mcon/ftent with and defirutizve of ſuch 
agency; and every thing, ſhort of force, being 
no other than excitement z man, therefore, as a 
moral agent, has and muſt have power, and be at 
liberty, either to follow or reef? exery excitement, 
which is made preſent to his mind, either by ar- 
gument, ar any other way 3 and whether what he | 


is excited to be good, or evil. 


If it ſhould be aſked, as in pages 23, 24, of 
Mr. Beaven's tract, via. If goodneis be thought 
“ ſo inſepgrable from the nature of God, as that it 
is not paſſible for him to de evil; what, if evil 


1 be thought ſo inſeparable from the ful nature 


« of fallen and degenerate man, as that it is not 


< poſſible for him to do good, regarding ſpiritual 


„things, without the good and /upernatural opes. 
{© ration of God in him, to enlighten and quicken 
© him thereunto ; is this to Amit the agency of 
« man, more than the agency of God is ſuppoſed 

I anſcwer: If this 
were admitted, then, there would nat be a> 
geney, but fataliiy, or being acted upon by ſome. 
foreign agent, in either cate, For if God were 


under à neceſſity of doing good, and men were un- 


der a like neceſſity of doing evil, they would not 
be agents. And the good, or evil, which would 
be performed by their inſtrumentality, would not 
be good, or evil, in a moral ſenſe; that is; God, 
would not be a good Being, nor man an evil be- 
ing, upon the account ot it 3 agency and neceſſity 
being directly oppe/ite and contrary to each other, 
whether Mr. Beaver diſcerns it, or not. And if 
neceſſity does not take plage, in either caſe, but 
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moral agency; M and” Ge: is 2 good Being, upon the 
account of that good which is performed by him; 
and man an evil being, upon the account of that 
evil which he performs; then, it will unavoidably fol - 


low, that God has power and is at liberty to Py evil, 


and that man has power and is at liberty to do good. 
And tho there is not any thing in nature, which af 
fords an excitement or temptation to God to do evil, 


and from hence ariſes a moral certainty, that he ne- 


ver will do it; yet this is by no means the caſe of 
man, with reſpect to good; becauſe nature affords 


à proper motive or excitement to him, as a moral 
agent, to do good, And he is at liberty to act 


from that motive, 12nd ſo can doi it, if He c; 


and that too in things piritual, if by ſpiritual: be 
meant what is good In a moral ſenſe. But if that 


be not meant, then, the diſtinction of things ſpiri- 


dual, I think, is an-amuſement ; it is 5 8 4 wm, 
without any fixed idea to it. 

If it ſhould be aſked, whether man can be at 
agent and a patient allo 7 = anfwer : He can be 
both in arferent actions, but not in the ſame action. 
A phyſician may recommend to me frequent walk- 
ing, as proper for my health; and, in my receiving 
his advice, Iam a patient on and if I /o/low that 
advice, and walk accordingly, in this T am an 
agent only. © The caſe is 54 ame, if God ſhould 


kindly interpoſe, and make any motive or pro- 


poſition preſent to my mind; in this Tam a patient 


only. And if that motive or propoſition be the 


ground or reaſon of my acting, in that action, I am 
an agent only. To be an agent and a patient, in 
the /ame action, is a manifeſt contradiction; it is 
to act ànd not to act in the fame action. So that, 
in every good action which man performs, he is 

an agent: nh and if God were to interpoſe and 

rform that good action in, and iy bim, in that 
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If it ſhould be aſked, Whether #209, agents can 
| 140-operate: or ort together, in producing the {ame 
adlions? I anſever: that tho agents may act toge- 
| ther, and produce the ſame | effett, but not the : 
| ſame action. Twa men may act together, and by 

their united ſtrength lift a weight, or ring a bell, 

which neither of them could do ſingly; but, then, 
in this caſe, their actions are as diſtinct as their 
perſons; the one acts, and the other acts, and 
both their actions produce the ſame effect... The 
caſe is the ſame, if God ſhould interpoſe and cor 
operate or act with man, in producing any effect. 
As far as the agency of Cd is concerned, ſo far 
it is God's action; and as far as man's agency is 
concerned, ſo far it is man's action, and no far- 
ther. Neither is man commendable. or blameable in 
any action, any farther than his own agency is ex- 
erted in that action. And, here, I preſume, my 
reader will ſee how vain and triſling Mr. Beaven is, 
in garniſhing his book with this general title, v7z. 
God's Agency and Man's Agency co-working, in the 
Salvation of Man. For if by co- working he means 
that God and men co-operate, to produce the ſame 

aclion; this is an abſurgity, and is, therefore, falſe, 
as | have before ſhewn. And if he means tha 

od and man co-operate, to produce the /ame 
effect ; tho* this may be true, yet it is not to the 
purpoſe; becauſe man's acceptablene/s to God does 
not ariſe from what God does, but only from 
what man himſelf does, in producing that effect. 
God may repreſent or make preſent to the ſinner's 
mind a view of the vileneſs of his conduct, and the 
danger he is in, upon that account; and this may 
be to the ſinner the ground and reaſon of his repen : 
tance. and reformation. Here we ſee Cod acts, 
and uam 2; ; but, then, it is not what God does, 
but only whar the nner does, Which renders N 
A IRC 
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the object of divine acceptance, and which is the 
ground and reaſon of God's favour to him. God 
repreſents to the ſinner. a vieto of his condition; 
bur, then, if the ſinner does not repent and amend, 
upon that view, which is wholly bis 62wn att, God's 
act will be ſo far from ſaving him, that, on the 
' Contrary, it will be an aggravation of his condem- 
natren. And, in this caſe, there is no nb, no ſu- 
Pes al ability afforded or added to the ſinner, 
neither does God's act enable him to do what he 
could not do, antecedent to, or without that act; 
but only hereby he is applyed to in a proper way, as 
he is a moral agent, in order to prevail upon him 
to do what he could do, but would not, or did not. 
And if ſuch a co-working, as aforeſaid, be what 
Mr. Beaver intends, in the work of man's ſalva - 
tion, then, his putting the afoteſaid zi#/z to his 
book, and offering it as a 7e/0inder to mine, is foul 
praciiſing; becauſe it is what I have not oppoſed, 
The queſtion betwixt me and Mr. Barclay is not, 
Whether the agency of God is concerned, in the 
Falvation of man? but whether . man in his natu- 
ral capacity, as man, has in him a natural ability, 
or an inherent power to o good, in a moral ſenſe, 
without a ſupernatural influence to enable him 
thereunto ? And this queſtion is ſuch a chołe-pull 
to Mr. Beaven, that he had rather introduce zwenty 
other queſtions, than confine himſelf to it; which, 
in the preſent caſe, he ought to do. And, | 
As man is at liberty to zeglect, to make a right 
x#/e of, or to abiſe his natural faculties, as he pleaſes; 
Jo, if he does neglect or abuſe them, this does not 
Agſtrey his faculties, nor diſalle him from making 
ag right uſe of them. If a man is fothbful, and 
thereby is ignorant of what he otherwiſe might and 
would have known, he does not hereby fall under 
a neveſſily of always continuing ſo, except ſome fo- 


ren 


reign agent interpoſe and rouſe him out of it; but, 
on the contrary, he has potoer, and is at liberty to 
rouſe himſelf, that is, to calt this neglected faculties 
into exerciſe, and to uſe the means for the attain- 
ment of that knowledpe, which, thro' his Noth 
and negligence, he has hitherto been ignorant of. 
In like manner, if a man-ſhould-invade his neigh- 

bour's property,” or perform any other vicious acti- 
on, or if he ſhould neglect What was his duty ta 
do; in ſuch a caſe, he does not hereby fall under 
a neceſſity of going on in that practice always, ex- 
cept ſome foreign agent interpoſe and prevent him; 
but, on the contrary 5 he has Power, and is at {ts 
herty to look back upon his actions or his neglect 


1-1 of duty, to ſee the unfitneſs and vileneſs of it, and 


do correct and amend his ways for the future. 
And, if he ſhould per/if# in his - wickedneſs, his 
after-actions are as much the produce of obo or 
election, as the firft. He had power, and was at 
liberty, to have choſe and done the contrary; and 
this renders: thoſe actions criminal, which otherwiſe 
they would not be. And, therefore, ſuppoſing al 
mankind, without any exception, have abuſed theit 
ozency, that is, have entered into a wicked courſe 
of life, and carelefly gone on in it, without reflect. 
ing on their conduct, or have ohſtinately perſiſted 
in it, notwithſtanding ſuch reflections; what ad- 
vantage will this afford to Mr. Barclay's ſcheme ? 
Why, truly, none at all; becauſe the neglect or 
abuſe of man's natural faculties does not deſtroy or 
tate away the right uſe of them; he has power; 
and is at liberty rightly to uſe them, after he has 
abuſed them, as well as before that abuſe; agd be- 
cauſe the queſtion betwixt me and Mr. Barclay is 
not, whether all men have abuſed their faculties ? 
but whether man in ibe fall has natural ability, 
without a ſupernatural influence, rightly to'uſe 
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them, or not? So that here is no ſuch coucęſſun 
in favour of Mr. Barclay's ſcheme, as Mr. Beaven 
vainly boaſts of. But, ſays Mr. Beaven, if all 
mankind have abuſed their faculties, then, ſuper- 
natural influences are xeceſary, or uſeful to the ſal. 
vation of all. Now, if this be admitted, what 
advantage would Mr, Barclay's ſcheme receive 
hereby ? Why juſt as much as in the former 
caſe. Supernatural influences are neceſſary, or 
uſeful to all; but, then, what are they uſeful for? 
Not, ſurely, to put men in a capacity of mera! 
agency; becauſe that they are without thoſe in- 
Avences 3 not to furniſh men with ability to do 
their duty, becauſe they muſt have ſuch ability, 
entecedent to the divine interpoſition ; for other- 
wiſe there could be no ſuch thing as duty in the 
caſe; but they are uſeful, or neceſſary, to perſuade 
men, if they will be prevailed upon; that being 
"the ſubject of their 0704 choice, to make a 77ght uſe 
of that ability they already have, And as the 
queſtion betwixt me and Mr. Barclay is no, whe» 
ther ſupernatural influences arg uſeful, or neceſ- 
fary, to anſwer the purpaſe aforeſaid? but only, 
- whether man bas, or bas net natural ability for the 
performance of his duty? ſo the pretended con 
ceſſions, which Mr. Beaven makes the grounds of 
his ſriumpbs over me, are of no ſervige to Mr. 
Barclays cauſe. And if my conceſſions are ſuch 
as Mr. Heaven pretends; ſo that Mr. Barclay and 
J are of the ſame opinion herein; how, then, 
come my principles to be ſo very 7jurioys and 
hurtful, as they are repreſented to ? And how 
comes Mr. Beaver to repreſent me as Aiſelaiming 
* and exploding all ſupernatural help from Jeſus 
_ ++. Chriſt to men, even under the moſt inveteraty 
* habits of wickedneſs ; and that with an open 
„face too? page 38. Surely, if Mr, Barclay's 
principles and mine are ſo nearly allied, with re. 
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ſpect to. ſupernatural influences, as Mr. Beaver | 


repreſents them; then, what he has {aid above 


bears hard upon ' Mr. Barclay's principles, as well 


as mine; or rather, if the caſe be, as he repre» 


ſents it, then, it is an auf charge upon us both, 


But cc 


As man 18 capable of neglecting or abuſing his 


faculties, and thereby of incurring the divine diſ- 


pleaſure; ſo he is capable of being applied 10 by 
other agents, in order to his repentance and refor- 


mation, and thereby to reſtore him again to the 
divine favour. He is capable of being awakened, or 


called upon, to conſider his ways, to reflect upon 
his conduct, to ſee how vile and wicked his actions 


are, and what unhappineſs and miſery. he is draw- 
ing upon himſelf, And this is the end and pur- 


poſe which divine revelation and divine ſupernatural 


nfluences are ſubſervient to, in the preſent caſe. So 
that the uſefulneſs of ſupernatural influences does 
not ariſe from man's incapacity to reflect upon and 
conſider his ways, nor from a. natural incapacity 


to correct and amend them; becauſe he is always 
capable of theſe, as he is a moral agent and an ac- 


countable creature; his natural ability to do good 


and evil, in a moral ſenſe, being the ſame both 


with and without a ſupernatural influence. But 
the uſefulneſs of ſuch influences ariſes from mens 
voluntarily perſiſting in a wicked courſe of life; 
tor when that is their caſe, as it is exceeding ind 
and good in God that he will uſe any means to 
bring them to repentance and reformation; ſo his 
applying to them, as above, is a proper way to 
work upon them, as moral agents, to bring them 
© that repentance and reformation. And as God's 
kindly interpoſing, as aforeſaid, is not an evidence 
ezainſl, but for man's having natural ability to do 
his duty; fo St. Paul uſes it as an argument to 


| perſuade men to a rigbt uſe and application of that 


Vor, Il, ability; 
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210 + Seripiure Evidence confder d. 
ability: Work out, ſays he, your own ſalvation with 
fean and trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and ta do. of his good pleaſure, Phil. ii. 
12, 13, Which is as if he had ſaid; ſeeing A. 

mighty God, who ' reaps. no advantage from the 
good actions of men, and yet, out of mere good. 
will to them, kindly. interpoſes and awakens in 
them a ſenſe of what they ought both 20 ll and 
to do; how much more ought men to uſe their 


. utmoſt care and diligence to conduct their actions 
A- ight, foraſmuch as hereby they purſue their on 
Food, 


d, and ſecure to themſelves their own ſalvation? 
For if God ſhews ſuch à regard for the happineſs 


of his creatures; then, certainly, thoſe creatures 


ought to ſhew the a maſt care and regard for them- 
ſelves. e . 5 
Thus, Sir, I have given you a ſhort view of the 
Ceaſe, that is, of. the natural condition of man in the 
Fall; and, I think, have diſcharged it from that 


confuſion and abſurdity, which Mr. Beaven and his 


8 

re 

"x 
= 


ſcheme have perplex'd it with. What remains is ME 


to inquire, wherein the moſt material difference lies 
betwixt me and Mr. Barclay, with reſpect to the 
condition of man in the fall; what the queſtion 
ariſing from hence is; and what proof has been 
offered on either ſide. ; ; 
Mr. Barclay maintains, that man, as he is in the 
fall, cannot do good, with reſpect to things ſpiritual, 
by which I underſtand what is good in a moral 
ſenſe, without a ſupernatural influence; and that, 
without ſuch influence, he is either by his own na- 
Tural compoſition, or by the agency of the ſer- 
pent, neceſſarily determined to do evil; and that this 
is the natural condition of all mankind, both Jews 
and Gentiles. This, I think, appears plainly to be 


his ſenſe, if his words have any fixed ideas to them; 


and, therefore, all that complaint which has been 
made againſt me, of miſrepreſenting Mr. Barclay, 


ſentation of Mr. Barclays, Mr. Beaven's, and the 
 Ouakers ſenſe herein, is moſt evident from Mr. Bea- 
Deu's Own repreſentation thereof; allowing him to 
be a proper judge in the caſe. His words are as 
follows; page 23, 24. If goodneſs be thought ſo 


4. ;yſeparable from the nature of God, as that it is 


t not poſſible for him to do evil; what, if evil be 


« thought ſo inſeparable from the /inful nature of 


« fallen and degenerate man, as that it is not poſ- 
+ fible for him to do good, regarding ſpiritual 
< things, without the good and /upernaturat ope- 
* ration of God in him, to enlighten and quicken 
him thereunto? Is this to /zmit the agency of 
* man, more than the agency of God is ſuppoſed 
de to be limited, as above?” Here we ſee Mr. 
Beaven conſiders evil ſo inſeparable from the /nful 
nature of fallen man, as that it is not poſſible for 
him to do good, regarding ſpiritual things, with- 
out a ſupernatural influence. Which is the ſame 
in effect with what I have ſet forth in the vo pro- 
Poſitions, by which I have expreſſed Mr. Barclay's 


ſenſe of this matter. And tho' the repreſenta- 


tion, which is here given of the condition of the 
natural man, be put by way of query; yet, 1 
think, it may juſtly be preſumed, that Mr. 


Beaden intended to expreſs bis, and Mr. Barclays, 


and the Qyafers ſenſe of the helpleſs condition of 
man in the fall hereby; or elſe his arguing from a 


_ neceſſity of doing good, and an impoſſibility of doing 


evil in God, for a like neceſſity of doing evil, and 
an impoſſibility of doing ! in man, regarding 
ſpiritual things, without a ſupernatural influence, 
is no way to his purpoſe. And as Mr. Barclay's 


ſenſe of the condition of man in the fall is, as I 
have repreſented it above; ſo I maintain, in op- 


polition to him, that man, as man, or in his na- 


tara! capecit:, is a moral agent, and, as ſuch,” has 


P- 2 | in 


— 


©" Seripture Evidence confier'd, XT 
as perfectly groundleſs. And that this is a ju repre- 
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in him natural. ability, or an inherent power to do 
both good and evil, in a moral ſenſe, without a ſu- 
ernatural influence; yea, that he has natural 
ability to do all that good which is his duty to do, 
or that is neceſſary to render him acceptable to his 
Maker. So that the ſtate of the caſe or point 
in controverſy is reſolved into this ſhort iſſue, viz, 
whether man, in his natural condition as man, 
can, or cannot do good, in a moral ſenſe, without a 
ſupernatural influence? The caſe is plain and 
obvious, and may eaſily be brought to a deci- 
ſion; it is but to prove the negative, or the affirma- 
tive ſide, of this ſingle queſtion, and then the 
' controverſy is, or at leaſt ought to be, at an end. 
I have offered what I eſteem proof, on the af. 
firmative ſide; and ſhewn that man in his natural 
capacity, without a ſupernatural influence, is a 
moral agent. Now, admitting that I have proved 
this point, it will unavoidably follow, that man 
has power, and is at liberty not only to do both 
good and evil, in a moral ſenſe, without a ſuper- 
natural influence; but alſo that he has natural 
ability, or an inherent power, to do all that good 
which is his duty to do, or is neceſſary to render him 
 acceptabls to his Maker, without ſuch influences. 
For whatever impotency may attend our ſpecies 
upon the fall of Adam, it that fall has not deſtroyed 
our moral agency, as it is moſt evident it has not; 
then, it will unavoidably follow, that the ſtate of 
man is as I have repreſented it; becauſe, how 
weak ſoever man may be ſuppoſed to be, his duty 
muſt bear a proportion to the ability he has, whe- 
ther it be great, or ſmall. And, therefore, ſup- 
poſing an action to be morally good, yet if a man 
das not ability to perform that action, or to diſ- 
cover the moral goodneſs of it, then, that action 
cannot be his duty in thoſe circumſtances, neither 
will God make the performance of Fryer: to 


# 
- 
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his acceptance. * The ſum of the point is this; I 
have proved that man, in his natural capacity, is 
x moral agent, and, as ſuch, has power and is at 
liberty to do all that good which is his duty to do, 
without a ſupernatural influence; and, therefore, 
can do it, if he 207//; and, conſequently, that ſu- 
pernatural influences are, or may be neceſſary, or 
uſeful, not to render men capable of doing their 
duty, that implying a contradiFion; becauſe, where 
there is not a capacity), there can be no duty; but 
to prevail upon men to do what was their duty, 
and, conſequently,” what they were capable of 
performing, antecedent to ſuch influence. 


Mr. Beaver, in favour of Mr. Barclay, oppoſes 
me. But what has he done? has he invalidated 
the evidence I brought to prove my point? or has 
he proved the contrary ? that is, has he ſhewed 
that the natural reſult of the conſtitution of man 
is not moral agency, and that man, in his natural 
capacity 7s not a moral agent? No; this he has 
not done; this he could not do; and yet this was 
his point; and, if he had done rhis, then, it 
would have follow'd that man, as he is in the fall, 
would not have had a ſinful nature, would not have 
been @ ſimmer; which upon the Quaters ſcheme he 


is ſuppoſed to be. But, then, the queſtion will 


return, what has Mr. Beaver done? To which, 
I think, this general anſwer may be given; that 
he has run into diviſions, by which he has either 
diverted or perplexed the queſtion. He pretends,” 
that J have made ſeveral conceſſions, in favour of 
Mr. Barclay, the groundleſneſs of which I have be- 
fore ſhewn, and likewiſe that man may be an 
agent and a patient alſo ; and that God and man co. 
work, in the ſalvation of man, and the like; all 
which are foreign to the queſtion, as I have ſhewn. 
He likewite vouches the authority of ſcripture, for 
his opinion; but, ſurely, the ſcriptures cannot 

_—_— F 3 make 


: 14 Capture Evioence- confder'd, ; 


make a falſe prope/i lion ple. which is the 
caſe; tho”, 1 grant, he is NOT ſing ular fon 
almoſt all errors among chriſtians being 
upon the /criptures. _ - 
Upon the whole, I obſerve, that as Mr. 1 
clay's ſcheme ſtands charged with error, ene ſs 5 
and contradiction; lo Mr. 3 has a 
to free it from this charge. And 1 i he beg 
think fit to appear any more, in Mr. Barclay' 8 de 
tence, I efire him to. come to the point, which 
as yet, he has avoided. And 1 here, once more, 
remind him what the point is, 242. not what man 
is, and what his abilities are by, and 297th, and un- 
der a ſupernatural influence; but what man is, 
and what his abilities are, conſider d aftrafedly 
from, and without ſuch influence. Mr. Bare lay. 
maintains, and Mr. Beaver. has undertaken to de- 
fend him herein, that man as man, or man in the, 
fell, is either 3% his o natural. £0 21 nion, Ox 
1 hy the agency the ſerpeut, unavoida 1 _ 
W - v7 to do evil; and that Ez cannot * gn ad, fe- 
=  garding ſpiritual Sings þ E ede 
what is good in a 19 3 without a ſuperna: 
__ eral influence, This 143 an error, and à m,. 
* © repreſentation of human nature; and, I think, have 
Yroved it to be fo, by ſhewing that man, in 
His natural capacity, is a moral agent, and, con- 
Fquently, chat human nature is not what 7 
| Barday has repreſented- it to be. Now, if Mr. 
Beavey has any thing farther to offer which will 
iuvalidate the 5 rk whereby I have proved my, 
live of the queſtion, and which will. prove the 
Contrary 3 I ſhall think myſelf concerned to con- 
£ der it. But, if he ſhall 1 in perplexing and 
diverting the queſtion, then, I preſume, it will, 
not be expected that I ſhould follow him, in ſuch 
4 wild gooſe-chaſe, 
What l have farther to obſerve is, that 575 in 
r. 
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eee Evidence confdr d. 216 
= Mr. Barclays, Mr. Beavex's, and the Quaters 
WM {cheme, man in the fall is conſider'd as incapable” | 
of doing good, regarding ſpiritual things, with- 
out à fupernatural influence ; and that he is un- 
avoidably . determin'd to do evil; whilſt at the 
= ſame time man in the fall is allow'd to be a ratio- 
nal creature, who has reaſon, as a natural faculty 
of his ſoul, by which he can diſcern things that 
are ratignal ; that he has a /nfal nature, is a /inner, 
and the like; this, taken together, I call confuſion 
and contradiction ; and, I preſume, it evidently ap- 
pears to be ſo to every conlidering man, who. at- 
tends to it. And as Mr. Barclay's ſcheme is con- 
fuſed and contradiftory, ſo this I particularly recom- 
mended to the conſideration o his adherents, in 
my ſecond letter, Fiat they ought either to 
clear his ſcheme from that confuſion and contra- 
diction, or elſe to give it ap. But, ſeeing they 
do neither, this gives me an occaſion of troubling 
= you with a ſeurib letter, in order to enquire into 
the cauſe of ſuch a procedure, which I take to be 
= this, The Quakers having been train'd up in the 
belief of this doctrine, viz. that man, conſidered 
barely as man, cannot do good, regarding things 1 
ritual, without a ſupernatural influence ; and that 
he is unavoidably detetmin'd.to do evil; and; then, 
reading the Bible with their minds prepoſſeſſed 
with this opinion, they are led to think that it is 
plainly and clearly taught therein. And as the 
Bible is allow'd to be the rule of truib, and the 
word of God, ſo whatever doctrine is. therein con- 
tained muſt be truth; and, conſequently, whilſt 
the Bible appears to them in #h1is light, the way to 
their convitzion is harr d up. That, then, which 
lies before me, is not to make good my ſide of 
the queſtion, that being ſufficiently cleared and 
proved already; but to remove, if it can be 
done, what ſtands in the way of the: Quakers con- 
dic lon. SS. 009 
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216 Seripturt Evidence conſider d,” 


and'every of theſe have b 


the point in debate; becauſe, a 


„ Tue nal, like a Part, te, is made to bet 
every burden, which weak or defigning' men are 


pleaſed to lay upon it; there not being any doc- 
trine, how abſurd and ridiculaus ſocver, when 
adopted into this, or that, or the other ſcheme 


of chriſtianity, but its. vouchers have ſome 7exts 


of ſcripture to father it upon. Thus, the doctrines 


of tranſulſtantiation, and of abſolute election and re- 
probation, are, by thoſe who adhere to them, ſaid 
to be contained in the ſcripture; tho? the one of 
theſe is 7epuguant lo, and thereby is ſhewn to be 


falſe” by our ſenſes, and the. other by our reaſon. 
And tho! perhaps, there has not been any ſer of 
men, who have been more divided in their religi-- 
ous opinions than the body of chriſtians ; yet each _ 
6 been ready to lay claim 
to the Bible, as a common parent to their pripci- 
ples, tho“ different and contradictory ta each other. 


And thus it is, with reſpect to the point in queſ- 


tion q it being ſuppos'd that the following propo- 
ſition, viz, That man camot do good, regarding ſpi- 
ritual things, without a ſupernatural influence, is con- 
tained therein, I ſhall not; however, take upon 
me to examine, what is the true eſe and meaning 


of this or that tent of {criprure, with reſpect to 


the point in hand; this would,'be à work both 
endleſs and, aſeleſs. It would be endleſs, becauſe 
after len or twenty texts are examin'd, with reſpect 
to their true ſenſe, ſo many more may be intro- 
duced to be examined, and fo on, and that, with 
reſpect to both ſides of the queſtion; and this, 
ſurely, would be an englefs work. It would hke- 
wiſe be uwſcleſs, with reſpect to Four Lap ſettling 


ter ſuch an exa- 


mination, each party may think their ſenſe of 
ſcripture is the rue ſenſe, and ſo they would end 
where they began. This, I imagine, has often 
been the caſe, and is likely to be ſo now. And, 
MY > EO 3 5 therefore, 


bop, Evidkurr Cay - | 27 | 


| therefore, what I propoſe is, that as BE Bible is 

pealed to, as the rule of truth; ſo ſhall, Arft, 
125 what quakfications are abſolutely neceſſary to 
take place 1 1 it, in order to render it capable of 
being ſuch a rule. Secondly, I ſhall apply this to 
che point in hand, by ſhewing how any propoſi- | 
tion which may be ſuppoſed to be contained in 
| feripture, is affected by it, From which it will 
appear, that whilſt we e Elder the Bible, as the 
IP of. truth, and the cord of God, the following 
propor we.” That man cannot do what is morally 
good, without 4 ſupernatural influence, ought not 
ro be admitted as the ſenſe of ſcripture, or as con-" 
tained therein, and, conſequently, that the urging - 
of texts of {criprure, to prove the above propo- 
fition, is 7rifling in itſelf, and is offering a mani- 
felt injury to the Bible. Thirdly, and 1%, I hall 
make ſome mort reflections upon the N 


And 
Mm , I ſhall "EY what qualifications are e. 
lately neceſſary to render the Bible capable of be 
the rule of truth; I fay, capable of being the NE 
of truth; tor tho” thoſe qualifications do not con · 
fitute or make the Bible ſuch a rule; yet, if they 
were wanting, it would, in the nature of the thing, 
be unqualified for it. And, therefore, thoſe qua- 
Kfications are, and muſt be abſolutely and eſſen- 
rally neceſſary, to render the Bible capable of be- 
ing the rule of truth. By the Bib/'s. being the 
rule of truth, I mean it to be ſuch a jut and cer. 
tain Foundation of ' aſſent, as will not 2 55 us, in 
all or ai of thoſe points which are diſeber d by” 
1 and whoſe credibility ariſes from, and is found- 
ed upon it. And, 
Fir, The Bible myſt be confiſtent with the na- 
ture and the truth of things, in order to render it 
capable of being the rule of truth. And, here, I 
beg TAE to FUE the argument already laid 
. 
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down, in my difcourſe- concerning, | Perſecution 'S 
and to obſerve, that if there are any propoſitions 
in the Bible, which, when ri rightly. underſtood, are 
nant to the nature, or to 8 things, all 
ſich propoſitions . muſt be allowed to be falſe- | 
And if the Bible lays down a falſe propoſition in one. 
inſtance, .and with relation to one paint, then, it 
may do the ſame in any. other inſtance, and with 
relation to any other point. I ſay, that this may. 
be the caſe, for any. thing we know to the con- 
trary; ſeeing it has not given us any Mallibie rule, 
by which we can certainly judge which propoſi- 
tions in the Bible are true, and which. are otherwiſe. 
And from hence it will follow, chat if the Bible 
be admitted as the rule of trath,. then, the fore- 
4 or qualific 258 muſt be 2 . as an 

zal property of this rule; and, conſequen 
every propoſition i in the Bible, which, 1 in its 5 277 
ſenſe, is repugnant to the — or to the truth 
of things, muſt be underſtood. not literally, but 
wratiocly. And, that 1 may not be miſunder 
toof, with regard to the point in hand, 1 will 
give an inſtance; Jahn vii. 3 38. He that belitveth 
me, faith 9 out 's his belly ſhall flow rivers 9 

Rog water. Now, Jay, that if oe Bible be 
mitted AS the Tue of tru. . then, poſition 
Ke the terms 


= 


chat, if the nn al he under · 
105 lterally, then, it is repugnant to, and an 
mpoſſihility in nature, and, therefore, is abſo- 
inch falſe.” Again, it is tepugnant to che truth 
of things, chat is, it is propoſition manifeſtly 
falſe in fact; ſeeing believing in Chailf has n. 
in any one inſtance, produced ſuch an effect, 2 
that out of the believer's belly have flowed rivers: 
of water, as atoreſaid. And as any Propplition, 
which is repugnant to the nature, or truth f 
things, cannot poſſibly be true; ſo from hence it | 
will 1 Follow, that the Bibk's being conſiſtent with 
the nature and truth of things is abſolutely and of 
ſentially neceſſary, to render i it capable of be the 
rule of truth. Again, d 
Second Another qualification ed/oluighy acceſi».. 
77, to FERGET the Bible capable of being the rule. of 
truth, is its being uniform and conſiſtent 23th itſelf. 
If the. Bible ſhould contain propoſitions, w . 
when rigbtly underſtood, are plainly iuconf ent 
with, and contradictory to each other; then, 25 : 
or 5 — of them muſt, confeſſedly, be falſe. 
tho' each of thoſe propoſitions, when conſider d 
alone, is not repugnant to the nature of things, 
and ſq, in that teſpect, either of them may be: 
true; yet if, when they are taken together, one 
is an apparent contradiFion to the other, of neceſſi· 
ty, one of them muſt be false. And if the Bille 
lays down a falſe propoliien. in aus inſtance, it may 
in another, as I obferw'd above. And, conſe-. 
quently, if this were the caſe, then, n othing could 
be fairly concluded from the Bible, and the Bible. 
would juſtly be excluded from being the rule of 
truth, in any point whatever. And, as the Bible. 
muſt be uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, in or- 
der to render it capable of being the rule of truth; 
ſo, conſequeatly, if there are any propoſitions in it 
which ſeem to claſh with, and to contradif? each 
ether, then, one oft cheſe muſt vield to the other; 
| that 
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chat! is, the ſeriſe of onè or other &f . n 
be ſo changed, from what it appears to be, as that 


thoſe: ſeeming contradictory POINT: 20a}: be 
Perfectly reconcfica.: Again. 

Thirdly, and laſtly,” Another e 2 
tutely neceſſary; to render the Bible capable of being 


the rule of truth, is, that it muſt be a proper ap- 
plication to the underſtandings of men; by which F 


mean, that the author muſt intend to be underſtood 
in al} that is therein contained; and, - conſe- 
quently, that the Bible muſt contain only fach 


: fo bjefis, as are diſcernible by, and come within 


the reach of the human underſtanding. And thoſe 


fubjects muſt be deliver'd in /ach a way, as is like · 


ly.not to miſlead, but to inform mankind. For if 
the Bible was intended to be underſtood, only in 
ſeme parts of it, and if the author intended that 


the aa parts ſhould not be underſtood z then, 


tlie Bible is unqualified for being the rule of truth, 
in any point; becauſe it has not given us any rule 


by which we can judge, which parts are intended 


to be underſtood, and which not; ſo that thoſe 
rts of the Bible which ſeem to us moſt plain, 


and from which, we think, we receive a true in- 
formation, may be the moſt difficult, and may only 
ſerve more effectually to mifead us. I ſay, that 


this may be the caſe, for any thing we know, or 


for any grounds we have, from whence we may 
juſtly eonclude the contrary. For as every 24 wa 
ſſe 


peſition contained in the Bible is expre 

words, which common uſage has fixed 5.0m to, and 
as we have no rule laid down in the Bible, by 
which! ye can form a judgment in the preſent 
caſe; fo from hence it will follow: that we muſt 
be under the greateſt uncertainty, which propoſi- 


Note, 2 here except all prophecies out of the caſe; for as 
they cannot, in the nature of the thing, be evidences, until 


they are compleated ; ſo the n them, er 2 


pletten. is of no uſe. 
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tions are intended to be underſtood, and which not; 
and, therefore, if the Bible be admitted as the rule 
of truth, then, the aforeſaid qualification muſt be 


admitted as an eſſential property of this rule. And 
if the Bible was intended to be underſtood, in all 
the parts of it, then, it muſt contain only ſuch 
ſubjetts as are diſcernible by, and come within the 
reach of the human underſtanding ; and all ſub- 
jects, that are above it, are neceſſarily excluded 
from the Bible. For tho* there may be in nature 
ſuch ſubjects as are above the human underſtand- 
ing, that is, of which we are not capable of taking 
in any ideas concerning them; yet, if there were 
any ſuch in the Bible, they would be expreſſed in 
words which have certain ideas annex'd to them by 
common uſage. And this would involve us in 
the difficulty I mention'd above; ſeeing, as I ob- 
ſerv'd, we have no rule by which we can judge, 
which ſubjects come witbin the reach of the hu- 
man underſtanding, and which are above it; and, 
conſequently, if this were the caſe, then, the Bible 
would juſtly be excluded from being the rule of 


truth, in any point whatever. Again, if the Bible 


is intended to be underſtood, in all the parts of 
it, then, the ſubjects therein contained muſt be 
delivered in ſuch a way, as is likely not to miſlead, 
but to inform mankind ; for if there were ſome 


propoſitions in the ſcriptures deliver'd in ſuch a 


way, as naturally and apparently intended to mf- 
kad us, and if the uſe of language was perverted, 
in ſome inſtances ; then, it might be ſo, in a thou- 
Jand more, or in any inſtance which might be re. 
terr'd to, ſeeing it has not given us any infallible 
rue, by which we can judge, when it deals fairly 
and candidly. with us, and when otherwiſe; neither 
is there conſtituted an nfallibae living judge, to give 
in abſolute and certain determination, in the pre- 
ent caſe, And, conſequently, if this were the 
| . | | caſe, 
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caſe, then; the ſcriptures: would be juſtly exrluded 
from being the rule of truth, in auy point what- 
ever. God is a Being, in whom all moral per- 
fettions take place, in che higheſt degree; and as 
he could not have any low or mean end, in givi 
_ revelation: to his creatures, ſo much leſs would 
e do it in a way, which naturally and apparent- 
y tended to miſlead them. The right intorming 
our mind, and the right conducting our lives, 
muſt be the ends, which a wiſe and a good GOd 
had in view, in giving a revelation to mankind; 
and, therefore, he would certainly give it in ſuch 
a way, as was moſt ſubbſeruient to theſe ends. And 
tho? diſtance of time and place, the alteration of 
languages, the errors of tranſcribers and tranſla- 
tors, and a variety of other things may introduce 
errors into the text, and lay a foundation for mi/- 
takes, with reſpect to the ſenſe of ſcripture ; yet 
this does not alter the caſe, with reſpect to the 1. 
_ Fention; of the author. He muſt intend it for a 
 publick good, and, therefore, muſt intend that it 
ſhould be znder/tood. Let us, then, take heed 
how we repreſent the Bible, as a dark and a my- 
Perious revelation; for this is to conſider it, as in- 
tended only to put the human underſtanding upon 
the rack, and to perplex and miſlead it. Man is 
naturally an inquiſitive creature; and if a revela- 
tion comes forth, under the character of divine, 
this character heightens his inclination to look 
into it, that he may know what his Creator ſays 
to him, and concerning him, And as God's end, in 
giving a revelation, was, that it might rightly di- 
rect our minds and lives; ſo the nature of the 
thing requires that it be deliver'd in ſuch a way, 
as is moſt plain and eaſy to be underſtood, And, 
eonſequently, if we admit the Bible to be the rule | | 
of truth, and the word of God, and yet conſider 
it, as a dark and myſterious revelation ; this is to 
repreſent 
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repreſent it, 25 unworthy of that Being whom we | 
confider, as its Author. 

Note: Thoſe: propoſitions in the Bible, which 
are /eif-evident, or inch are the-neceſſary reſult” of 
propolitions that are ſelf-evident, that i is, whoſe. 
evidence ariſes from the nature of things; theſe 
are out of the caſe; becauſe theſe are wa in them- 
ſelves, and, upon # due examination, will evi- 


dently appear to be ſo, whether the Bible be ad- 


mitted as the rule of truth, or not. So that the 


propoſitions, which come into the preſent queſti- 
on, are ſuch only. as are diſcoverable by the Bible, 
and whoſe crearmily ariſes from, and is DUE 
upon it. 

If it ſhould be -urged, that tho” there is not any 


thing deliver'd in the Bible, with an intention to 


miſlead mankind, nor any ſubjects contained there 
in, that are abſeletel above the reach of the human 


_ underſtanding; yet there may be ſuch as are above 


x. conſidering man in his fallen ftate-; and that 


G may interpoſe, and, by the operation of his 


fpirit, enable men to underſtand the ſcriptures, and 
thereby to take in thoſe ſubjects, which, antece- 


dent to his interpoſition, they were not capable of 
diſcerning. I anſtver; this is repreſenting Almigh · 
ty God, as acting a very ſtrange part by his crea- 


tures; man is conſider'd as fallen, before the re- 
velation was given, and this revelation is given 


him in his fallen fate, conſider'd as ſuch; yea, his 


being fallen is the occaſion of this gift of God'to 
him; and, yet, it is ſuppoſed that part of it is 
above his capacity to underſtand.. And this is fo 
intermixed, without any rule of diftintton, as that 
not any thing can be zi and certainly concluded 
from it, which muſt render i it, in a great meaſure, 
uſeleſs. And ſuppoſing God does imterpoſe, and, 

by his ſpirit, impreſs upon men's minds thoſe truths, | 


which lie concealed in the ſcriptures, and give men 


bo 
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a capacity to take in thoſe ſubjects, which, antes 
cedent to his interpoſition, they were not capable 
ot diſcerning, yet this does not alter the caſe at all; 
becauſe it is not from the Bible, but from th hi- 
rit, that fallen man receive his impreſſions, his in- 
formations, and his capacity, as aforeſaid; 10 
that the Bible, upon this ſuppoſition, is but of little 
zje to mankind. And upon à ſuppoſition, that 
fallen man is under an incapacity to underſtand 

the ſcriptures ; then, I would aſk, how any man 
can certainly know, or have any rational ſatigfaction, 
that the impreſſions he is under are divine, or that 
the ideas he takes in by thoſe im preſſions are truths, 
or not. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that thoſe impreſſions e- 
vidence ibemſelves to be divine, and conſequently, 
that the propoſitions, convey'd or diſcovered by 
thoſe impreſſions, are divine truths. I anſwer ; 
that if thoſe impreſſions evidence themſelves to the 
men who receive them, that they are divine; then, 
this ſuppoſes ſome common principle, which all im- 
preſſions are to be tried and judged of by, and like- 

wiſe a capacity, in fallen man to examine and ry. 
3 thoſe impreſſions by that principle, and to 4. 
= tnguiſh and Judge, whether they are divine, or nor. 
: But, then, this is giving to fallen man, with one 
| hand, what has been falten from him with the o- 
= ther; this is allowing him that capacity, which he 
_ is ſuppoſcd to be deſtitute of. For if there be ſome 
= common principle, which all impreſſions are to be 
tried by, and if there be in fallen man a capacity 
to diſtingiſh and judge of all impreſſions by that 
principle; then, there is in fallen man a capacity | 
to diſcern and judge of divine revelations alſo ; be- 
cauſe all revelations and impreſſons ſtand upon a 
* foot, with reſpect of their divinity, and becauſe 
= the ſame capacity, which enables a man to take 
i in che idea of a Propoſition by a divine hs” 
wi 
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will enable him to take in the idea of the fame 


ropoſition by a divine revelation. ©. 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that the ruth of the pro- 


poſition, and the diuinity of the impreſſion, are 


evinced by the pleaſure and ſatisfaction that ariſe 
from ſuch” impreſſions, and from the truths con- 
vey'd by them; I anſwer, that this cannot afford 


any rational ſatisfactions and that it makes way for 
any deluſon; becauſe; when a man is perſuaded 


that he is under a divine impreſſion; and that the 


propoſition, which is preſent to his mind, is a 


divine truth; this perſuaſion will be a founda- 
tion for pleaſure and ſatisfaction to him, whether 
it be cel or il grounded; that is; whether he be 


deluded, with regard to the divinity of that imprei- 
ſion, and the trutb of that propoſition, or not. 
Again, if the truth of the propoſition, and the 
divinity of the impreſſion, are to be inferred from 
the force and ſtrengih of the impreſſion on the 
mind; then, man is in a very unguarded (tate, 


and lies open to all deluſion and impoſition; becauſe 
not only when we are aſleep, but alſo in our 


waking hours, many ideas ſtrike forcibly on the i- 
magination; and, if they are cheriſhed and in- 


dulged, will make a frong impreſſion on the mind, 


vill raiſe our defires, our Hopes, or fears,” or what- 
ever paſſion they are ſuited to affect. And this will 


he the caſe, whether the object be real, or fi7itious, 


So that if the frensth of impreſſions is made the 


mark of their divinity, then, a door is opened 


to the moſt wild and extravagant enthuſiaſm, A 


gain, if the divinity of an impreſſion, and the 


truth of a propoſition thus preſented to the mind, 
are to be inferred from the conformity of that pro- 
poſition to the ſcriptures; then, ſuppoſing that 


the trurb of the propoſition will foliow trom hence, 


yet the divinity of the inpreſſion rs not, in the leaſt, 


hu oved by it; becauſe, whilſt we conſider the Bi- 
Vo IL. II. 2 N 
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«gas. Soipture K vidence come ; 
' Me as the word of God, it t ty e for he 
Propoſitions which we diſeover, or think we diſco» | 
ver in it, to occur frequently bog nee to our 
minds, without a divine impreſſi produce 
them. | 
To apply this to the point in 9 betwixt 
me and the Qualers: I will ſuppoſe a man to 
have this propoſition ftrongly impreſſed upon his 
mind, | viz. That man camot do what is morally 
good, without a ſupernatural influence, and that the 
preſſion and the propoſition afford him agreat deal 
of plægſure and delight." Then, the queſtion will 
be, what rational ſatisfa#ion he can have, that the 
impreſſion i is divine, or that the propoſition attend- 
ing it is the truub, if the . of the impreſſi- 
on, or the pleaſure which attends it, be made 
the mark? Then, here is no rational ſatisfacti- 
on, becauſe error and deluſion may ſtrike the mind 
a8 -/ſtrongly, and may afford as much pleaſure, as 
parks zjeif. If the propoſition's being conſiſtent | 
with or contained in /cripture is made the mark; 
then, with reſpect to the a/ vinity of the impreſſion, 
here is no rational ſatisfaction, becauſe here is 
nothing, from whence ſuch a concluſion may 
Jh and certamly be inferred. And, as to the 
| wruth of the propoſition, the appeal is removed 
from the - n and made wholly to the 
Bible. And, if the evidence, tor the truth of the 
above propoſition be ſuppoſed to ariſe. only from 
the ſcripture, then, man is ſuppaſed to be qualify d 
to judge of the ſenſe of ſcripture, independant of 
any divine impreſſions; and the ſcriptures are 
ſuppoſed to have all thoſe qualifications, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to render them capable of being 
the rule of truth; one of which qualifications is,. 
that they muſt be conſiſtent with nature and the 
#rath of things: for otherwiſe nothing can ratio- 


17 * certainly be concluded from them, go 1 
ave 


hav hows obine..- And; abebefore; if ths thee” 


going propoſition, viz. That man xannot do what 


16 morally. good, without a ſupernatural inflaence, be 


_ repugnant to the nature or truth of things, as 1 


ſhall hereafter ſhew that it is repugnant to both; 


and if the Biol be the rule of truth, as it is e | 


ſuppoſed to be; then, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, not only that the Quakers miſrepreſent the 
{criptures, by repreſenting them as containing the 


above propoſition, but alſo that they are not 


under a dine impulſe, when that propoſition, 
is impreſſed upon their minds as a ſcripture 


trutb. Thus, I have gone thro' what I propoſed, 


in the fr place, and have ſhewn, what quahfica- 
Lions are abſolutely neceſſary to take place in the 
Bible, in order to render it capable of being the 

t of truth, I no proceed, 
| Secondly, To apply 7 I have before laid down 
to the point in hand, by ſhewing how any propo- 
ſition, which may be ſuppoſed to be contained in 
ſcripture, is afeded by it; from which it will ap- 
at whilſt we conſider the Bible as the rule 


5 of truth, and the word of God, the following pro- 


| polio „ ©iz. That man cannot do what is morally 

, without a ſupernatural influence, aught not to 
M admitted as the ſenſe of ſcripture, or as con- 
tained therein; W that the urging 


texts of ſcripture, to prove the above propoſition, 


is triſling in itſelf, and is offering a manifeſt injury 
to the Bille. And, here, I obſerve, that thoꝰ the 
fore mentioned qualifications do not afford us arule 
of judging, what is the true ſence of {cripture'in 


any one . inſtance; yet they do afford a certaiꝶ rule 


of judging, what is not the ſence of ſcripture in 
a variety of caſes, and fo are a proper guard and 
ſecurity againſt maniſold errors. And, therefore, 
with reſpect to any dectrine or propofition, Which 
may be ſuppoſed to N in ſcripture; the 
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- queſtion ariel from hence will be; whether that | 
doctrine or propoſition appears to be conſiſtent with, 


* 1 ichs 


or to be repugnant to the nature or trutb of things? 


If it does not appear to be repugnant to the na- 
ture or truth of things, then, it will follow, that 
the doctrine or propoſition may be contained in 


ſcripture ; I fay, may be contained, becauſe that 


is all which will follow from hence. For, he- 
ther it is contained in ſcripture, or not, that muſt 
be proved from ſuch evidence, as is neceſſary to 

determine that Point. But if any doctrine or pro- 
poſition, which may be ſuppoſed to be contained 


in ſcripture, does, upon examination, evidently 


appear to be repuguant to the nature or iruth of 
things; then, it will unavoidably follow, not on- 
ly that that doctrine or propoſition is falſe, but 


alſo that zz 15 not. contained in ſcripture. For as 


the ſcripture is the rule of truib, and the word of 


God; ſo it cannot poſſibly contain in it any ſucb 
doctrine or propoſition, as aforeſaid; ſeeing we are 
aſſured from the nature of the ching, that God 
will not, thus ge to W Wen and W hs 
his creatures. 
Thus, ſuppoſing it ſhould be urged, t that the 
following propoſition is contained in ſcripture, 
wiz. That God has predetermined, that à multitude 
of men ſhall be extremely and eternally miſerable in 
auot her world; and, that ibis determination is the 


reſult of mere ſevercign pleaſure, conſidered abſtrafted- 


ly from thoſe men's voluntarily chiſing to-make them- 
ſelues the proper object of his diſpleaſure; then, the 

queſtion will be, whether this propoſition be con- 
fiſtent with, or repugnant to the nature or truth 


of things? In anſwer to which, it is to be obſer- 


ved, that as ſuch a conduct is extremely unjuſt 


and cruel, and contrary to iſdom and true 8 
nes; and as God cannot but ſee the unfetneſs and 
- wileneſs of ſuch a behaviour; and as he cannot 


poſſibly 


N ee Dvident edle. 


pa be under: any temptation to evil; fo from 
hence ariſes a moral certainiy, that he will not, out 


229 


of mere humour, make and ordain his creatures to 
be extremely and- eternally | miſerable, as afore- : 
ſaid; and from hence it will follow, not only that 


the above propoſition i is falſe, but alſo that it can- 


t be contained in ſcripture ;. becauſe we are a 


ſured that God will not publiſh ſo notorious a fal- 


ſhood to this world. And, therefore, if any man 
ſhould attempt to prove the above . 


from the Bible, and, in order thereto, ſhould col- 


lect a great number of texts, and inſiſt that thoſe 
texts, when juſtly explained and rightly underſtood, © 
do contain in them that propoſition ; this would 
be perfectly vain and 7rifling ; becauſe as the Bi- i 


ble cannot poſſibly make a falſe propeſition true; 


ſoit muſt not be admitted that the Bible contains 


in it ſuch a propoſition, whilſt it is conſidered as 
the rule of truth, and the word of God. And to, 
inſiſt, that it is conrained therein, is to. offer a 
manifeſt mmury to the Bible. Again, 


Suppoſing it ſhould be urged, that the dodine 


of tranſubſtantiation in contained in ſcripture; that 


is, that a particular compoſition of particles of 
matter, Which, being applied to the ſenſes, raiſes 
in us the idea of bread, does, inſtantly, upon the 
pronauncing a particular form of words, called 
conſecration, by a chriſtian prieſt, being alike ap- 
plyed to the ſenſes, raiſe in us the idea of fcb; 
then, the queſtion ariſing from hence will be, 

whether this doctrine be content with the nature 
and with the truth of things? That it is conſiſ- 


tent with the nature of things? I think, muſt be 


granted ; becauſe, I preſume, it will be allowed, 
that God can, if he pleaſes, interpoſe, and change 


bread into fleſh. This being allowed, the quelti- 


on will be, whether the 481 of tranſubſtanti- 


N be ce ien with the trutb of thing? that is, 


bl 
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whether it be rue, or falſe, in fact, that God does, 
thus, interpoſe, and change bread into fleſh, up- 
on, the prieſt's pronouncing the words of 3 Þ ; 
cration ? And Forafihuth as it evidently appears 
from experience, that no juch change is wrought, 
as is here ſuppoſed, but, on the contrary, the 
particular compoſition of particles of matter, up- 
on which the change is faid to be made, appears 
to be bread, after conſecration; as much as e- 
fore it; ſo from hence it will unavoidably follow, 
not only that the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation is 
Falſe, but alſo that no ſuch doctrine is contained 
in ſcripture; becauſe we are aſſured, that God 
will not be guilty of ſo much falſhood and im- 
A 1 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that the afore ſaid change 
is wrought, and that what was bread, before con- 
ſecration, is truly fleſb, after it, tho“ it appears 
otherwiſe to our ſenſes; I anſwer, what the parti- 
cular compoſition of particles of matter referred 
to is, when conſidered abſtractedly from the im- 
' Prefſion it makes upon our ſenſes, and the idea it 
raiſes in our minds thereby, we know nothing of, 
nor have any idea concerning it; and, therefore, 
cannot have any term to expreſs it by. And as 
its ſtriking our ſenſes in a particular manner, and 
its raiſing in our minds a particular idea, is what 
alone brings it under the denomination of bread; 
ſo its ſtriking our ſenſes in the ſame manner, and 
its raiſing in our minds the ſame idea, after conſe- 
eration, as before, will ſhew or prove it to be 
ſtrictly, and properly, and truly bread, in both 
caſe; and, conſequently, that there is no ſuch- 
change as is pretended, becauſe experience and fact 
ſhew the contrary. Again, | 1 
Suppoſing it ſhall be urged, that the follow- 
ing propoſition is contained in the ſcripture, viz. 
That man cannot do what is merally good, without 


ſupernatural influence ; then, the queſtion will be, 
e this propoſition be conſſſtent with, or repug- 
nant to the nature or truth of things? In anſwer 
to which, I obſerve, that, in my Examination of 
Mr. Barclay Principles, and in my former Reply 
to Mr. Beaver, I have ſhewn that man as man, or 
in his natural capacity, is a moral agent, and, as 
ſuch, has in him an inherent power, and is at li- 
berty not only to do what is morally good, but alfo 
all that good which comes within the reach of his 
agency and, conſequently, all that good which 

is his duty to perform, and which is xeceſſary to 

render him acceptable to his Maker. This being 
the truth of the caſe, it follows that the above 
propoſition is plainly repugnant to the nature and 
truth of things. It is repugnant to the nature of 
things, it being an abſurdity, and a contradiftion in 
terms, to ſay that a moral agent, which is the 
caſe of man, cannot do what is morally good, 
without a ſupernatural influence; becauſe moral 
agency conſiſts in a power and liberty of doing all 
that moral good and evil, conſidered as fuch, 
which comes within the reach of that agency. 
It is likewiſe repugnant to the !ruth of things, be- 
cauſe experience and fact ſhew the contrary _— 
ing all that moral good and evil which man 
forms, in all common caſes at leaſt, is perfor 
that ability which ariſes from his natural com ed by. 
tion; and from hence it will follow, not only that 
the above propoſition is falſe, but alſo that it #s 
not, not cannot be, contained in ſcripture z- be- 
cauſe the ſcripture, as it is the rule of truth, and 
the word of God, cannot poſſibly contain in it a 
falſhood. And, therefore; if the Quakers ſhould 
make a large collection of texts of {cripture, and 
infift that thoſe texts, when fuſth explained and 
. W do contain in them the above 


Prapo- 
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Propoſe ie; Vi would be exceedingly vain * 
trilling. For as the point in controverſy i is not, 

' whether that propoſition be contained in ſcrip- 
ture, but only, whether it be true, or falſe; is 
if what they inſiſt on were granted, it would 
not ſerve their purpoſe ; becauſe a thouſand texts 
of ſcripture cannot poſſibly make a falſe” pro- 
Poſition true; which is the preſent, caſe. And 
all that would follow: from hence would be, that 
the Bible is not the rule of truth, nor the ward 
of God, becauſe, in ſuch a cal. it would be 
deſtitute of one of thoſe qualifications, which are 
abſolutely and eſſentially neceſſary, to render it 
capable of being ſo; than which, I think, no- 
thing can be more injurious to it. But this is 
not to be admitted; for as the Quakers, by 
making their appeal. to the Bible, in the pre- 
ſent controverſy, do ſuppoſe and allow it to ve 

5 the rule of truth, and the word of God; ſo, I 
think, this is virtually allowing that the Bible 
has 4 thoſe qualifications which are abſolutely 
and eſſentially neceſſary, to render it capable of 
being ſuch a rule, The unavoidable conſequence 
of which is, that the above propoſition 75 not, 

or cannot poſſibly, be contained therein. I. mall 

purſue this argument no farther; becauſe, I 
think, the caſe is as plain, as that the whole 
is equal to all its parts, or as any other ſelf- 
evident propoſition : and becauſe if what I have 
here offered is not ſufficient for the Duakers con 
viction, then, I think, nothing can be offered 

Which will be ſuffcient for that purpoſe; for 
if men will not be determined by thoſe common 
Principles which are the grounds of certainty, in 
all caſes. where natural or moral certainty is at- 

_ {airable, then, they are not to be argued with, 
becauſe Fay: d. 188 thoſe principles. Which 
N „„ 


. 
* 


Ke 


P are the foundation of argument, in all cafes... 1 


2 certain evidence from experience to the con- 


fon and experience. Alſo if it be aſked, what ſhould 


and miſled, as aforefaid ? The anſwer is, that ſuch 


haply they may, ſome time or other, examine 


it remains, that he, that is a Papiſt, will be a 
 Papiſt ftill; he, that is a Calviniſt, will be a Cal- 
viniſt ſtill y and he, that is a Raker', will be * 
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come now, . 

Thirdly and lafth, To i ſome thorr relec= 
tians upon the whole. And, fr}, T obſerve what 
great influence education, vulgar opinion, nnd the 
like, have upon the minds of men ; and. Wh 
bars they are to their conviclion, inſomuch that, 
where the judgment is biaſſed by theſe, there the 5 
moſt clear and convincing evidence proves un- 
ſucceſsful. Thus, the Papiſis go on, one gene- 
ration after another, to believe the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, tho”, in every inſtance in which 
it is pretended that bread is changed into fleſh, 
they /ee, and feel, and taſte that it is ſtill bread; 
and ſo they believe, in oppoſition to the moſt clear 


Thus hkewiſe the Calviniſt perſiſts 1 in the. 
belief of the doctrine of ab/olute election and repro- 
ation, in oppoſition to the moſt convincing evi- 

dence of reaſon ; and thus the Quakers ga. on in 
believing that he natural man cannot do good, te. 
garding ſpiritual things, without a ſupernatural in. 
fluence, in oppoſition to ſuch evidence as is equal 
to mathematical demonſtration, ariſing from rea- 
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done for ſuch men, whoſe judgments are biaſſed 


arguments and teaſonings, as are proper for their 
conviction, ought to be propoſed to them, that if 


things with freedom and impertiatity, and be 
wrought upon thereby. Bur if they thould con- 
tinue under the poder of their prejudices, then, 


Iu Hill. Again, 
5 Secondly; f 


Secondly, 1 obſeive that as the Bible is me 4 
tommon parent to manifold errors, as in the in- 
ſtances above; ſo mens underſtandings are pu- 
upon the rack, in order to reconcile the Bible to it- 
ſelf, and to make it ſpeak in one place what they 
preſume is ſpoken in another. Whereas if men 
would but conſider, that as the Bible is allowed 

to be the rule of truth, and the word of God, ſo 
it muſt of neceſſity have ll thoſe qual; ration 
which are abſolutely and eſſentially neceſſary, to 
render it capable of being ſuch a rule, the conſe- 
quence of which would be the barring of a variety 
of errors; then, the doctrines of tranſubſtantistion, 
of abſolute eletlion and reprobation, and of man's 
natural inability to do what is morally good, without 
4 ſupernatural influence, would ceaſe to be in the 
chriſtian world; becauſe: it would be allowed, 
that no ſuch doctrines can poſſibly take place in 
the chriſtian revelation. Again, 

' Thirdly and laftly, 1 obſerve, that as the Bible : 
is very often uſed to patronize mens errors, fo 
ſometimes the Spirit of God is made ſubſervient to 
the ſame purpoſe. When men are agitated by 
N and heated imaginations, then, they are 
too apt to think of themſelves, and to perſuade 
others to think of them, that they are under a 
divine impulſe, and that what Bir preach is the 
720 and preduce of the Spirit of God in them. 

nd, thus, men of different parties have father'd 
different and contrary principles upon the fame 
Spirit. And as men are liable to be thus deluded; 
ſo, I think, this is a ju/f ground to be exceeding 
cautious how we admit ſuch a thought, with re- 
ſpect to ourſelves, and how we ſubmit to what 
is put upon us by others, as ſuch. Certainly, 
this is a caſe in which we ought to have the 2h 


and moſt rational en that we are not miſ- 
4 5 t ; 


* # 


taken; becauſe it not only affects ourſelves, but 
| out Creator alſo. For if we err in this particular, 
as Has certainly been the caſe in a multitude of in- 
ſtances, then, we make God the parent of what 
ought not to be father'd upon him, Ir is not 
enough to ſay that the Apaſtlis of Chrift were under 
a divine impulſe, in their preaching the goſpel to 
the world ; for ſuppoſing that to be the cale, yet, 
it will not follow that every man is under the like 
impulſe, in his preaching and miniſtring, who pre- 
tends to be fo. Beſides, St. Paul informs us, that 
he preached the goſpel, by the demonſtration of the; 
Spirit and of poteer; that is, the Spirit and power 
of God, in working of miracles, attended his mini- 
ſtry, to awaken the attention, and to work the con- 
vickon of his hearers. But this is not the caſe 
now); and, therefore, nothing can be argued from 
_one car one. op een 
To conclude, give me leave to obſerve, that 
man is endowed with a faculty of under ſtauding, 
which was given him on purpoſe, to rel and 
guide him in all his affairs; and tho' he is Hable 
to fall into a great many errors, and is capable f 
receiving information from other agents, in order 
to rectify thoſe errors, and thereby to have his 
mind furniſned with ſuch truths, as otherwiſe ha 
would or might be ignorant of; yet, in theſe caſes, 
it is his own underſtanding which is his proper 
guide. And, therefore, if God ſhould, at any time, 
| impreſs upon our minds any uſeful rruths, this is 
, only applying to, and calling the human under- 
8 ſtanding into exercaſe. In which caſe, man is not 
dealt with as a machine, but as a moral agent: God = 
does not ver- rule or ſuper/ede the uſe of the un- 
„ | derſtanding, but only applies and appeals to it. 
oft And, therefore, divine imprefſons are not to be 
i- conſider' d as a principle or agent, which acts in 


every 


; 0 22 2 ad, 


every man, but only as a divine 3 n 
to the wnderſtandings of men, like as one man by, 
ſpeech, Writing, or otherwiſe, applies to the un- 
* derſtanding of another, tho' in a different way; 
che human underſtanding being naturally quali- 
Hed to take it in the ideas it receives, and to form 
the judgment it makes, antecedent to ſuch appli- 
cation. So that the ligt of nature or reaſon, and 
the light of Chriſt, are not to diſtinct and diffe- 
rent principles of diſcernment in men, the one dim, 
and the other clear, as ſome chuſe to expreſs it, 
che latter being only an addreſs or application to the 
former; the Sirit of Chriſt only raiſing or making. 
preſent to mens minds ſome ideas, which other- 
wiſe they might not have. For tho” our ideas. of 
things are either recalled or raiſed in our minds 
by refleion, by the wandering of the imagination, 
by our ſenſes being ſtruck by objects from with- 
out by divine revelation or divine impreſſions, by con- 
ver/ins with others, and the like; yet theſe are 
iT not ſo many diſtinct principles. of diſcernment in 
1 men, but only ſo many di iferent ways in which the 
11 underſtanding is called into exerciſe, and by which 
ve come at truth. And tho God may ſometimes 
interpoſe, and impreſs uſeful truths upon the 
minds of men, yet ſeeing we have no certain and 
1 Mallible rule of judging, when he does ſo; there- 
= fore, I think, we ought not, in am inſtance, to de- 
50 termine that the ideas, which are preſent to the 
mind, are the produce of a divine impulſe. For' 
if this be admitted in one izſtance, then, it may in 
another, and ſo on; which opens a door to all 
enthuſiaſm. And-whoever pretends that they are 
in any particular inſtances, whether in their preach- 
ing, or otherwiſe, under a divine impulſe, if the ſub- 
3 jeet impreſſed upon the mind be what markind ane 
| q. 3, pate; Noe in, then, I think, ſuch men e 
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Juſtice, to ſhew the grounds upon which they form 
derſtandings of men, that this is the ruth of the 
If they ſhould fay, tho? this is a point which is 
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ſuch a judgment, and to make it plain to the un- 


moſt evident and certain, yet it is what is only to 
be felt or experienced in themſelves, and not to 
be explained to others. I anſwer; if a man is 
certain that he is under a” divine impreſſion, then, 
ſurely, it muſt be in his power to ſhew what is the 
ground of that certainty ; whether it be the force 
and ftrength of the impreſſion, or the pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction ariſing from it, or whatever it be; if he 
is convinced upon rational evidence; then, I pre- 
ſume, our language is not ſo barren, but he may 
find words to convey his ideas by, And when 
men talk of experiencing grounds of certainty in 
themſelves, which they cannot explain; this is 
drawing the curtain, and taking ſanctuary in dart. 
neſs, By this they effectually prevent all others 
from examining the point, and diſcovering the 
deluſion, if that ſhould be the caſe ; and likewiſe 
by this they bar up the way of argument, and, c 
viction from themſelves. And whatever certainty 
men may pretend to, in ſuch a caſe; yet, I thin 
there is jus ground for ſuſpicion, 'that it is bare 
preſumption ;, and that it is but very doubtful, whe» *' 
ther their conviction be any other than the pro- 
duce of enthuſiaſm. I ſhall add no more at Pre- 
ent, bi , 8 1 
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| WHEREIN, 
The Caſe of Liber, and. Deaf rey, 


when conſidered, as a proper Foun- 


dation for /iru« and Rel gion, for 
Rewards and P wnifhments, - 18 Eexa· 
mined. Occaſioned by Pr. Mos gan 
Tract, entitled, A Defencs of {Vas 
tural and Revealed Reli * In a 
filth Letter to a F riend. 75 


' + 5 A : 2 
Should not have given you any farther trou- 
ble, on the ſubject of my former letters, were 
it not that, —— my laſt, a ſcheme of fatality 
haas been advanced, in favour of Mr. Barclay's 
Principles, which ſcheme is conſidered, as the foun- 
dation of virtue and religion, of rewards and Puniſh» 
ment. This gives me an occaſion of ſending you 
£4 ffth letter, in order to examine the foremention- 

ſcheme, as to the particulars here referred to. 
And, „ I obſerve, that, in my Exam:- 
nation of Mr. Barclay's Principles, I ſhewed what, | 
apprehend, conſtitutes an agent, viz. intelligence 
* and activity. By intelligence I mean a capa- 
» * city of thinking or taking in ideas, the ſubject 


„ of ſuch ideas being mor or exciteinents to 
66 lion. 
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k action, or to be at reſt, with regard to all ſuch 
_ « beings in whom the power of acting reſides. 
And by activity I mean a capacity or power of 
. beginning or performing motion or action, or of 
* being at reſt, in conſequence of thoſe ideas that 
« take place in the underſtanding, and which are 
the ground or reaſon of ſuch motion or action, or 
< of the ſuſpending the exerciſe of that power. 
_« ————-And, in order to conſtitute a moral agent, 
e jt is not only neceſſary that the being ſhould 
ebe intelligent, in the lower and. leſs. proper Wh 
<< ſenſe of the word intelligent, as before de- 
<« ſcribed ; but it is alſo neceſſary that it ſhould 1 
be ſo, in the higher and more proper ſenſe of that 
« term. That is, bar. it ſhould be capable of ſee- 
ing things in a moral view, and thereby of judoing 
„ of the _— ftneſs or unktneſs of DL TE 
< likewiſe that it ſhould have power to act, or 
* to refram from acting, as it pleaſes.” . 
Here my reader will ſee, that as I have diſtin - 
guiſhed betwixt moral agency and mere agencyy..or 
agency conſidered. ſimply. as ſuch ; ſo I have 
made, not, as it is ſaid *'of me, intelligence. and 
unintelligence, but a different capacity of diſcern- 
ment in each ſubject, the ground of that diſtinction. 
| With me, intelligence is neceſſary to mere agency, 
| and to moral agency ſuch intelligence is neceſſary 
as renders the agent capable of ſceing things in 2 
moral view, and thereby of diſcerning and judg- 
ing of the moral fitneſs or unfitneſs of actions. 
And tho* mere agency and moral agency may 
htly. be diſtinguiſhed into brutality and moral agency, a9 
becauſe, I think, one is the caſe of brutes, and 65 : 
the other of men; yer they may not be fitly diſ. 
tinguiſhed into natural liberty and moral agency, 
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reſides, to chuſe to move, or to be at reſt, in con- 
tradiſtinction to ſuch motion, or reſt, as is the re- 
fult of eternal force, or of neceſſity." By external 


force, I mean fuch force as is the reſult of ſome 
foreign agency or moving power, edge m. 0 


any agency or moving Power in the ſubject mov- 
ed, or at reſt. And by neceſſity I mean the n. 


tural and zaeſary reſult of any conſtitution of 


things, independent of the free * election of 
choice of the ſubject moved, or at reſt, As thus, 


ſuppoſing gravitation were neceſſarily an inherent 
of matter, ſo that, when a ſtone is mov! 


ed up into the air by external force, when that 


force ceaſes, the ſtone will, from a principle neceſ- 
farily inherent in itſelf, and independent of any 
foreign agency or moving power, move down to 
the earth again. I ſay, ſuppoſing this to be the 
caſe, fech motion, in _ opinion, would not be 


* Note, By free dani or chotch I mean, that as dem 15 i | 


man a principle of motion, which, upon ſome occaſions, is ex- 
erted; ſo that exertion, or the 55 uſpending the exerciſe of that 
moving power, is not the natural and neceſſary reſult of the 
Human conſtitution; but it reſults from the awi// of man, who 


| 3s at Zberry to act, or not to act, under the ſame cirtumſtances. 


And when a man wills to act, or not to act, and js at /berty to 
will either; then, he is ſaid to ele or chuſe to act, or not to act, 
in oppoſition to each of their contraries. And as ſomething 
or other will be the ground or reafon of choice; ſo when a 
man chuſes, upon any reaſon which is preſent to his mind, he 
being at Zberty to chuſe as he does, or to chuſe otherways, 
— 2 5 to any other reaſon which invites him to the con- 


trary; then, his election or choice is ſaid to be free ; and this 


4s What J mean by a free election or choice, throughout th cle 


teflections. 
Action, 


begue, © think, VI agency is as natural, ad 
as free, as mere agency itſelf. And, | 
As J have here conſidered 3 as ne- 
ceſſary to agency; ſo I have conſidered activity, 

as neceſſary alſo. By activity I mean ſuch a power 
of ſelſ motion, as enables the ſubject, in which it 


3 


letien, ſuch a principle of motion would not be 
agency, neither would the ſubject, in which ſuch 


2 principle reſided, be an agent. And if we con- 


ſider intelligence, as a. neceſſary part of any con- 
ſtitution of things, and neceſſary not only to the 
production, but to the direction and regulation of 


motion, the caſe is ſtill the ſame; for as motion, 


or reſt, in ſuch a caſe, is the natural and neceſſary. 
reſult of. ſuch a conſtitution, independent of the 
will or free choice of the ſubject moved, or at 
reſt; ſo ſuab motion would not be action, ſuch a 
ſvinciple of motion would not be agency, and the 


/ubject, in which ſuch a principle reſided, would 
not be an agent. As thus, Suppoſing nan, with 


every other creature capable of pleaſure and pain, 
were, from his conſtitution, naturally, neceſſarily, 
and unavoidably led to purſue what appeared to 
him his greateſt ſelf- good, and, conſequently, to 
the performing ſuch motions as conſtitute that 


purſuit; and ſuppoſing f uch motions Were in their 
directions, and regulations, neceſſarily conform - 


able to the impreſſions made upon the underſtand - 
ing, with relpect to the greateſt ſelf- good, and 
the way to attain. it? Yet as all ſueh motions, 


together with their directions, and regulations, 


are the natural and neceſſary reſult of the human 


conſtitution, independent of any free choice or 
election in man; ſo ſuch mation would not be 
action, the principle from which it flowed would 
nat be agency, and man, in ſuch a caſe, would. not. 
de an agent; at leaſt, thoſe terms would not be 


rightly applied, in my eſtimation. However, 


whether they would, or not, I ſhall not here en- 
quire. For as it is a diſpute about the propriety 


of words; fo I will leave that diſpute to thoſe 


who are better judges, what ideas common uſage. 
has fixed to them. And, therefore, admitting 
the uſe of theſe terms, ſour things ſeem proper to 
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245 Reflettions on Natural "Liberty: 


be enquired into ; viz. firſt, whether any ſubject 
under ſuch a conſtitution of things, as is now un- 
der conſideration ; that is, any being whoſe mo- 


tion, or reſt, is not the produce of free choice 
or election, but reſults naturally, neceſſarily, and 


unavoidably from the conſtitution of that being, 
or from the nature and conſtitution of things in 
general, be in a ſtate of lilerty. Secondly,  whe- 


ther ſuch a conſtitution is a proper foundation for 


virtue and religion, for rewards and punſbments. 


Thirdly, whether it comports with Mr. Barclays 
Principles, and is a proper defence of them. Fourth- 


ty and laſtly, whether it is the truth of the caſe. 
- Firft, J am to enquire, whether any ſubject, un- 


der ſuch a conſtitution of things, is in a ſtate of 


liberty. And here, I think, the idea, which the 


word liberty ſerves to convey, is a power of /elf- 


motion, and freedom to exert or ſuſpend the exer- 


ciſe of that power, as that it is a matter of free 


choice or election to the ſubject, in which it re- 


ſides, whether ie ſhall be exerted, or not. So 


that liberty, in the preſent caſe, ſuppoſes intelli- 
pence, to direct the principle of ſelf- motion in the 
ſubject, in which it reſides, And, therefore, the 
en is not, whether a ſtone is free? becauſe a 
tone being deſtitute of intelligence, ſuppofing it 
to have gravitation, as a neceſſary principle of 


motion inherent in itſelf, which would be exerted 


under ſome circumſtances, there is no place for 
that queſtion. But, intelligence being a part of 
the human conſtitution, it becomes a queſtion, 
whether man is free, or not. Again, liberty, in 
the preſent caſe, does not ſtand oppoſed to war! 
of power, or to a 7e/iraint of power by external 
force; and, therefore, the queition is not, whe- 
ther an intelligent creature is at liberty to ff, 
whieh has no wings ? or whether a priſoner is at 
liberty to walk farther than his chain will _ 2 

| | bur 


Dr 
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ed, whether ſuch reſtraint reſults ultimate 


vernour. This, I think, is a fair repreſentation 
of what is commonly underſtood by the term i- 
berty, in the preſent caſe. . So that any intelligent 
being whoſe motion, or reſt, or who is the cauſe 
-of motion to any other being ; it ſuch motion, or 
reſt, or the cauſe of ſuch motion is not the pro- 
duce of free choice or election, but is the natural 


and neceſſary reſult of the conſtitution of that 


being, or of the nature and conſtitution of things, 
in general, ſuch a being, or a being under ſuch 
a conſtitution of things, is not in a ſtate of uber- 
{y but is in a ſtate which, I think, is commonly 
expreſſed by the term fatality,” And, therefore, 


if man is, from his conſtitution, naturally, neceſ- 
ſarily, and unavoidably led to purſue what appears 
to him his greateſt ſelf-good, and, conſequently, 


to the performing ſuch motions as conſtitute that 
purſuit, independent of any free choice or election 
in himſelf, then, he is not in a ſtate of /jberty, he 


is not a free creature, 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho* man ismatural- 
ly, neceſſarily, and unavoidably led to purſuewhat 
appears to him his greateſt ſelf- good, yet, not- 
Ba he is a free being; becauſe he is at 


liberty to reſtrain himſelf from that purſuit, and to 


examine whether what appears to him to be his 
greateſt ſelf-good be, in reality ſo or not. | 

1 anfeoer, if the appearance of the greateſt ſelf- 
good has ſuch a neceſſary effect upon the active fa- 
culty, as that a man muſt unavoidably purſue 
What appears him to be 'fo, independent of any 


free choice or election in himſelf; then, he is 


KN 2 not 


but it ſtans oppoſed to ſuch reſtraint, as atiſes from 
xece/fity; That is, ſuch reſtraint as reſults neceſſarily 
from the conſtitution of the ſubject, thus reſtrain- 
ly from 
the nature and conſtitution, of things in general, 
or from the will or free choice of a ſupreme go- 
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not ar liberty to examine that appearance ; be- 
cauſe, by ſuch neceſſity, the door or way to exa- 
mination is bafred up. And, on the other fide, 
if he is at liberty to examine whether what appears 
to him to be his greateſt ſelf-good be, in reality, 
fo, or not; then, that appearance has no ſuch 
noceſſary effect upon the active faculty, as is here 
ſuppoſed; theſe being propoſitions which deſtroy 
one another. But if examination could come into 
this ſcheme, it would not help the caſe; becauſe 
examination would be as neceſſary, and as un- 
aveidable, as the actions would be, which would 
follow upon it. For as there muſt be the appear- 
ance of a probability of error, or the intervention 
of ſome motive, to be a foundation for ſuch exami- 
nation; ſo where that probability appears, or ſuch 
motive intervenes, man, under ſuch a conſtitution 
of things, muſt neceſſarily and unavoidably examinc 
whether what appears to be his greateſt ſelt - good 
be, in reality, ſo, or not. And, conſequently, he 
is not, in am reſpect, a free being. And this 
leads me, N . 
. Secondly, To enquire, whether ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion of things is a proper foundation for virtue and 
religion, for rewards and puniſhments. FLirtue is 
fometimes conſidered in a /arger, and ſometimes 
in a more refrained ſenſe. In a larger ſenſe, it 
includes all ſuch actions as are in themſelves 77h: 
and ft, and thereby render the agent, in the per- 
formance of them, the proper object of the appro- 
bation of every other. intelligent being, who is 
ualified to d:/cerr the fitneſs of thoſe actions and 
* unfitneſs of their contraries. And, in a re- 
ſtrained ſenſe, it includes only ſuch as are acts of 
kinaneſs and benevolence unto others; and thereby 
render the agent, in the performance of them, not 
only worthy of approbation, but alſo of the kind- 
neſs and benevolence of every other intelligent 
| | | being, 


being, who is qulified to diſcern the valuableneſs 
of thoſe actions and the baſeneſs of their contra- 
ries. Now, the queſtion ariſing from hence is, 


whether ſuch a conſtitution of things, as I have 
now under conſideration, is a proper foundation for 


virtue, whether it be conſidered in a larger, or 
in a more reſtrained ſenſe ? and, I think, it is. 
moſt evident that it is not. For as, in the pre- 


ſent caſe, every man mult neceſſarily ſee things in 
that view, in which they are repreſented to his 
underſtanding, which repreſentation -is indepen- 


dent of his free election or choice; and as he muſt 


neceſſarily act conformable to ſuch appearances, . 
it being no more in his power to ſee things other- 
wiſe, than as they are repreſented to him, nor to 
act otherwiſe than conſonant thereto ; than it is in 
the power of a clock to ſtop or vary its motions, 
at pleaſure ; ſo the conſequence. is clear that there 
is nothing approvable or diſapprovable, in a moral 
tenſe, in ſuch a ſpring or principle of action. 
For whatever good, or evil, ſuch actions may be 
ſubſervient to, as they are the produce, not of 


free choice or election, but of neceffity ; fo there 


cannot poſſibly be any thing morally good, or evil, 
in man the agent, or rather the inſtrument of per- 


| formance. A man may be well or ill conflituted, | 


and the produce of his conſtitution may be good, 
or evil, in a natural ſenſe, accordingly. But as 
his conſtitution, and his actions conſequent upon 
it, are not owing to himſelf; ſo the good, or evil, 
of either, cannot, with any colour of reaſon, be 
placed to his account. For example, ſuppoſe one 


man to be ſo conſtituted, as that it appears to him 


that the way to his greater ſelf- good is in promoting 


the good of the publick; and another is ſo con- a 


ſtituted, as that it appears to him that the way 
to his greater ſelf-good is in the deſtruction of the 
commonwealth ; and each of theſe neceſſarily and 
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unvoidably act, accordingly. Now, ſeeing it is not 
what things are in themſelves, but what they 2 
pear to be, which neceſſarily naves and directs the 
principle of motion in each; and ſeeing thoſe dif- 
ferent appearances are the different refult of their 
different conſtitution, and of ſuch concurring cir- 
cumſtances, as it was not in the power of either, 
to introduce, to remove, to alter, or change; and 
ſeeing the actions, which follow, Are neceſſarily con- 

formable to thoſe appearances; and ſeeing the 
appearance of the greater ſelf- good is neceſſarily 
the ſpring or principle of action in both; there- 
fore, neither of them are the proper object of 
approbation, or diſlike, in any other ſenſe than as a 
_ watch or a clock may be the proper object of ei- 
ther ; and, conſequently, man, in ſuch a ſtate, is 
not capable of being either virtubus, or vicious. 
Whereas, on the other fide, if man is a free crea- 
ture; that is, if he has power, and is at liberty 
to do either good, or evil, and either of theſe are 
the produce not of neceſſity, but of a free choice 
or election ; then, he is capable of rendering him- 
ſelf approveable or diſapproveable to every other 

intelligent being; and, conſequently, to be either 
virtuous, or vicious. Again, 
By religion, I mean that which is a proper 
ground of acceptance to Almighty God; ſo that 
all thoſe actions may be ſaid to be religious, which 
render the agent - pleaſing and © acceptable in the 
eyes of his Maker. And the queſtion here is, 
whether the aforeſaid conſtitution of things is a 
proper foundation for religion? and, I think, the 
anſwer is evident, that it is not. For whatever 
good, or evil, a good or a bad conſtitution, to- 
gether with thoſe concurring circumſtances which 
attend it, may be ſubſervient to; yet as ſuch 
good, or evil, is not owing to man, but to the 
Author of his conſtitution ; therefore, it ought 
| I rot, 
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not, in reaſon, to be placed to man's account, 
nor cannot, in reaſon, render him pleaſing or diſ- 
plegſing to his Maker. God may have reaſon to 
be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with himſelf, if I may fo 
ſpeak, for making a good or a bad conſtitution, 
and for cauſing all that good, or evil, which ſuch, 
2 conſtitution neceſſarily produced, ſuppoſing him 
to be free and voluntary in ſuch productions; but 
he cannat, in reaſon, be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
man, ſeeing it is not in man's power to be other- 
wiſe than he is, or to do otherwiſe than he does; 
and, therefore, this ſcheme of fataliiy cannot be a 
proper foundation for religion. Whereas, on the 
ſide, if good and evil be the produce, not of ne- 
ceſſity, but of free choice or election in man, and 
he is at liberty to do either; then, he is capable of 
rendering himſelf either /ovely or vile, either piegſing 
or diſplegſing to his Maker; and, conſequently, of 
being either religious, or irreligions. Again, 
By rewards and puniſoments, I mean ſuch favours 
and ſuch Mliction as are laid upon a creature up- 
on account of ſome good or bad action which that 
creature has done, which good or bad action is 
the ground or reaſon af thoſe favours or afflictions 
being laid upon him. All favours do not come 
under the denomination of rewards,” nor all af- 
fictions under the denomination of puniſhments ; 
but only ſuch favours and ſuch afflictions as have 
ſome precedent good or evil action, or which is 
judged to be fo, as the ground or reaſon of them. 
And tho' ſome favours are conſidered as intro- 
dullory to other and greater favours.; and ſome 
afflictions as preventions of other and ener evils; 
yet they are not conſidered, as rewards and puniſh- 
ments, except there be ſome precedent good or evil 
action, as the ground and reaſon of their diſtri- 
bution. - Thus, when a man's houſe is pulled 
down, to fave the burning of the town; or when 
— : R 4 ſome 
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ſome men are ſingled out to hazard or loſe their 
lives, for the preſervation of the common- wealth; 
theſe are not conſidered, as puniſhments. - For 
tho? the loſs of an houſe to one, and the loſs o 
life to another, be veal afflictions; and tho“ thoſe 


are neceſſary to, and do prevent much greater; 


yet they are not conſidered, as puniſhments, in 
either caſe; and the reaſon is evident, becauſe the 
idea, which the word puniſbment ſerves to convey, 
ſuppoſes ſome precedent evil action, as the ground 


or reaſon of thoſe afflictions which'are called by 
that name,: which is not the caſe before us. And 


therefore, tho' the word puniſoment, when uſed in 
a a looſe or improper ſenſe, is ſometimes applied to 
any affliction ; yet, when it is taken ſtrictly and 
properly, it is expreſſive only of ſuch afflictions, 
as have ſame precedent evil actions, as the ground 
or . reaſon of them. The cafe is the ſame, with re- 
ſpect to retard; for when the term is taken, ſtrictly 
and properly, it is expreſſive only of fuch favours, 
as have ſome precedent good actions, which are the 
ground or reaſon of their diſtribution. And, 


Tho' rewards and puniſhments may be medici 


nal ; that is, tho' the rewarding a perſon, for per- 
forming a good action, may become an excite- 
ment to the actor, and to others to perform the 
like good actions, in hope of obtaining the like 
retard; and tho' the puniſhing a perſon, for do- 
ing an evil action, may become à means to re- 
ſtrain the actor, and others from doing the like 
evil actions, to prevent their falling under the /ike 


correction ; yet theſe are rather the conſequences of, 


than the ground and foundation of rewards and 


puniſhments. Rewards and punifhments have 


their reaſon in what is paſt, and not in what is to 
come. It is the valuableneſs of a paſt action, which 
renders one man worthy of reward; and it is the 
vileneſs of a Paſt action, which renders another man 

| 1 wor: by 
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worthy and deſerving of puniſnment. And as re- 
fentment and gratitude are the ſprings of action, inthe 
preſent caſe; ſo they are both excited by what is 


paſt, and not by any thing which is to come. It is 
mens bad actions, which raiſe in us the paſſionof 1e. 


ſentment; and it is mens good actious which excite in 
us the affection of gratitude. And as theſe are made 
parts of the human conſtitution, by the great Author 
of our being; ſo, I think, they are equally found - 
ed in reaſon, whilſt under the direction and govern- 
ment of it. That is, whilſt directed to their pro- 
per objects, and kept within the bounds of reaſon. 
And ſuppoſing the only reaſon for rewards and 


puniſhments, in a civil ſociety, were to excite men 


to perform good actions, and to reſtrain them 
from doing what is evil, without any regard to 
the perſonal merit or demerit of the actor; yet that 
alters not the caſe here, becauſe it is not, what is 
the ground and foundation of rewards and puniſh- 


ments, in point of poliq, but what is ſuch, in 


point of reaſon and morality; which is the ſubject 
of our preſent © enquiry. © Tho? I think, puniſh- 
ments, in civil ſociety, are not to be conſidered 


barely as medicinal, but alſo as acts of publick re- 


ſentment, in which the ſuffering perſon is afflicted 


for, or becauſe he is injurious and hurtful to ſo- 
ciety ; as. well as to prevent the like evils, for 
time to come. For as it is evident, that lar 
with their ſanctions, T i. the threatenings and pro- 


miſes annexed to them, /ook forwerd and have 


their reaſon in what is fo come, namely, to direct the 
future behaviour and actions of men; ſo it is alike 


evident, that the execution of thoſe ſanctions, in 


rewarding and puniſhing, fooks backtward and hath 
its reaſon in what is Paſt , namely, one man is re- 
warded for, or becauſe he has kept, and another 
man is puniſhed for, or becauſe he has 2ran(greſſed 
the lech And the' rewards an puniſhments may 
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ave an influence upon mens future behaviour; yet 


that is, as I have obſerved above, rather a conſe» 


que nce of, than the reaſon of them; it bein g mens 
Pe Homo e the ground and reaſon of 


their-diftribution.- And, thus, the ſcriptures: re- 
preſent mens good and bad actions, as the rea/or 
and rule of action to God, in the diſtribution of re. 


wards. and puniſhments, at the general judgment. 
God will then render to every man, not accord - 
ing to the good, or evil, which his favours and 
corrections ſnall be the occaſion of introducing, or 


preventing; but according as every man's works 


have been, whether good, or evil. That is, God 


will then diſpenſe his favours and his corrections, 
according as mens Paſt - behaviour has rendered 


them worthy and deſerving of either. This being, 
I think, the true ſtate of the caſe, the queſtion 
is, whether ſuch a conſtitution of things, as is now 
under conſideration, is a proper foundation for re- 
wards and puniſhments ? and the anſwer, I think, 
is, that it is not. For as the actions of men, whe- 
ther they are ſubſervient to good, or evil, are not 
the produce of a free choice or election, but ſpring 
from a neceſſity of nature, ſo that, taking all cir- 


cumſtances into the caſe, a man cannot poſſibly 
do otherwiſe than he does, he cannot, in reaſon, 


be the object of reward, or puniſhment, on their 
account. Whereas, if action in man, whether 
good, or evil, is the produce of vill or free choice, 
10 that a man, in either caſe, had it in his pow- 
er, and was at liberty to have choſe and done the 
contrary, he is the proper cbiect of reward, or pu- 
niſhment, according as he chuſes to behave him- 
felt. Upon the whole, I think, it appears, that 
the forementioned conſtitution of things is not a 
proper foundation for virtue and religion, tor rewards 


* 


and puniſhments. I proceed, « 


OY Third 
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_ - Thirdy, To enquire, whether ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion of things comports with Mr. Barclay's Princi- 
ples, and is à proper defence of them? And here 
1 ſhall only conſider his ſcheme, with reſpect to 
the fall of man by Adam's /in, and of man's reco- 

very by grace. And, accordingly, I obſerve, that 
man, by Adam's tranſgreſſion, according to Mr. 
Barclay, loſt his diſpeſition, and therewith his ability 
to do ppnd, and he contracted a diſpoſition, or 
he became thereby ſo /abjefed to the ſeed of the 
erpent, as that he is neceſſarily and unaveidably de- 
termined to do evil, and his loſs is, by grace, ſo 
far repaired, that he can, by the help of a divine 
and ſupernatural pocber, do good, and avoid do- 
ing evil; yet ſo, as that this grace does not work 
irręſiſtibly in him, that is, it does not force him to 
do the one, or avoid doing the other; but leaves 
him at liberty to co- operate with, or re/jt the work: 
or operation of grace in him. This, if I under- 
ſtand Mr. Barclay aright, is his ſcheme of the 
fall, and of the recovery of man. And the queſ- 
tion, here, is not, whether it is the truth of the 
caſe, but only, whether it /azzs with ſuch a conſti- 
tution of things, as is now under conſideration? 
and the anſwer, I think, is evident, that it does 
7 not. For, in that view of the caſe, man, as he 
is a creature capable of pleaſure and pain, is, ar 
p all times, Me nr" and ana voidabiy led to ee 
„what appears to him his greater ſeſf good, this be- 
ing an unalterable part of his conſtitution; ſo that 
0 all the good, or evil, that he does in the world, is 
in conſequence of this purſuit, and is the natural 
and neceſſary reſult of it. And, therefore, whar- 
it ſoever bad fact the ſin of Adam might have upon 
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a man's wnderſtanding, as to his diſcerning what is 

ds his greater ſelf+good, or the way to attain it, that 
could not make any alteration in him, with reſpect 

va | © bis diſp tion, and thereby his abiliꝶy to do good, 
« or 
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or evil, in a moral ſenſe; ſeeing his diſpoſition and 
ability, in theſe reſpects, is, and muſt be always 
the ſame, the appearance of the greater ſelf. good 


neceſſarily governing his diſpoſitions and actions, 
at all times, in every condition, and under every 
circumſtance which he can poſſibly fall into. And, 


conſequently, man has not paſſed through ſuch a 


change, nor ſuffered ſuch a loſs by Adam's ſin, 4 


Mr. Barclay s ſcheme ſuppoſes. 


If it ſhould be faid, that tho* man's Aiſpoſiti- 


on, and thereby his abili to do good, or evil, is 


the ſame ſince, as it was before the fall, he being 
neceſſarily governed in thoſe reſpects, at all times, 


by one and the ſame principle or ſpring of on, 


772. the appearance of the greater ſelt- good; 


his widerſtanding became fo blinded by Adam's mil. 


carriage, that he cannot, without a divine light, 
diſcern what is his greater ſelf- good, nor the way 


to attain it; and that the work of grace conſiſts 


in enlightening mens minds, in theſe reſpects; ſo 


that n now, by the help of illuminating grace, it is 
in a man's power to do either good, or evil. That 
is to ſay, if man follows this divine light, he will 
do good ; if he neglełis it, he will do evil; it be- 


ing a matter of choice to him to do either. 

J anfiper, if this were the caſe, man in the fall, 
without divine grace, would be in a deplorable and 
pitiable, but he could not poſſibly. be in a „inf 
fate; he would have a-darkened underſtanding, but 
he could not have a /inful nature, or a natural in- 
chnation to ſin. For as man is, from his conſti- 
tution, naturally and unavoidably led to purſue 
what appears to him his greater ſelf- good, and, 


conſequently, to perform ſuch motions as con- 
ſtirute that purſuit; ; and as the blindneſs of his 


underſtanding is not owing ta himſelt; fo his de- 
fires and his conſequent actions cannot, in rea- 


es. be conſidered as criminal. And. 28 to the 
dar knels 


#* = 


darker upon man's underſtanding, with reſpe& 


$ 
19 
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to his diſcernment of the greater ſelf- good, and 


the way to attain it; that muſt have been the caſe 


of Adam before the fall, or elſe he could not have 


miſcarried. The proſpect of pleaſure in eating the 


forbidden fruit, or whatever was the motive to 


action, in that caſe, muſt appear to Adam to be 
his greater ſelf good, or the way to attain it, or 
elſe he could not have eat it; and if it, thus, ap- 


peared, then, he could not poſſibly have done 
otherwiſe. So that his all was neceſſarily the 
refult of the darkneſs and blindneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, and that was the neceſſary reſult of his 
conſtitution, even in his moſt primitive ſtate; which, 


ſurely, does not ſuit with Mr. Barclay's Principles. 


And if we conſider the work of grace, as conſiſt= 
ing in enlightening mens minds, with reſpect to 
their greater ſelf- good, and the way to atrain it, 
this will not comport with Mr. Barclays ſcheme ; 


becauſe, when men are thus enlightened, ſuitable 
action muſt necęſſariꝶ and #navoidably follow; ſeeing, 


action, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, is the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of the impreſſions made upon the un- 
derſtonding. And, therefore, ſuppoſing all men, 
without divine grace, are nvmcably ignorant, in 


theſe reſpects, and ſuppoſing illuminating grace 


is afforded unto 4; then, it will unavoidabl 
follow that no man can poſſibly mu/carry. For, 


in this view of the cafe, grace works irreſiſtibly, | 
and men cannot receive it in t; where light 


interpoſes, ſuitable action muſt, and will neceſſarily 
and unavoidably follow, which overthrows Mr. 


Barclays ſcheme. Thus, I think, it appears, that 


the conſtitution of things, I have now under con- 
fideffition, does, by no means, comport with Mr. 


Barclay's Principles, and, therefore, it cannot bea 


proper defence ot wn And it is ſtill my opinion, 
that thoſe r s are aud! ; at leaſt, they 


are 
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any thing that the advocates of Mr 
Barclays ſcheme have ſhewn to the contrary... As 


to that /oift which Mr. Beaver is, at Jaſt, driven 


to, in the defence of thoſe principles, viz. his 


ie I; betwixt-facultics fee, and facul- 


ties awake ;. 


obſerve, that tho' mens careleſſneſs 


and negligence, in not reflecting upon and. conſi- 


dering the nature and conſequences of their actions, 


in an affair of the utmoſt concern to themſelves, 
may, by 2 figare of ſpeech, be called feep ; be- 
cauſe they are as regardleſs of their higheſt inte- 


teſt, as men 


are, when really aſleep; yet, in this 


caſe, their faculties are ſo far from being proper- 
ly afcep, that, on the contrary, they are awake, by 


being in uſe and exercite ; tho employed, per- 


haps, to a bad purpoſe, and they are guilty of the 


| higheſt folly 
them. For 


and madneſs, in the 2% and abuſe of 
as thoſe faculties are parts of the hu- 


man conftitution ; ſo man, without a ſupernatu- 


ral influence, has power, and is at liberty to neg- 


lect them, to uſe them aright, or to abuſe them, 
as he pleaſes; and is anſwerable to God for his 
behaviour, accordingly; and this renders his con- 


duct juſtly 
otherwiſe it 


approveable, or condemnable, which 
could not be either. I now pro- 


, To enquirey. whether the 


forementioned conſtitution: of things is the truth 


of the caſe ? 


That is, whether man, as he is a 


creature capable of pleaſure and pain, is, from 
his conſtitution, naturallß and neceſſariiy led to 


purſue what 


appears to him his greateſt ſelf-good, 


and, conſequently, to the performing ſuch mo- 
tions as conſtitute that purſuit ? and, I think, 


upon enquiry, it will appear, that this is nowet 
caſe ?. I ſhall not here examine, what are the 


feveral fprin; 


gs or excitements to action in man, 


but only ma 


think, 


ke one or ſevo obſervations which, 1 


4 


o 


think, frequent experience will ſupport, viz. fr: 


men, in many inſtances, purſue pleaſure, without 
entering into the queſtion, whether what they pur- 
ſue be, in the enjoyment, their greater ſelf- good, 
or not? And tho? in theſe cales, pleaſure-is the 
motive to action, yet it is only conſidered as pre- 
ſent pleaſure, and not as the greater ſelf- good, 
for if that were taken into the caſe,” and to be 
made the reaſon of action, men would, in many 


inſtances, dem themſelves thoſe pleaſures they 
purſue; which ſhews, that the greater ſelf- good 


is not the ſole principle of action in man. Again, 
ſecondly, where two goods come in » competition, a 
preſent and a future, a leſs and a greater, which 


are known and judged to be ſo, men, in ſome 


inſtances, chuſe a greater future good, and refuſe 
a leſs that is preſent ; and, in other inſtances, they 


chuſe a leſs preſent good, and refuſe a greater that 
is future. Thus, a man who is ſatisfied there will 


be a future ſtate of happineſs and miſery after 

death, one or other of which ſtates every man muſt 

be a ſharer in, according as he now behaves him- 

ſelf ; and he is likewiſe ſatisfied, upon the moſt 

juſt and rational grounds, as he thinks, that alk 

the pleaſure and pain, he is capable of enjoying or 

ſuffering at preſent, bears 10 proportion to the 

pleaſure and pain he muſt enjoy or ſuffer here- 

after; and, conſequently, that his greater ſelf- 

good is not any thing which he can enjoy in this 

world, when it comes in competition with the 
enjoyment of another. Thus he judges, and thus 

he oft judge, it being no more in his power to 

judge otherwiſe, whilſt the evidence of a future 

ſtate appears clear to him, than it is for him to 

judge that 7200 and ite make hν And yet, not- 

withſtanding all this, he does, in many inſtances, 
hazard his greater future good, for the fake of a 
&/s that is preſent ; which ſhews that the appear- 
ances 
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ance of the greater ſelf-good is not a neceſſary 


principle of action in man. And tho? pleaſure is. 
the natural object of re, and, therefore, the 
appearance of pleaſure is an invitation to enjoy- 
ment; yet it is but an invitation; becauſe every 


man is at liberty to give or deny himſelf that plea- 


ſure, as he pleaſcs. And tho? /elfi/aneſs may 


ſometimes be the ground or reaſon of fuch ſelf- 
. © denial, as when a man denies himſelf a leſs pre- 


ent good, for the ſake of a greater laid up for 


him in futurity; yet this is not always the caſe: 
Men ſometimes deny themſelves a preſent enjoy 
ment, not from a proſpect of farther and greater 


_ pleaſure to themielves, but purely that they may 
be ſullſervient to the good and benefit of others. 
And tho? ſuch ſelf-denial will naturally introduce 
pleaſure to a man's ſeſf; yet that pleaſure is only 


the produce of, and not the ground or reaſon of 


tuch benevolent actions. This is what I have 
already conſidered * elſewhere, and, therefore I 
mall not purſue it farther ; it being, I think, 
maniteſt, that the appearance of the greater ſelf 
good is not a neceſſary, and thereby the ſole prin- 
£iple of action in man. . 

I will only add, that /zher:y of actions 1s, I think, 
the only foundation of moral government, in contra- 
diſtinction to ſuch government as is called natural. 
By natural government I mean the indoluntary and 
neceſſary ſubiection of any being or ſpecies of beings 
to a lau, which the God of nature hath ſubjected 


them to. Thus, the regular and neceſſary motions 
of the ſeveral planets, in the ſolar ſyſtem, is con- 


ſidered, as a part of the government of the natu- 
ral world, And if intelligence be conſidered as a 
- neceſſary part of any conſtitution of things, and 


if the intelligent ſubject be neceſſarily ſubjected to 


that lat by which it is governed, this would be 


but 


See my Diſcourſe on Virtue and Happineſs, A 
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but natural government, or a part of the govern- 
ment of the natural world; becauſe, in ſuch a. 
caſe, ſubjection ĩs not voluntary, but is as natural and 
veleſſary, as the ſubjection of any unintelligent ſub - 
ject can be. And by moral government I un- 
derſtand the giving a /aw or rule of action to in- 
telligent beings, who are qualified to 1 the 
fitneſs of their ſubjection to that law, and the un- 
ſuneſs of their refuſing to be governed by it, with 
liberty to act agreeably with, or contrary thoreto. 
And as their ſubjection ot the contrary is voluntary; 
lo they render themſelves thereby worthy of the 
/evour or diſpleaſure of the law giver, which other- 
_ wiſe they would not be either, And, therefore, 
if the appearance of the greater, ſelf- good Were 4 
mtvural 3 principle of action in man, 
and thereby his fubjection is not voluntary, but 
he is neceſſarily ſubjected to the Jaw by which he 
is governed; then, he is not the ſubject of moral, 
but only of natural government. And if a moral 
ate, or any other rule of action, were delivered 
to ſuch a ſpecies of beings, it could not anſwer ' 
| the purpoſes of a law to them; becaufe thete is a- 
nother law, to which the whole ſpeeies are natu- 
rally and neceffarily ſubjected. Ang tho' a given 
larco may, in ſome inſtances, ſeem to be tgnplid 
with ; yet ſubmiſſion, in thoſe inſtances, is acc; + 


| tal, as the law happens ta celnide with that 
other law, viz, the appearance of the greater ſelf- 
| good, to which man is neceſſarily ſubjected, And 
it God, in the government of the world, be aaνẽ, 
; rally and neceſſarily ſubjetted to the nature and 


conſtitution ot things, to that his productions are 
4 wh 1 # . hs SF; 
not the effect of free choice, but of natural neceſſity z 
4 then, I think, he is a governour of the world, in 
o 0 other ſenſe than the /pring of a <watch is a go- 

vernour to the reſt of the movements in that mae. 
chine. For the' one is infelligent, and the o- 
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ther unintelligent; yet as they both are neceſſary cauſes 
of what they produce, government muſt be the ſame, 
in both caſes. The caſe is the ſame with reſpect 
to any advantage or benefit we receive. That is, 
we are as much obliged to the ſun, as we are to God, 
for the light and heat we receive from it; they 
both being involuntary, with reſpect to 1ho/e favours, 
For as the ſun cannot avoid diffuſing its light and 
heat; ſo Cod could not avoid giving it being, 
placing it were it is, and giving it thoſe uſeful 
qualities. Whereas, on the other ſide, if God 
and men are free beings; that is, if God's produc- 
tions are the affect, not of fate or xeceſſity, but of 
free choice, or election; and if men are at liberty 
to act conformable to thoſe laws, Which God hath 

freely, and thereby kindly, recommended, as a 
rule of action to them, from ſuch motives as ren- 
der their choice either juſtifiable, approvable, or 
condemnable ; then, God is, in reality, a benefactor 
to the intelligent world, and mankind are under a 
ratienal and moral government, which otherwiſe 
neither of them would be. 

If it ſhould be faid, ſuppoſing God has power, 
and is at liberty to do either good, or evil; then, 
we cannot be certain, but he will do the latter; 

_ yea he may do more evil than good, for any 
4 : OS 
grounds we have, ſrom which we may Jay con- 
clude the contrary. I anſwer, the . certainty of 
God's not doing evil does not ariſe from his being 
under a zeceſ/ity of doing good, but it ariſes from 
hence, viz. that there is not any thing in nature, 
which can poſlibly afford him an . excitement or 
temptation to it. And from hence ariſes a proper 
ground of certainty, not that God cannot, but that 
be Twill not do evil. God can do evil, with reſpect 
to any natural necęſſity he is under to the contrary; 
dut we may be. aſſured he 7 not, becauſe we are 
ſure nature does not afford a motive, which will be 
| — 49 
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to him the gro or renſon of ſucha choice. And 
tho* nature does not afford an excitement or temp - 
tation to God to do evil; yet he is not the leſs free 
in doing good; becauſe, when he does fo, he acts 
in the ame way, and his actions ſpring from the 
 ſome'principl or cauſe of action, and he thereby acts 
with equal freedom, in thoſe inſtances in which 
there is noexcitement ro the contrary, as he would 
do, if there were ſuch excitements; and, in ſuch 


N 


pect to the event; yet they are net the fame 
with reſpect to the ground and cauſe” > action.” 
As to thoſe queſtions, dig. whether God does 


| jubje&s to the laws that are given them; and if 
action in man were che neceſary effect of the in- 

r preſſions made upon the un erſtanding „ then Te 
ü truths, the promiſes and hrealenings of the goſpel, 
would have a different effect upon the lives of thoſe 

„ chat believe them, than at preſent they appear to 

85 have. Then, the actions of chriſtians would be 
© i -xactly conformable to that light which every man 
0 N Jege1vs 
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receives 3 the ae hich, ſurely,” every 
day's experience ſhews 10 'be wrong. 1 the the 


whole, I obſerve, That as liberty to act, in - 4 


poſition to neceſſity, is neceſſary to render 
agent juſtly approvable, or condenmable, nn 


to thoſe. motiues which are to him the ground or 


d * of his choice; ſo liberty is neceſſary to the 
being of religion, whether natural, or reveal. 

= for, withour liberty, there cannot poſſibly be 
either. And as not any thing can, in reaſon, be 
2 nan duty, but what comes within the reach of 


his agency; and as liberty to act, in oppoſition to 


neceſlity, puts it into a man's power to do what 


ever comes within the reach of that agency: ſo 


from hence it will follow that man has power, 
and is at liberty to do all that is his duty, or 
that is neceſſary to render him acceptable to his 


Maker, without a ſupernatural influence; which is 


the point I have been concerned to make good; 


and which, I think, is e of Mr, N 


clay s ſebeme. 
I am, SIR, 
| Your. obliged bumble 


Servant, &c, 


Ig 
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SOME FARTHER 


| Refleftions on Natural Liberty; 


WHEREIN 


Several other Points relating to the 


'EF ORE I leave this ſubject, I think ic 
proper to take notice of a few points, 
which are urged in prejudice of aatural li- 
Berty; viz. firſt, it is ſuppoſed clear and e- 
vident, from the nature of the thing, that a man 


is under a necęſity to chuſe what he does chu/e ; or 


to chuſe what, upon the whole, appears to be beft. , 


The force of the argument, if I underſtand it a- 
right, is as follows; namely, that as it is moſt 
clear and evident, from the nature of the thing, 
that a man muſt perceive things, and judge of pro- 
poſitions, whilſt they appear in the ſame light, as 
he does perceive and judge of them, it not being 
in his power to perceive and judge oberwiſe; ſo it 
is alike clear and evident, from the nature of the 
thing, that a man is under the like neceſſity to will 
or chuſe what he does chuſe, it not being in his 
power to will or chuſe the contrery; the will being 
as neceſſarily determined to chuſe what, upon the 
whole, appears to be beſt, as the perception and 
Judgment are neceſſarily determined by thoſe objects 
which are preſented to them, . 
Upon which I obſerve, that our perceptions of 

things are no other than the images of thoſe things 
raiſe. in, or impreſſed upon our minds; and our 
dgments of propoſitions are no other than py: 
| | S 2 | 72 
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| 1 perceive or judge otherwiſe than we do ; 


' raiſed in, or impreſſed, upon our minds, which i- 
and that we can judge of propoſitions different from 


parts of thoſe propoſitions to ſtand in to each o- 


And here, if it be admitted that good is the /o/t 


TY think, it does not imply 2 contradiftion, if | the will be 


not that 4 man cannot, but that he awill not chule evil, as 


the parts of thoſe propoſitions ſtand in to each o- 
ther, and the like. And, therefore, we cannot 


cauſe that ſuppoſes, ve can have a perception of 
things different from the images of thoſe things 
mages, thus impreſſed, are thoſe very perceptions; 
the relation; or the contrary, which we diſcern the 


ther, which diſcernment is that very judgment; 
both which are ab/urdities, and impoſſibilities in 
nature. But tho' it thus appears evident, from 
the nature of the thing, that a man cannot poſſi - 
bly perceive or judge otherwiſe than he does; yet 
it does not appear alike evident, that a man is e- 
MHMarih confined © chuſe what he does chuſe, or to 
chuſe what, upon the whole, appears to be beſt, 


„Hels of the will, tho', T think this may juſtly be 
queſtioned; yet that does not confine it to the 
choice of any particular good, which may be pre- 


5 N to chuſe , 25 ſuch. All that can be urged, in the 
preſent cafe, I think, is only this. i. that nature does not 
Afford a #otive, which will be the ground or renſom of ſuch 2 
choice, Aud, if this be the caſe, then, it will. follow, 4 


e. ——ꝛ—ůů oy 


ſuch. | A man, that is at Hackney,” can walk to Londen, 
ſuppoling him to have health, and ſtrength, and limbs: ſuffi- 
dient to carry him thither; and 2 he xb not, without ſome he 
previous reaſon, as the ground of ſuch choice. To this I may W he 
add, that, in all revengeful actions, evil, as ſuch; tho' not to 
the agent, yet to anothir: ſeems to be the ground or reaſon 


of them. For when one man revenges an injury upon another, lo 
the *utive to action, in that caſe, is not the removing from IF 1s , 
himſelf the pain and unegſingſ of mind; which ariſes. from, and +; 
attends his reſentment; tho that may be the #22 of it; but II. 
it is to give pain and miſery to another, who has been, as he | 
thinks; voluntarily-and unreaſonably the cane Kenne, fo 
. i H X A N ; h ſente 
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fented to it. Good admits of a great variety. 
There are pleaſures of different kinds, which ſuit 
and affect the various parts of our conſtitution; 
and theſe offer themſelves as candidates for our e- 
lection. The good of ourſelves and the good of 
ot bers, preſent good and good at a diſtance, offer 
themſelves to, and court our choice, when they 
cannot be choſen and enjoyed together. So that 
nature is ſo far from confining the will to the choice 
of any particular good, that, on the contrary, it 
has laid a foundation, and made a proviſſion for a 
liberty of choice. Every good is what it is, or 
what it appears to be, independent of every other 
good; and, as ſuch, it is the object of our choice 
tho' ten thouſand other or greater goods come in 
competition with it; becauſe the perception of 
another or a greater good does not change its 
nature, or render it leſs the object of our choice 
after, than before ſuch a perception, Beſides, 
choice, I think, ſuppoſes liberty. For if we are 
neceſſiated to take a thing, let what will be the 
ground of that neceſſity, that properly ſpeaking, 
is not choice: but if we are at liberty to take it, 
or not, or to take one thing, and not another, 
when we may, if we pleaſe, take either, this ex- 
u preſſes the idea to which we annex the term choice. 
2 And tho? it is highly reaſonable that a man ſhould 
„ always chuſe the greater good, or that good which 
upon the whole, is beſt ; yet nature has nor laid 
i. him under a neceſſity of doing ſo, but he may, if 
ne | he pleaſe, chuſe otherwiſe. That is, he may, if 
ay he pleaſe, chuſe a 4 pleaſure, in oppolition 
© | to what is beſt for himſelf, upon the whole, and 
er, ſo make a fooliſh choice; or he may chuſe what 
om | 15 %, upon the whole, and deny himſelf a preſent 
and enjoy ment, and thereby act the part of a wiſe-man. 
ze le may likewiſe, if he pleaſe, chuſe what is good 
on, for himſelf, in 9 to the good of the * 
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and ſo make a vicious choice; or he may refuſe 
that good, for the ſake of the common»wealth, and 
| 5 act a virtucus and a generous part. And 
tho' our underftandings enable us, generally, tho 
in ſome inſtances they may err, to diſcern what 
good 18 moſt werthy of our choice; yet that diſ- 
cernment does not neceſſarily determine our actions. 
The underſtanding has a 12 fold office, in this 
caſe, if I may fo ſpeak; frf, to diſcover the 
good, or evil, of thoſe objects that are preſented to 
it, and this is called perception; ſecondly, to diſcern 
the difference betwixt one object and another, with 
reſpect to their good, or evil, when they are 
brouglit into a compariſon, ana when the circum- 
ſtances and conſequences, that attend them, are 
taken into the caſe, and this is called judgment; and, 
when the underſtanding has thus performed its 
office, it has not any thing farther to do, with re- 
ſpect to action; this being all that, in the nature 
of the thing, can poſſibly be done by it; action 
being performed by a ſelf-deter mining power, which 
is as diſtin and different from the underſtanding, 
as the underſtanding is diſtinct and different from 
thoſe objects which are perceived by it. So that, 
tho' the will does depend upon the underſtanding for 
its informations, yet it is not confined by it to the“ 
choice of any particular good, whether greater, or 
leſs; but it is at liberty to chuſe what kind of 
good it pleaſes, whether it be in the perſuit of ob- 
zects that ſtrike and affect our appetites, or affetlion,, 
or any other part of our conſtitution 4 and conſe- 
quently, nature has left it to our choice to be either 
virtuous, or vicious, to be either wiſe- men or fools. 
And, therefore, tho? the underſtanding is, by na- 
ture, confined to perceive and judge, as it does, it 
being impoſſible that con/rary images, or different 
diſcerments of the ſame thing; ſhould be impreſſed 
upon the mind, at the ſame time; yer it is quite 
23 | . 
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otherwiſe, with reſpect to the will, which can have 
different goods preſented, at the ſame time, as the 
objects of its election, and nature has left it free and 
at liberty for the choice of ay of them; neither 
are thoſe caſes at all parallel, ſo as to lay a foun- 
dation for arguing from one to the other. Again, 
Secondly,. Experience. is urged, in favour of ne- 
ceſſity 3. the force of which, I think, is as follows; 
namely, experience is ſuppoſed to ſhew that men 
do, in every inſtance, chuſe, and, conſequently, 
purſue what, upon the whole, appears to be 2%; 
and from hence ariſes a high degree of probabili- 
ty, that they are under a neceflity to act thus; 
for if it be admitted that men can af otherwiſe, 
then, it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe. that, in 
ſome inſtances, they would do fo, whereas expe- 
| rience ſhews the contrary. This, I think, is tbe 
force of the argument, drawn from experience. 
To which I anſwer, that the evidence, ariſing 
from experience, determines not againſt, but in 
favcur of liberty. As thus, ſuppoſing a leſs pre- 
ſent good comes in competition with a greater that 
s' future; in this caſe, I think, every man muſt 
judge that the greater future good is, upon the 
N whole, 2% ; it being no more in a man's power 
5 to judge, that a leis preſent good is, upon the 
8 phole, better than a greater that is future, than 
f it is in his power to judge that 7wo and Zwwp 
make fix. Now, the queſtion ariſing from hence 
N is, whether men do, in every inſtance, chuſe a greater 
þ future good, in oppoſition to a lefs that is pre- 
1 ſent, when theſe come in competition; and there- 
L by afways act conformable to their judgments ? 
or whether they do not, in /ome inſtances, chuſe a 
it 4% preſent. good, in oppoſition to a greater that 
ut is future, and thereby act againſt their judg- _ 
dl ments ? and experience is appealed to, as a jung, 
te ja the gaſe. And, I think, it is ſo tar from be- 
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ing evident from experience, that men do always 
act confurmable to their judgments, in the preſent 


caſe ; that, on the contrary, experience ſhews 
that they do, in many inſtances, act againſt them. 


That is, they do, in many inſtances, chuſe a 4% 


preſet good, in oppoſition to a greater that is 
future, when theſe come in competition. And 1 
muſt intreat my reader to conſult his own. expe- 
rience, and ſee, whether he he does not, in many 
inſtances, follow his appetites, and the like, in op- 


poſition to his reaſon. If it ſhould be ſaid, that, 


at tbe time of his choice, he judged it to be bep. 
J anſwer, If he took a view of the caſe, he could 


not poſſibly judge ſo; and, if he did not take a 


view of it, then, the motive to action was not the 


greater good, but only preſent pleaſure; and action 


was the produce, not of judgment, but of appe- 
lite, or like. And as men do ſometimes purſue 
a preſent pleaſure, without entering into the queſ- 
tion, whether it be the greater good, or not? ſo, 
in ſome inſtances, they chuſe a preſent pleaſure, 
tho* convinced, at the time, that it is no the 
greater, but the Jeſs good. Thus, the drunkard 
will gratify his deſire of liquor, tho' he is re- 


minded of, and convinced, at the time, that it 


will bring upon him ſuch a diſorder, as is more 
than an equivalent to the pleaſure that aroſe from 
that gratification. If it ſhould be ſaid, that men 
prefer a leſs preſent good to a greater that is fu- 
ture, becauſe the preſent good is certain, and the 
future is uncertain. I anſwer, Men att differently, 
in this reſpect, when the grounds of certainty on 
the one ſide, and of uncertainty, on the other, 
are equal, and, therefore, that cannot be a nece/- 
ferry cauſe of ſuch different actions. Beſides, 
fome men who are ſatisfied, upon the beſt grounds, 
as they think, of a future ſtate of happineſs, and 
that all preſent enjoyments fall vaſtly ſhort of it, 


7 


** 


PA rs ſuch a e fornerimes. 
hazard the happineſs of another world, for the 
ſake of a ſhort-lived pleaſure here. And as men, 
in ſuch a caſe, do, as it were, give the lie to them - 
ſelves, by acting contrary to their judgments; ſo 
this is a juſt foundation for that 3 — and 
reſentment, which they take up againſt tbemſeluss, 
for acting ſo fooliſh' and ridiculous a yup which 
otherwiſe there would not be any foundation in 
nature or reaſon for. However, as experience is ap- 
pealed to, in the preſent caſe; ſo there I muſt 
leave it. That is, I muſt leave my reader to 
conſult his o be bee whether he does, in 
every inſtance, att conformaùle to his judgment, in 
chuſing what, upon the whole, appears to be beſt ? 
or whether, in ſome inſtances, he does not follow 
his appetites, and the like, and thereby act againf 
his judgment, in chuſing that, which, when al 
things are taken into the caſe, he cannot but ſee 
is the 4% good? Tay, I muſt leave my reader 
to conſult his own experience; becauſe cer 
mens judgments or experiences may poſſibly be 
of leſs weight with him, 2 a N to this ar 
gument. Again, 
Thirdly, It is urged, in prejudice of liberty, chat 
it is impalſible. The * of this argument. 1 
think, is as follows, viz. man is a neceſſary agent, 
becauſe all his actions have a beginning; for what- 
ever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe, and every 
cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe. If any thing can have 
a beginning which has no cauſe, then, nothing can 
produce ſomething's and, if nothing can produce 
ſomething, then, the werld might have had a be- 
ginning, without a cauſe, which is not only an a- 
ſurdity commonly charged on Atheiſts, but is a _ 
cLſurdity itſelf; becauſe, if a cauſe be not a nec 
ſary cauſe; then, it is 0 cauſe at all; for if (au . 
ehet necefſary cauſes of the effects they pro- 
| | duce, 
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. duce, then, thoſe cauſes are not ſaited to, or are 
f inuiſferent to theſe effects, which, in reality, is the 
ſame as to be xe cauſe at all. Liberty, therefore, 
or a power to act, or not to act, to do this, or 
another thing, under the ſame cauſes, is an impaſſi- 

_ bility, and is atbeiſtical. To which I anſwer, that 
«ion in man is the motion of his body; cauſed by 
the exertion of the moving principle which re- 
ſides in him, and is a part of his conſtitution, as 
the parts of the body are which are moved by it; 
and as theſe are parts of the human conſtitution, 

and, as ſuch, are @ man's /eff ; ſo: ſuch motion is 
called /e/f-metion , and the cauſe of this moving 
principle in nan is God, who is the Author of his 
conſtitution. Theſe are all the lints that are in this 
ebain,viz. action is the motion of the body, cauſed c 
by the exertion of the ſelf-moving principle, which | 
reſides in man; and the cauſe of this ſelf- moving 

principle is God. So that here is not an effect, without b 
acauſe; here is not an impoſſibility; here is not arap- c 

 proachtoatheiſm, as the preſent argument ſuppoſes. 


im Ae 9 - ti. T 
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I it ſhould be ſaid, that tho' there is in man 2 : 
 ſeif-moving principle; yet that principle will wot 1 
be exerted, without the perception of ſome motive, Fr 
which motive is the cauſe of that exertion; ſo that 7 
here is one of the links of this chain dropped. I k, 
enfwer, I the moving principle in man is moved, 1 
or cauſed to be exerted, by ſomething external 70 t. 


man, Which all natives are, then, it would nat be 
a ſelfemoving principle, ſeeing it would be moved % 


| by a cauſe external to itſelf; and to ſay that a ſelf- 40 

| moving principle is moved, or cauſed to be exert-: 5. 
ed, by a cauſe external to itſelf, is ab/urd, and a | 
| contradiftion , becauſe i: ſuppoſes the preſence and a 
= -bfence, the cvertion and non-exertion of the ſame wi 
Y power, in the ſame ſubject, at the fame time. ne 
= And if there is not in man a ſelf- moving princi- of 
pee, but only ſuch a principle as is capable of be-. 


then, egency is not in man, but in that external 


ſome ſubject which has in it @ principle of ſelf- 
motion, that is exerted, independent of any exter- 


nal cauſe. Beſides, motives are as much the cauſe 


of our not exerting the ſelf. moving power, in ſome 
inſtances, as they are the cauſe: of that exertion, in 
other inſtances. That is, we are as much moved 
or cauſed to /u/pend the exertion of the ſelf· moving 
power, by the motive which is the reaſon of that 


ſuſpenſion, as we are moved or cauſed te exert that 
power, by the motive which is the ground or rea- 


ſon of that exertion z thoſe motives operating or 
caufng, if 1. may, ſo ſpeak, the ſame way, in both 


caſes. Now, to ſay, that the non-exertion of the 
ſelf- moving power is cauſed by a motive, is the 


ſame as to ſay, that that motive is the cauſe of no- 
thing z the non- exertion of the ſelf- moving power 
being a negative, it, properly ſpeaking, is nothing; 
ſo that a motive, in this caſe, is the cauſe of nothing. 
or, in other words, it is 4 cauſe, without an Nees: 
which is as abſurd as an effect, without a cauſe, But 
the truth is, they are not cauſes, in either caſe 3 
tho', in common language, they are often called 


ſo. Motives are only the ground or reaſan, Why 


we ſuſpend or exert, the ſelſ · moving power, or 


why we: exert it, in one way, or at one time, ra- 


ther than in another way, or at another time, but 
are not cauſes of either. Motives are merel 


action. That is, they have no cax/aiity, in the 
production of it. The fine colour of liquor in a 
glaſs may be a reaſon to me, to exert. my ſelf- 
moving power, in order to taſte the pleaſure 


which I may propoſe to enjoy, in ſo doing; but 


neither the liquor, nor its colour, nor my perception ; 


of either, has any cauſelity in them to be the cauſe / 


GARE | ” 


ome furtber Reflections vn Natural Liberty. 26g 
ing-meved or afed upon by ſome external cauſe : 


cauſe; or in its cauſe, and ſo on, till we come to 


2offve, if I may ſo ſpeak, in the production of 
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hy a man does, or does not exert this power, 
but are not cauſes of either. Seeing, then, that 
action in man is the metion of his body, cauſed 


ſufficient to give occaſion, for the exertion of the 
that it is an iinperfection, in compariſon of neceffity, 
from the conſtitution of things, to be w/e, vir. 


be either of theſe; becauſe, in the latter caſe, he 


not cauſe, but only give occaſion for the exertion 


which reſides in him; and the cauſe of that ſelſ- 


power is exerted,- it becomes a ngceſary cauſe of its 
effects; yet as a man is fre and voluntary, in che 
exertion of that power; that is, he is not under 
a neceſſity, from the conſtitution of ching, te 


exert it, or not to exert it, to exert it this way, 


or that way, tho there may he more reaſon for 
the one than che other; ſo, in that reſpect, ie is 
ſaid to be a /e cauſe, and theſe effets are like. 


wiſe ſaid to be free, which are produced by it, 
And as mi amps 

that is neceſſary to the exertion of a Telf-moving 
principle, is not à cauſe; but an occaſion of ſuch 


exertion; and this is rhe caſe of motives, they do 


of the ſelf- moving power; they arę only reaſons, 


by the exer ion of the ſelf- moving principle, 


moving prineiple is God; and ſeeing that mo- 
tives are not the cauſe, but only the ground or 
reaſon of action, and that a reaſon of action is 


ſelf- moving power, without any external cauſe; an 
of action, there is ut an effect, without a cauſe; and 
that liberty is not impoſſible, nor atheiſtical. Again, 

Fourtbih, It is urged, in prejudice of ſiberiy, * 


The force of the argument, I think, is as follows, 
namely,” firſt, If a man is neceſſarily determined, 


tuous, and happy,” he will, in that caſe, be more 
ecurely ſo, than if it be left to his free choice to 


may mſcurry; but, in the former, he cannot; 
Bi + therefore, 


Len. 


liberty. Secondly, Liberty impowers men to chuſe 
evil, as ſuch, or, at leaſt, to chuſe the 1% good, 
whereas neceflity confines: mens choice to the 
greater good : and, therefore, it is a perfection, 
in compar iſon of liber t. Thirdly, Liberty fab-' 
jects. men to more wrong choices than neceſſity ;. 
becauſe a man, who is determined in his choice 
by the appearing nature of things, never makes a 
wrong choice, but when he. errs in his judgment; 
whereas a being, who is indifferent to all objects, 
and ſwayed by no motives, in his choice of objects, 
which is the caſe of free beings, chuſes, at a ven- 
ture, and only makes a right choice, when it 
happens; and, therefore, neceſſity is more perfect 
than liberty. Fouriby, Liberty deſtroys the uſe 
of our ſenſes, our appetites, our paſſions, and our 
reaſon, which are given to direct us in our purſuĩt 
of happineſs, and to preſerve our being; Whereag 
neceſſity preſerves to us the uſe of theſe; and,” 
therefore, neceſſity is a greater perfection than liberty. 
F;fthly, Whatever is perfect is neceſſamiy ſo; and 
whatever depends upon free choice may be unper. 
fect, and is, by conſequence, imperfect; and, 
therefore, neceſſity is more perfect than liberty, 
and, conſequently, is the truib of the caſe 
: To which I anſwer, ff, that if all inen were 
viſe, virtuous, and happy, then, there might be 
ſome foundation for this branch of the argument; 
whereas it is as evident that folly, vice, and miſery 
take place in the world, as it is that wiſdorh virtue, 
and happineſs' do ſo. And, if ſome men are nece/- + 
far ty wiſe, virtüous, and happy, then, others are 
as neceſſarily fooliſn, vicious, and miſerable And, 
admitting, for argument-ſake, that men can be 
neceſſarily wiſe, and virtuous, and likewiſe happy, 
in conſequence of theſe; yet ſeeing all men are 
%, /o, but ſome are neceſſarily the contrary, there- 
e, FO | 5 | 5 Jon, 
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fore, liberty is more perfect than neceſſity.” Ns: 


tho* thoſe perſons who are neceſſarily wiſe, and 
virtuous, and likewife happy, in conſequence 
thereof, are more ſurely ſo, than if theſe were left 
to their free choice, becauſe, in the latter caſe, 
there is a Poſſibility of their being the contrary; 


yet thoſe who are neceſſarily fooliſh,: and vicious, 


ang likewiſe miſerable, in conſequence: of "theſe, 
are in a very deplorable and pitiable ſtate, becauſe. 
it is not a matter of free choice to them, whether 


they will be fo, or not. And, therefore, the di 


advantage of the latter, in a ſtate of neceſſity, is 
much rtaler than rhe diſadvantage of the former, 
in a ſtate of liberty. The former, in a ſtare of 


jo Wc is left to his free choice, whether he will be 


tooliſh, and vicious, and conſequently miſerable, 
or not; whereas the latter, in a ſtare of neceſity, is 


necefſerily ſo, independent of his election; which 


renders neceſſity, upon the whole, 4% perfect, and 
a much more unfair and an unequal conſtitution of 
things, than that of a ftate of liberty, If it 
thou}d be faid, that thoſe -who are neceſſarily 


fooliſh, vicious, and miſerable, are ſo, thro! ſome 
weakneſs or defect in their underſtanding, which 


renders them uncapable of 41 ſcerning, what is their 


greater good, or the way to attain it; and that if 


this defect, in point of judgment, were added a 
liberty of cbojce, then, the preſent conſtitution of 
things would be much 40 s perfect than it is. 1 
anſwer, that as, in the preſent conſtitution of 
things, a Fallible judgment is unavoidable, how 
imper fect and inconvenient ſoever it may be ſuppoſed 


to be, becauſe a man cannot poſſibly diſcover all 
the circumitances and conſequences rer attend 


® Note, | By a fallBle . 1e ck. ax . liable to 
be miſted by a wrong or by an imperfect en of f things, 
WR Is ns calc of man. 1 


E IF” 


ſome caſes 4. ſo a lber of choice, with reſpect tio 
happineſs, in the preſent conſtitution of things, as 


far as our happineſs depends upon our on agency, 


is likewiſe anavoidable, how imperfect and inconve- 


nient ſoever ſuch a liberty of choice may be ſup- 
poſed. to be; becauſe there are various kinds of 
pleaſure, which ſuit and affect the various parts 
of our conſtitution, and which offer themſelves, 
as candidates for our election; and becauſe agency 
and neceſſity are incompatible. For as a ſelf- moving 
power, which is ęſſential to agency, cannot bs 
moved or cauſed to be exerted, by a cauſe external 
to itſelf, for, then, it will not be a ſelfmeving 


power 3 ſo, when it is exerted, there myſt bes 


power and liberty either to exert it, oꝶ to ſiſpend 
the exertion of that power; becauſe, if it is ne- 


ceſſarily exerted, then, the ground of that neceſ. 


ſity muſt be in, and from itſelf, independeni of every 
thing external to itſelf; and as, in ſuch a caſe, th 


| there muſt, be ſome thing in nature which is the 


ground of that neceſlity z ſo ſuch neceſſity would 
always cauſe the exertion of that power, except 
it be reſtrained by ſame. external caple z whereas. 
experience ſhews that this is not the caſe, If it 
ſhould. be ſaid, that tho? a ſelf- moving power 
cannot be cauſed to be exerted, by a cauſe external, 
to itſelf ; yet external things may give occa/ion! / 
for that ęxertion, as well when ſych exertion is the. 
produce of neceſſity, as when it the produce of a 
free chaice; and thus the perception of the greater. 


good gives occaſion for the ſelf- moving power 


neceſſarily, to exert itſelf; or, in other words, it 
will always be zeceſſarily exerted, when under /uch 
circumſtances, and not otherwiſe, I anſwer, tor an 
external thing, or the perception of that thing, to 
be the acca/ion of a ſeli-moving power neceſſarily 
to exert itſelf, and not be the ground of ſuch ne- 
ceſſity, is to me abſurd. For as, in the preſent 

Vor. II. | : gaſe, 
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caſe, motion cannot take place, without the per 
tion of ſome external object or thing, and as it 
does neceſſarily reſult from ſuch a perception; ſo 
from hence it will follow, that the external odject, or 
the perception of that object, is the neceſſary cauſe, 
and not the occaſion of ſuch motion, and, conſe- 
quently, there is not a /e/f-moving power. Whereas, 
in the caſe of liberty, tho* the ſel{-moving power 
will not be exerted, unleſs ſome motive be the 
ground or reaſon of it; yet action does not ne- 
tefſarity follow the perception of ſuch a motive, 
but a man is at liberty to exert or Suſpend the ex- 
ertion of that power, notwithſtanding. So that, 
as far as our own happineſs depends upon our own 
agency, it muſt; in the nature of the thing, depend 
upon our own free choice alſo. To this may add, that 
 wifdom and folly, except ſuch folly as is expreſſed by 
the term idiotiſin, virtue, and vice, when applied to a 
. perſon, cannot poſſibly be the produce of xece/- 
iy; theſe being conſtituted not by a right or 
 zwrong perception or judgment of things, but by 
2 wiſe, or fookſh, a virtuous, or a vicisus choice, and 
_ choice ſuppoſes liberty. Again, I anſwer, ſecondly, 
that neceſſity does not confine our choice to the 
greater good; but, on the contrary, it takes away 
all choice, neceſſity and choice being incompatibli. 
Choice ſtands oppoſed to compu Non, whether that 
compulſion be the reſult of an external cauſe, or! 
whether it reſults zeceſſarily from the conſtitution of 
the ſubject, thus compelled ; fo that liberty is / 
ſentially neceſſary to the idea of choice, And, 
therefore, to ſuppoſe a man capable of chuſing, 
and likewiſe that his choice is zeceſſarily confined 
to the greater good, when there are ſeveral goods 
offered, as the objefs of his election; this is ab- 
ſurd, and a contradiction, And, if we ſay that 
a man cannot chuſe the /e/s good; this cannot, is 
not of nature's, but of our own mak ing. Again, 
1 anfwer; thirdly, that "OY does not defiroy the 
difference 
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difference in things, nor render all objects and 
motives indifferent to the perſon, in which it re- 
ſides, but the contrary; becauſe the difference in - 
things is the ground and foundation of choice, 
and choice ſuppoſes liberty, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. Suppoſe a l/s preſent good comes in 
competition with a Fee that is future, and 
ſuppoſe a man at liberty to chuſe either; if he 
chuſes the former, it is not, becaule it is the %, 
but becauſe it is a preſent good; and, if he chuſeg 
the latter, it is not, becauſe it is future, but becauſe 
it is the greater good; and it is the difference of 
objects, which admits of different campariſons, that 
is the ground and foundation of his choice, in 
either caſe; fo that he does not chuſe, at 4 venture, | 
as the preſent argument ſuppoſes. Again, 1 
anſwer, fonrthly, that liberty does not deftroy 
the uſe of our ſenſes, our appetites, our paſſions, 
and our reaſon; bur, on the contrary, it plainly 
ſuppoſes the 2e of them. For tho' motives a =; 
not the cauſe, yet they are the occgſon of action; 
ſeeing the active faculty will not be exerted un- 
leſs ſome motive be the ground or reaſon of it. 
And, therefore, ſuppoſe eppetite and reaſon come . | pl 
in competition, with reſpect to man's chojce, and SM 
ſuppoſe him at liberty to follow either, his liberty, 
in this caſe, does not take away the uſe of his 
appelite, or his reaſon, but plainly fuppoſes the 6 
of both; becaufe, without the uſe of theſe, there 
would be no place for choice. Again, Ianſwer., 
fifthly, that perfefions are uſually diſtinguiſnecf 
into zalural and moral. By natural perſections 
are meant ſuch as neceſſarily reſult from the natur: 
and conftitytion of any being; and, thus, the d 
vine underſtanding and the divine power are called 
natural perſeflions in God. By moral perfections 
are meant ſuch as reſult from the will or cboite of 0 
any being ; and, thus, the divine wi/dom and the 
1 111000. 8 
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3 goodneſs are called the mm 8 of vi 5 
Deity; becauſe theſe do not reſult neceſſarily from 
his nature, but depend upon his will. That is, 
God is perfectly wiſe and good, as, or becauſe he 
chuſes always to act a wiſe and a good part. So 
that to ſay, nothing is perfect, but —.— is neceſ- 
ſarily ſo, is to deſtroy. all moral perfections. If it 


ſhould be ſaid that God is neceſſarily-wiſe and good. 
T anfever, that whatever perfection reſults natural. 


ly, and. neceſſarily, from the . conſtitution of any 


being, that is not a moral, but only a natural per- 


fection; and, in this caſe, wiſdom and goodneſs, 4 


are not the wiſdom and goodneſs of a perſon, but 


of a canſtitution, if I may ſo ſpeak, and may as 


properly be aſcribed to a 1 when all its parts 
and movements are fitly adjuſted, to anſwer a 


wiſe and a good purpoſe. For tho? one is intelli- 
gent, and the other uniutelligent, and tho* intelli- 


gence is neceſſary in one ſubject, and not in the 
other, to anſwer the purpoſes of each; yet as 
motion, together with its directions and regula- 
tions, reſult neceſſarily from the conſtitution of each 
ſubject, independent of the free choice or election 
of either; therefore, they are not moral, nor per- 
ſenal, but natural, and conſtitutional perfections in 
both ; tho”, I think, when we aſcribe wiſdom and 
goodneſs to Cod, we conſider them of another 


kind, and more N than when we aſcribe | 


wiſdom and goodneſs to a clock. Upon the whole, 


J obſerve, that as this argument is founded, for 


the moſt part, on growndleſs principles; fo to argue, 
from the degrees of perfection, to the 7ruth of 
3 is very unſaſe; becauſe it may lead us in- 
to error. Thus, it is moſt evident, and, I pre- 
ſume, it admits of no diſpute, that an infallible 
judgment is more perfect than a fallible judgment; 


becauſe the former is ab/oluiely ſecure from error, 
Whereas 0 latter is /able to it. Now, to ſay, in 
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more perfect than a fallible judgment, - therefore, 


man has an infallible judgment, would be to draw a 


concluſion which is manifeſtly falſe, in fact. Again, 

 Fifthly, It is urged, in prejudice of liberty, that 
it is deſtructive of morality, and that it renders re- 
wards and puniſhments uſeleſs; ſeeing liberty de- 
ſtroys the difference in things, and renders all ob- 


jects and motives ind:fferent to the perſon, in which 


it reſides: To which it is ſufficient to anſwer, 


that this argument is founded upon a groundleſs 
preſumption, as I have ſhewn above. Natural good 
and evil are pleaſure and pain, or happineſs and 
miſery ; moral good and evil are the right or the 
wrong application of that power, which is lodged 


in every intelligent being, to introduce or commu-- 
nicate pleafure and pain, or happineſs and miſery, 


as aforeſaid. And as things are thus diſtinct and 
different in themſelves ; ſo that difference is the 


ground and foundation. of choice, and choice ſup- 
poſes liberty. But, for the farther clearing of 
this point, I beg leave to obſerve, that, when a 


leſs preſent good comes in competition with a 


greater that is future, theſe goods admit of a twwo-- 


fold compariſon ; firſt, with reſpect to degree, one 
is 4%, and the other is greater; ſecondly, with re- 


ſpect to time, one is preſent,” and the other future: 
Now, let a man chuſe either of theſe, upon the 
principles of liberty, theſe objects are nat indiffe- 
rent to him, neither does. he chuſe, at a venture, 


as the preſent argument ſuppoſes ; but, on the 


contrary, it is the difference in thoſe goods, in one 
or other of the forementioned.compariſons, which is 


the ground and foundation of his choice, in either 


caſe. As to rewards and puni/oments, I have elſe- 


where ſhewn, what is the ground and foundation 


of them, in my former Reflections: on Natural Li- 
ter Ly, OW hich I refer my reader. Again, 


3 „ 
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 _ Sixthly, It is urged in Pro udice of liberty, that 
as man is a creature capable of pleaſure and pain; 
ſo he cannot but de/ire thoſe things he judgeth 
will promote his pleaſure, or remove his pain, 
be aver/e to whatever tends to the contrary. And 
as his defire is thus neceſſarily excited; fo he can- 
not but till, or nill, the acting agrecably to his 
greater degree of either of theſe. And that this is 
the truth of the caſe is inferred from hence, viz. 
it is judged as evident that theſe do follow one 
another, as that any other effect does, or will fol- 
low its phy/ical cauſe. Upon which I obſerve, 
that all pleafure, conſidered as pleaſure, is the na- 
tural object of dgfire ; and all pain, confidered as 
pain, is the natural object of averfion. And as plea- 
ſure and pain admit of degrees, ſuch as greater, 
and leſs ; ſo deſire and averſion admit of the like 
diſtinction. And as pleafure or pain may be pre- ö 
ſent, or at a diſtance; fo deſire and averſion maß | 
be the produce of ſome preſent affection, or paſſion, : 
or the produce of judgment; and, thus, the fame 
thing may be the object of deſire excited by ſome 
preſent affection, and yet be the object of averſion 
ariſing from judgment; or it may be the object 
of averſion ariſing from ſome preſent paſſion, and 
yet be the object of deſire ariſing from judgment. 
Thus, a man's judgmeut may lead him to defire 
that bitter potion, which his natural affection, or 
paſſion, leads him to loath, and be moſt averſe to. 
And as affection and judgment lead a man both 
to deſire, and to be averſe to the ſame thing; that 
is, to like it, upon one account, and diſlike it, on 
another; ſo action does not neceſſarily follow either, 
but flows from a principle diſtinct and different from 
them both. For if defire ariſing from either «f- 
*  fection, or judgment, did neceſſarily move and direct 
the active faculty, then, action would, in every in- 
_ ftanre, follow the one, or, in every inſtance, it Shas 
on 
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follow the other ; but experience ſhews that this is 
not the caſe ; becauſe, in ſome inſtances, action 
follows ſuch deſires as are the produce of appetite, 
oraffection,and, in others, it follows ſuch deſires as 
are the produce of reaſon or judgment, when theſe 
come in competition. So that, tho? defire, in one 
or other of thoſe views, does always precede ac- 
tion; yet it does not, in either caſe, neceſſarily de- 
termine the active faculty, it being a matter of 
free choice to à man, which of them ſhall be the 
ground or reaſon of action to him. And, there- 
tore, tho* preſent pleaſure naturally excites the af- 
fection of de/ire, and preſent pain, or the pain 
which is immediately in view, naturally excites 
the affeCtian, or paſſion, which we call aver/on ; 
yet experience ſhews, that ſuitable action does not 
neceſſarily follow either of theſe z becauſe a man 
can deny himſelf the preſent enjoyment of the moſt_ 

| pleaſing, in point — affection, and thereby the 
moſt deſirable object, and he can chuſe the moſt 
acute, and thereby the pain which nature is moſt 
averſe to. And when wo goods come in compe-' 
tition, a greater, and a leis ; or when 10 eve/s 
likewiſe come in competition, tho* a man cannot 
judge of theſe otherwiſe, than as the caſe appears 
to his underſtanding; yet ſuitable willing, or ni/ling, 
does not neceſſarily follow; becauſe experience 
ſhews, that, in ſome inſtances, men act agreeably 
to their jadgment, and in others, they act againſt it. 
Thus, the drunkerd, as I obſerved above, will 
lometimes gratify his deſire of liquor, tho* he is 
reminded of, and convinced, at the time, that it 
will draw on him ſuch diſorder and pain, as will be 
much more than an equivalent to the pleaſure he. 
taſtes from his preſent enjoyment ; and this, I 
think, is acting againf judgment. Again, there 
is no man who believes a utzre ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, but deſires to be happy in ano- 
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ther world, and who, in point of judgment, prefers 
and deſires the eternal happineſs of another world, 
before all the pleaſures he is capable of enjoying 
in this; and this, I think, is the greateſt degree 
of defre ariſing from judgment; becauſe there is 
no deſirable object, in point of judgment, which 
is equal to it; and yet there are many perſons 
who, upon the view of a preſent enjoyment, will 
| hazard the happineſs of another world, for the 
ſake of a ſhort-lived pleaſure here, and, when the 
enjoyment is over, their fooliſh choice gives them 
great remorſe and uneafineſs of mind. If it ſhould 
be ſaid, that, in ſuch inſtances,” the deſire ariſing 
from affection was ſtronger than that ariſing from 
Judgment, and that this was the natural and ne- 
deſſary ground of ſuch a choice. I anſwer, That 
deſires ariſing from appetite, or affection, and de- 
ſites ariſing from judgment, are not greater, or les, 
with reſpect to each other; becauſe there is not any 
thing in nature to be the foundation of ſuch a diſ- 
tinction, they not being capable of being compa- 
fed; fo that what is urged is of no force. If it ſnould 
be ſaid, that deſires ariſing from affection are, in 
their Hud, ſtrong, and have a greater influence 
upon the active faculty in man, than deſires ariſing 
from judgment. I anſiwer, If this were the caſe, 
then; when affection and judgment come in con- 
petition, action would always follow affe#ten ; 
_ -Whereas experience ſhews the contrary ; ſeeing, 
in many inſtances, men controul their affections, 
and act agreeably to their reaſon. Upon the whole, 
I think, it appears that the greater degree of de- 
ſire, or averſion, does not zecefſarily determine the 
active faculty, as is here ſuppoſed. Again, 
_ - Seventhly, It is thought that there is a difference 
betwixt conſtitution, and the motives to action ari- 
ſing from it; and theſe are conſidered, as & dil- 
tinct principles or excitements to action in 5 


fi 


dered, as excitements to actions diſtinct from each 


other. And that, when man does not act greea . 
ly to his greater degree of deſire, or averſion, 


whether theſe are the produce of affection, or judg- 


ment, it is becauſe he is neceſſarily determined, from | 
his conſtitution , to act otherwiſe. 


V pon which I obſerve, that this 4. Ninciion has 
no foundation in nature. For what is underſtand- 


ing or reaſon, as a part of the human conſtitution, 


but a capacity of diſcerning the hineſs or unfitneſs 
of an action? and what is a motive from reaſon, 
but an invitation to act, or not to act, conſonant to 
that fitneſs or unfitneſs, ariſing from the exerciſe 


of our diſcerning faculty, as aforeſaid ? So that a 


motive from reaſon is not a principle or foundati- 
on of action, diſtin& from our reaſoning faculty, 


but flows from the exerciſe of it. And what is 
' affection, or appetite, when conſidered as a part of 
the Human conſtitution, but a capacity or diſpoſition 


to taſte ſome ſenſual pleaſure; and what is a motive 
from appetite, but an exertian of that diſpoſition, 
in deſiring to taſte ſuch pleaſure ; which deſire is 
an invitation to enjoyment ; ſo that here is a 4 


linction, without a difference. It is true, a parti- 
_ cular conſtitution may taſte more intenſe pleaſure 


from one ſenſual enjoyment than from another, 
and that will afford a motive or reaſon for prefer- 


ring in our choice that particular kind of enjoyment 
to any other, when theſe come in competition; 


but, in this caſe, their is no difference betwixt 
ronftitution, and the motives ariſing from it, neither 


goes conſtitution 3 dete rage the active 
"2 faculty; 
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1 n is, if I underſtand. the caſe aright, chere is 
a difference betwixt reaſon, couſidered as a part of 
the human couſtilution, and a motive ariſing from rea- 
ſou; and likewiſe betwixt appetite, or uffection, con- 
| * as a part of that conſtitution, and a motive 
ariſing from appetite, and each of theſe are conſi- 
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faculty; becauſe we not only can, but do, in ſome. l 
inſtances, controul it in all its branches. That is, at 
ſome times, we deny ourſelves that pleaſure which. | 
our natural appetite leads us moſt ſtrongly to de- K 
fire; and, in other inſtances, we grazify our ap- \ 
petite. in oppoſition to our reaſon. Again, { 
Eigbibly, There is a diſtinction made betwixt 
men of weak and ſtrong reaſon, and likewiſe betwixt 
men of weak and ſtrong appetites; and men are 
ſuppoſed to be xeceſſarily determined to act, or not 
to a&t, as either of theſe are fronger or weaker in 
them. Upon which I obſerve, that if by this 
de meant, that ſome men are naturally better qua- 
lified to diſcern and judge of the fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of an action, than others; and this makes men to 
be of ſtrong or of weak reaſon; then, I fay that 
where the fitneſs or unfitneſs of an action is et 
ai ſcerned, there a motive from reaſon does not take 
place; and, conſequently, ſuch an inſtance does 
not come into the preſent queſtion; and if the fir- 
neſs or unfitneſs of an action is diſcerned, then, rea-. 
ſon is not ſtronger, or weaker, but is the ſame in 
very man; Viz. it diſcerns the fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of the action, and that it is more or leſs fo; and 
this is diſcerned by every man; and there is not more 
or lefs diſcerned by any man. And, in this view 
of the caſe, the forementioned diſtinction does not 
_ anſwer any purpoſe. But if by trong or weak rea- 
fon, be meant men's making, or not making rea- 
fon the general rule and meaſure of their actions, 
fo that men of /rong reaſon are thoſe who generally 
act agreeable to reaſon, and thereby controul their 
- appetites and paſſions more eaſily, and with leſs 
reluctancy; and men of frong appetites are ſuch 
as generally follow what their naturally appetites lead 
them to defire, and thereby thoſe appetites are re- 
trained with greater reluctancy; then, I ſay, that 
to be of ſtrong or of weak reaſon, Cc. is a — 
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of free choice to every man; becauſe he may make 
either reaſon, ar appetite, the rule of action to 
himſelf, as he pleaſes. So that neither reaſon, nor 
appetite, let them be. conſidered in what way foe- 
ver, neceſſarily determine men to act, as is here 
Ninthly, It is urged that man is under a ne- 
ceflity to act, if he is influenced by any motive 
whatever, provided ſome eqna/ or greater motive - 
doth not hinder, and experience is urged, as proof, 
in the preſent caſe. Upon which I obſerve, that 
_ motives, ariſing from the ſame branch of the confti+ 
tution, may be greater, or /e{s ; but motives, which.” 
ariſe from different branches of the conſtitution, ad- 
mit of no compariſon. As thus, my dęſire to drink 
may be greater, or leſs, as the liquor is more or 
leſs defirable, or as my rhirſtineſs is greater or 
leſs, which excites that deſire; and the rea/ona- 
bleneſs or unreaſonablentſs of my gratifying that de · 
fire may be greater, or leſs, in tion to the 
reater of leſs good, or evil, I may fuſtain there N90 
. but if reaſon and apperite come in competition, = 
it is not the greater or leſs motive, with reſpect to 17.28 
theſe, but a freedom of cletftiam which is the foun- 
dation of action, with reſpect to either. For tho? 
motives from appetites may be ſtronger, or weaker, 
as I obſerved, when compared with each other, 
and tho* motives from reaſon may admit of 
like diſtinction, yet a motive from appefive and a 
motive from reaſon cannot be greatar, or l, with. 
reſpect to each other, becauſe there is not any foun· 
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dation in mature for ſuch. a diſtinction. And 
therefore, when men judge that a perſon is under a 
necęſſity to act from any motive whatever, if ſome 
equal or greater motive doth not hinder, beeauſe; 
they think, they experiance this to be their caſe z 
all that they experience, I think, is only this; 2:22, | 
that with relpect to action, /ome/imes they follow 


their 
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Ser ala: and ſometimes their appetite, beni it 
is a matter of free choice to them, which of. theſe 
they will follow. And whichſoever of theſe 20 
do — that is, whichſoever of theſe is to them 
the ground or reaſon of action, that, in that inſtance, 
they call the ſtrongeſt motive; and the motive 
' whoſe perſuaſive influence they reje?, that, in this 
inſtance they call the weakeſt ;. the determination 
| itſelf being the only ground of that diſtinction. 
Iheſe few points I have here taken notice of 
| becauſe I would remove every di Het which the 


Principle of liberty, and which, I think, is the 


zruth of the caſe, may be ſuppoſed to be incumbered 


with. I will conclude with recommending one 


thing to my reader's conſideration; viz. if action 
in man, allowing the expreſſion to be the produce 
of necelſi ty then, ſelf-conſciouſneſ5 of the good, or 
evil, of our actions is a groſs deluſion; becauſe it 
was not in a man's power to have done otherwiſe 
than he did; and the pleaſure, or unhappineſs, which 
naturally flows from ſuch a conſciouſneſs, is, in 
reaſon, grounileſs. But, I think, the principle of 
felt-conſciouſneſs, - of the good, or evil, of our 
actions, which naturally introduces happineſs, or 
unhappineſs, as. aforeſaid, is natural, and a part 


of the human conſtitution ; and if this be the caſe 


as, I think, it is, then, ſurely, it will be allowed, 
that the placing ſuch a principle in the human 
conſtitution muſt be wrong, becauſe it is an unrea- 
ſenadble introduction to miſery: and, if ſo, then, 
J chink, it will be difficult to account for ſuch 
. wrong conduct in God, that is, for his placin 

uch a principle of ſelf-conſciouſneſs i in man whic 
in reaſon, ought not to be in him, whether we 
. confider ien in Ged, as the INOS: of 7 ve 95 
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If it ſhould be ſaid, chat tho the pleaſure nod 
uneaſineſs, which naturally flow from a confcioul- 
neſs of the good, or evil, of our actions, are, in 
reality, groundleſs ; yet ha anſwers a good purpoſe, 
by leading men to the practiſing the like good acti- 
ons, and preventing them from practiſing the like 


very often the immediate attendant of thoſe actions, 


which are the grounds of it; and tho thoſe: bitter 
reflections will, upon ſome occafions, return upon a 


man; yet it 18 ſeldom, when he is in the perſuit 
of any enjoyment, but rather, hen thoſe perſuits 
are over, and he is taking a.review of 2 or 
vhen under ſome an, or at the apprehenſion Pp 
death, and at ſuch times as not to anſwer the 

poſes of reſtraint to him. So that the — 
neſs of having done a bad action is not only ground- 


kf in itſelf, but i it is an unreaſonable introduction to 
miſery, oppoſing: enn in nan to pe da "OI 


of neceffly. 


7 
* 


N 


e | 


evil ones, and, therefore, ſuch a conſciouſneſs was 
rely placed in human nature. I anfiver, The 

remorſe and uneaſineſs of mind, which flows from 
the conſciouſneſs of having done a bad action, is 
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| ADiſcourſe upon 


] T will be needleſs for me to enquire, who wa 


. obſerve, that as the Chriſtiaus, at that time in Ju 


ties, thro” the violent perſecutions which the Jew 


thiz'd ik them in their afflictions, did i he 


Xa 0:7” xxIx. 


THE 


lber of CHRIST; 


* e0 


O R, 


thoſe Words, a as Cal 
are in St. Paul's wins Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, Chap. viii. Verſe 23, 
Wberein is e That the Chrifh- 
an Salvation is the only proper Expe- 
dient to take away Divine Diſples- 
fure, and to render Men truly ac- 
— ptable and well-p leaſing to God 
umbly offer'd to he Conf iderati 

ON 2 7 74 Modern 5 72 


the author of this epiſtle, and to whom it was 
ſent ? This being ſpecified in the title; name), 
that it was wrote by the Apoſtle St. Paul, and 
was directed to the Corinthians ; that is, to the 
Chriſtians at Corinth, an antient City in Greece. Nei- 
ther ſhall I, at preſent, concern myſelf to enquire 
into the ſubjett of this epiſtle, any farther than to 


dea, were driven into great ſtreights and difficul- 


ſtirr'd up againſt them; ſo St. Paul, who ſympa- 


could 
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could to render their burden as eaſy to them as poſ- 
fibly. And, accordingly, he took care to acquaint 
the ſeveral churches, which were under his inſpec- 
tion, with the afflifted ſtate of their brethren . in 
dea; and call'd upon them to raiſe contrabutions 
for their relief. And thus, he addreſs'd himſelf 
to the Corinthians, provoking them by the exam- 
ple of the great leberality of their neighbours, 
the Macedonians ; and ftirring them up, by many 
other arguments, to a chearful and a generous 
diſtribution of their charity. Upon this occaſion. 
he likewiſe ſent Titus and others to Corinth, to col- 
lect and receive their contributions; men who had 
devoted themſelves to promote the common tran- 
quility, and, therefore, were highly worthy of ſuch 
a truſt, And, as it was very natural and proper 
for the Corinthians to enquire, who or what the per- 
ſons were, by whoſe hand they ſhould fend this 
gift? ſo St Paul took care to ſatisfy them in this 
particular, by giving them a character, in the 


verſe of which the text is a part. 1 
Whether any do enquire of Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow-helper concerning you: or our brethren be enquir'd 
of, they are the meſſengers of the churches and the glory 
of Chriſt, As much as if he had faid, if any aſk 
the character of Titus, I preſume, this will ſatisfy 
he is my partner in the labours and ſufferings of the 
goſpel. and aſſiſted me much in my travels and 
preaching to the Gentiles. Or, if our brethren, 
whom J have ſent with him, be enquir'd of, they 
are perſons of ſuch reputation, and whoſe charac- 
ter and conduct are ſo well approv'd of by the 
churches, that they have conſtituted them their 
meſſengers. Yea, they are ſuch, upon whom the 
goſpel has had its genuine effef?, and who reflect 
back great honour upon its author : they are the 
glory of Chriſt. As the ſucceſ of any undertaks 
ing crowns the attempt, and gives glory to the un. 
| dertaker 1 
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'dert 3 Fe as every performance Ir more 


or leſs glory to the performer, as it more or leſs 
anſwers the deſign ; fo Chriſt receiv'd much glory 
from the brethren whom St, Paul ſent to Corinth in- 
àAſmuch as the 2 of his miniſtry were an- 
ſwer'd upon them. The goſpel of Chriſt had 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon their minds, as that 
they could willingly forego their own eaſe, pleaſure, 
and proſt, when their labour and ſervice became 
uſeful and neceſſary to the common good, And, 
accordingly, they took upon them that long, la- 


borious, and hazardous work, of going from 


place to place, in the provinces of Greece, to collect 
the churches contributions, for relieving their diſ- 
treſſed brethren under perſecution, and to carry 

what they had thus collected to Palefline. This! 


call a long, laborious, and hazardous undertak- 


ing; whether they travelled from Greece to Judea, 
by land, or by ſea. And, thus, theſe brethren gave 


a noble inſtance of the bleſſed effects of the goſpel of 


Chriſt, when it is receiv'd as it ought to be; and, 
thus, Chriſt receiv'd much glory from them, They 
were the glory of Chriſt. This is the character St. 
Paul gives of the perſons referrd to, which certain- 
ly render'd them worthy of that truſt, he defir'd 
the Corinthians might repoſe in them. Having 


ſhewm the occaſſon, and given the ſenſe of the text; 


two things naturally offer themſelves to be con- 
ſider' d, viz. jfirf, What was the grand purpoſe of 
Chriſt's miſſion? And, . /econdly, how the means he 
uſed were adapted to anſwer that deſign ? Theſe 
two points being diſcurs'd, from hence it will ea- 
ſily and evidently appear, in the third place, What 
it is to glorify Chriſt, and who ny are that! in 
reality do ſo. Again, 

Fin, I am to conſider, What was the rand pur- 
| roſe of Chriſt's miſſion * And, here, i Wwe exa- 


mine thoſe . post, which relate to his per 
lon 


8 | | | 
W 21 % . 


ſon and airy: and which alone are ble of 


giving us ſatisfaction in the preſent caſe; we ſhall 
find, that the great end which Chriſt had to pro- 
ſecute, and for which he was ſent into this world, 

was to take away divine diſpleaſure, and to render 
men acceptable and well-pleaſing to God. Thus, it 
was propheſied of him, Iſaiab xlix. 6. That be 


ſhould be given for light to the Gentiles ; and that 


be ſhould be for ſalvation unto the ends of the earth, 


Acts xiii. 47. Thus, Zachariab rejoiced at the birth 


of John the Baptiſt, becauſe he was to be the Pro- 
phet of the Higheſt, who was to give the knowledge of 
jou to bis people by the remiſſion of their fins, Luke 

. Thus, the angel, at Chriſt's birth, ſaluteth 
the ſhepherds with this joyful acclamation ; Fear 
not; for behold, T bring you good tidings of great joy 


which ſpall be to all people, For unto you is born 


this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 


Chriſt the Lord, Luke ii. 10, 11. And, thus, 


| Chriſt Gd concerning himſelf, that be WAS 
come to ſave that which was loſt, as in Matt. xvii. 
11. And that he was come, not to deſtroy mens lives, 
but to fave them, as in Luke ix. 5, 6. And that be 
came to ſeek and to ſave that which was loſt, Luke 
xix. 10. And that he came not to judge the world, 


but to ſave it, John xii. 47. And, thus, by way of 


eminence, Chriſt is call'd a Saviour, and the Sa- 
viour, and the like, As v. 3o, 31. Chap. xiii. 23. 
Phil. iii. 20. 1 Tim. i. 10. Ti. i. 4. 1 J iv. 14. 
Thus, again, Chriſt's goſpel is call'd ſalvation, 
Acts xiii. 26. Chap. xxviii. 28. Rom. 1. 16. Eph. 
1. 13. In ſhort, Chriſt's goſpel is call'd the mini- 
try of reconciliation ; and he is ſaid to reconcile us 
to God, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. And all things are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himſelf by Jeſus 
Chriſt ; ; and hath committed unto us the miniſtry of 
reconciliation, to wit, that God was, in Chriſt, re- 
conciling the 9 80 unto en, not imputing their 
Vor. * U | treſpaſſes 
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treſpaſſes unto tbem; and hath committed unto us. 15 
word of reconciliation. From all which, I think, 
it abundantly appears, that the grand end and pur- 
poſe of Chriſt's miniſtry was to take away divine diſ- 

pleaſure, and to render men acceptable and well- 
= l to God ; which was the firſt point that 
i ay before mch be conſider d, And, now, I 

BY proceed to th 8 2M | 


Second, naſſttly, to ſhew, How the means, Cbriſt 
made uſe of, were adapted to anfever that deſign. But, 
before I do this, there is one thing which is very 
neceſſary to be enquir'd into, viz. what it is, in the 
nature of the thing, which renders men the ſuit- 
able and proper objects of divine diſpleaſure ? 
For, when we have thus diſcovered the diſeaſe, 
then, we ſhall be much better quality'd to diſcern 
and judge, whether the means, Chriſt made uſe 
of, were a proper remedy againſt it? That, then, 
which I am, at preſent, to enquire into, is this; 
viz. what it is, in the nature of the thing, which ren- 
ders men the ſuitable and proper objetts of divine diſ- 
 pleaſure® And this, I think, will eaſily appear, 
when we conſider, what kind of creature man is, 
as he came out of his Maker's hand, viz. that he 


I is a dependent creature, who, in his natural com- 
=_ * is framed and conſtituted for ſociety. | 
= y a dependent creature, I mean, that every indivi- | 


dual has a mutual dependence upon each other ; 
and that man, when conſider'd = is not qua- ; 
» lified to be happy; becauſe, in a ſingle capacity, | 
he is not capable of procuring the comforts, nor N 
guarding againſt the evils of life, And, by be- ; 
ing fram'd and conſtituted for ſociety, I mean, that ; 
man's natural appetites, his affections, his under- 
ſtanding, and his ſpeech qualify him for, and diſ- l 
ſe him to ſociety ; and that the greateſt part of 


his enjoyment ariſes from ſociety. So that, I 1 
think, it may be ſaid with ſtrict juſtice, that man 4 


_ 


27 be Glory of Crit. 


is a ſocial creature, or a a wha in MN na. 


tural compoſition, is framed and conſtituted: fort 
 lociety, ot for the being happy with others of his | 
kind. And as man js, thus, fitly conſtituted to 
1 and carry on the common happineſs; ſo 


eis capable of the contrary. Each and every of his 
appetites and paſſions are capable of being vitiated, 


by being exerciſed upon wrong objects, or by be. 


ing indulged to an exceſs ; by which means, man 


becomes a diſagreeable and hurtful creature; and 


is ſo far from contributing to the common 200d, 


that, on the contrary, his ſelfiſn, brutal, and in- 


human temper and conduct ſtands as a bar to it. 
And, when, or where-ever this is the caſe, ſuch 
men muſt be exceeding vile and diſagreeable in the 
eyes of God, their minds and conduct being directly 
oppoſite to the mind and conduct of their Maker, 
and their deſigns and endeavours being to fruſtrate 


and diſappoint God's kind intentions towards his 


creatures. 
God is a Being, in whom all moral perfeftions 
take place, in the higheſt degree; and, therefore, 


as ſelfiſhneſs could not poſſibly be the motive, 


which induged him to call any of his creatures 
into being; fo, of courſe, it muſt be true good. 
neſe; that is, @ true regard to the happineſs and 


well-being of the creatures themſelves, which ex- 
cited him to it. And as this planet is made a 


convenient habitation for a multitude of creatures, 
who have a mutual dependence upon each other, 
and whoſe happineſs is bound up in the happineſs 
of the whole; if I may ſo ſpeak, ſo the commer 


Felicity was the common and the only end, which 
God propos'd, in giving being to this world. 


And as God has made man a ſocial creature; ſo 


the happineſs of ſocrety, or, in other words, the 


publick good, was the great end which God in- 


ended that man ſhould be in the as of, ang 
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? The Glory of Cbriſt. 
to which all his actions ſhould be principally di- 
"rected. And when man carefully purſues the 
great end of his creation, by rendering himſelf an 
agreeable and uſeful creature; then, of courſe, he 
renders himſelf agreeable and lovely in the eyes of 
his Maker. And, on the other fide, when he 
oppoſes this end, and ſets himſelf as a bar to the 
common felicity, he muſt lay a juſt foundation for 
divine diſpleaſure. | I ſhall not take upon me to 
- Shew, how many ways, and in what inſtances, men 
are 7#jurious to the common- wealth; it being ſut- 
-Acient to my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that 
when men covetouſly purſue their own pleaſures 
and deſires, when they are injurious to others, 
and obſtruct the common felicity ; they, then, in 
the nature of the thing, become the proper objelts 
of God's diſpleaſure. Surely, nothing can be 
more provoking to ſuch a i and good Being as 
God is, than for a moral agent, deſign'd and con- 
ſtituted to promote a common happineſs ; for 
uch an one to kick againſt his Maker, by diſ- 
appointing his gracious purpoſes, and by intro- 
dueing that miſery into being, which he was de- 
ſign'd to prevent. And yet this is the caſe of 
every wicked man, who, by his diſagreeable and 
unſocial temper and conduct, obſtruts the com- 
mon felicity. Having, thus, difcover'd the diſ- 
eaſes, by ſhewing, I hat tt is, in the nature of the 
thing, which renders men the ſuitable and proper ob- 
jets of divine diſpleaſure ? I, now, proceed to the 
\ remedy ; namely, to ſhew, How the means, Chriſt 
made uſe of, become a proper expedient, to take away 
that diſpleaſure, and to reconcile ſinners to God, And 
this I ſhall do, both negatively and poſitively ; 
. negatively, how Chriſt did not do it, and, poſitively, 
pow be did doit, And. 1 f 
5 * Firft, I am to ſhew, how Chriſt did not do it; 
—_ my, fr/}, he did not reconcile ſinners Rs 
of 1 ; Of, 


- 


Toe Glory of . 


| God, by acting in them, and thereby deſtroying their 
agency. Surely, nothing can be more romantick 
and wild, than what has enter'd into the heads of 
ſome Chriſtians, viz. that Chriſt ſaves them, by 
acting in them, and thereby acting for them. 
Chriſt is ſuppos'd to take poſſeſſion of the ſinner, 
as the devil heretofore was ſuppos'd to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome men; poſſeſſing them, by making 
uſe of their faculties, and acting in them. And, 
thus, Chriſt, as they imagine, makes uſe of the fa- 
culties of ſinners; he underſtands, and wills, and 
afs in them, and thereby he underſtands, and wills, 
and as for them; they, as they think, having no 
ability, ſince the fall, to underſtand, will, or act 
| any thing that is good, in, or for themſelves. I 
ſay, Chriſt did not take this method to ſave man- 
kind, by deſtroying their agency, and acting in 
them; but, on the:contrary, he conſider'd man, 
as a moral agent, and treated with him, as ſuch, in 
order to his ſalvation, as I ſhall ſhew in its due 
place, Neither, if Chriſt had taken ſuch a me- 
| thod, would it have been effectual to that end. 
As will appear, if we conſider, that as man, in 
his natural conſtitution, is a moral agent, which 
renders him an accountable creature; ſo it is the 
right or the wrong uſe of his agency, and that only, 
which, in the nature of the thing, can render him 
agreeable or diſpleaſing to his Maker. And, 
therefore, to ſuppoſe that God is either pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed with one agent, for what was done in 
him by the will and agency of another, is moſt 
ridiculous and abſurd ; ſo that whatever may be 
che ſenſe of thoſe places in holy writ, which ſpeak 
of the Spirit of Chriſt, the grace of Chriſt, or the 
„le; they cannot poſſibly ſignify the act of Chriſt. 
in man, as above explained. And as the fore- 
; nentioned opinion is exceedingly extravagant in 
o itself, ſo it is moſt pernicious to mankind ; becauſe 
d. „ „ " 
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it 5 the ſinner to go on in his folly, and 


to neglect his repentance and reformation; he, as 


he imagines, having no power in himfelf to per- 


form what is good, and, therefore, he muſt wait; 


till Chrift performs that work i in him. Again, 
Secondly, Chriſt did not fave ſinners, abſolutely 


and unconditionally; by any a# of obedience to his 


Father's will, nor by any a# of /uffering. If he 
had lived a thouſand years, and had ſuffered a thou- 
Sand Salbe, and had felt a thouſand times more 
pain and miſery, in every death, than the pain and 
| miſery he underwent ; this might have rendered 
him, in his own per/on, ſo much the more dear 
and valuable to his Father; but it could not alter 
the caſe, with reſpe& to God's favour, to any 
other perſon, whilſt that perſon obſtinately con- 
tinues in his ſins, and thereby continues the pro- 
per object of God's diſpleaſure. Every ſinner is 
is as much, and as truly, a ſinner, and as much, 

and as truly, the object of God's diſpleaſure, on 
the account of his ſins, whilſt he continues in 
them, without repentance, after the obedience and 
ſufferings of Chriſt, as before them; and, there- 
fore, tho! theſe are highly ſubſervient to man's ſal- 

vation, yet they are not, abſolutely and uncondi- 
tionally, the ground and reaſon of God's mercy 
and loving-kindneſs to mankind. 

Thirdly, Chriſt did not reconcile ſinners unto 
God, by laying down @ ſet of principles, and making 
mens aſſent to, or diſſent from them, the ground of 
God's fatour, or diſpleaſure. If this had been the 
caſe, then, indeed, there would have been fome 
ſhow of reaſon; for inſiſting, as the Church of 
Rome does, that there is an abſolute neceſſity of an 
infallible judge, to determine in matters of faith, 
and to guard and ſecure men from all dangerous 
errors; tho? even this would not afford the ſha- 
dow of a Prot, that the Biſhop of Rome is that 
infallible 


and infidelity, with regard to any ſubject, can be 
no farther valuable, or deſpiſable, than as they are, 
or as they are not, the proper reſult of that evi- 


dence, or the want of it, upon which each of 


them is grounded. And, even then, theſe can- 
not, in the nature of the thing, be the ground 
of divine favour, or diſpleaſure ; becauſe they are 
not the ſubjects of our free choice. If we ſee 


that the concluſion juſtiy follows from the pre- 


| miſes, or if we judge the contrary ; in this caſe, 
we are fo far paſſive, as that, if we attend to the 
ſubject, we cannot poſſibly think and judge other- 
wiſe of it than we do; and, therefore, it is moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous, to ſuppoſe that God will 
ſhew his favour 70 one, for ſeeing what he could 
not hut ſee ; or his diſpleaſure to another, for not 
ſeeing what he could not ſee. And tho* the abſur- 
dity of this appears, at firſt view, yet it has en- 
ter'd into the ſchemes of a multitude of Chriſti- 
ans. Each church has its creed or ſet of princi- 
ples, which are ſet up, as the ſtandard of chriſtianity; 
and men's aſſent to, or diſſent from them, is made 
the ground of divine favour, or diſpleaſure. And 
as men's underſtandings have been thus milled 
ſo it has been of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
mankind; inaſmuch as it hath laid a foundation 
for that angry and bitter zeal, by which Chriſti- 
= have perſecuted and deſtroyed one another, 
nn,, Cc | | 
_ Fourthly, Chriſt did not reconcile ſinners unto 
God, by conſtituting a particular ſociety, or body of 
men, and making communion with them the ground of 


divine diſpleaſure, I have already ſhewn, that man 
is a ſocial creature, and that the great end which 
God intended he ſhould be in purſuit of, and to 
Which all his actions ſhould be principally di- 


infallible judge. But this is not the caſe. Faith 


divine favour, and ſeparation from the ground. 1 
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rected, is the common felicity. So that the one ſo- 
ciety, into which man, by nature, is enter'd, is the 
one common-wealth of mankind, And tho” the body 
of mankind is divided into nations, kingdoms, 
families, cities, villages, trades, and the like; and 
each of theſe may be ſaid to be particular ſocie- 
ties, who have their different intereſts; yet they 
are particular, not in oppoſition to, but only as 
paris and branches of the one great ſociety, or 
common- wealth of mankind. And, therefore, a 
particular ſociety, in the preſent caſe, muſt be 
ſuch as we are not, by nature, enter'd into. That 
is, the ground of our aſſociation does not ariſe 
from our being nen; and the end of it is ſome- 
thing different from the common felicity. Now, 
as we are not the beer by being barely in commu- 
nion with ſuch particular ſocieties ; and as we are 
not the worſe, by being barely in a ſtate of ſepa- 
zation from them ; ſo communion, or ſeparation, 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, be the ground 
of divine favour, or diſpleaſure. But tho? this is 
evidently the caſe ; yet we ſee what ſad work is 
made in the world upon the account of it. When 
men conſider each other as Hereticks, in point of 
opinion, or as Schiſmaticks, in point of commu— 
nion; then they unchriſtian, yea, unman themſelves, 
by exerting a blind and bitter zeal, in afi:#1g 
and grieving one another. And, thus, chriſtianity 
1s deſtroyed, under a ſhow of maintaining it. Again, 
_  Fifthly and laſtly, Chriſt did not reconcile ſin- 
ners unto God, by appointing à ſet of ceremonies, 
and making the uſe, or the neglect of theſe, the ground 
of divine favour, or diſpleaſure. A ceremony is an 
external word, or action, which is made to ſignity 
whatever the inſtitutor, or the uſer, pleaſes. And 
as the uſe of a ceremony has no intrinfick or 
moral goodneſs in it; nor the neglect of it any mo- 
ral evil, any otherwiſe than as there is good, 1 
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evil, intended by the agent, or good, or evil, con- 
ſequent upon it; ſo barely the 2ſ or neglect of 
theſe cannot, in the nature of the thing, render 
men more or leſs the proper objects of God's fa- 
vour, or diſpleaſure. And this leads me, : 

' Secondly and poſitively, to ſhew, How Chriſt did 
reconcile ſinners unto God, and how the means, be 


made uſe of, were adapted to anſwer that deſign. I 


have already obſerv'd, that man is a moral agent, 
that is, he is a creature endow'd with a faculty of 
underſtanding, which qualifies him to ſee the na- 


ture, the circumſtances, and the confequences of 
his actions, and thereby to judge of their moral 
fitneſs, or unfitneſs. And he has a power, or is 
at liberty, to direct and govern his actions, as his 


judgment ſhall direct. And as man is a moral 


agent ; ſo Chriſt treats with him as ſuch, in order 
to his ſalvation, by applying to his undenſtanding 
in the manner following. Namely, 8 
Firſt, In calling ſinners to repentance and 
amendment of life ; and in urging the abſolute 
neceſſity of that repentance, in order to their ſal- 
vation. Secondly, In laying down the law of love, 
as the rule and meaſure of men's duty ; requiring 


them to conduct their lives, that is to ſay, their 
tempers and actions, by this law ; and aſſuring 


them, that, if they do ſo, they will be approved 
and accepted of God. And, thirdly, by inform- 
ing mankind, that when they have acted their 
part in life, and are gone off the ſtage of action, 


God will call them to an account for their con- 


duct, and will finally acquit, or comdemn them, 
as they have, or have not, repented and amend- 
ed their ways, and as they have, or have not, ſub- 
mitted themſelves, and govern'd their tempers 
and actions, by the law of love, as aforeſaid. 


This, then, is the way and method which Chriſt 


made uſe of to fave ſinners, viz, to change them 
ee pu eee e ee e Wy 
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from diſagreeable and hurtful, to agreeable and 
uſeful creatures. And as he thus changes ſinners ; 
ſo hereby God's affefions and determinations are 

changed, with regard to them. For as, before 
that change, they were the proper objects of his 
diſpleaſure ; To by it they became the proper ob- 
jects of his mercy and grace. And thus Chriſt is 
a Saviour to mankind; thus be takes array divine 
&fpleaſure, and thus he renders the ſinner, or rather 


obliges him to render himſelf, the proper object of 


| God's favonr and love. And, firſt, Chrift apply'd 
himſelf to man, as a moral agent, by calling hin 
to repentance and amendment of life ; and in urging 
the abſolute neceſſity of that repentance, in order to his 
ſalvation. The doctrine of repentance was what 
Chriſt firſt began to preach, when he enter'd up- 
on his miniſtry. And this doctrine he frequently 
inculcated upon his hearers; aſſuring them, that 
no external privilege, no, not the being the chil- 
aren of faithful Abraham, would be of any ſervice 


to them, with regard to God's favour, except 


they repented and did works meet for repentance; 
and that tho', in this life, ſome ſinners might 
eſcape many of thoſe evils, which others fell in- 


to; yet, except they repented, they ſhould a// like- 


wile periſh. And as Chriſt preached the doctrine 
of repentance to the Fews, in his own perſon ; 10 
he commiſſion'd his Apoſtles to proclaim it to the 
world. The Apoſtles were ſent forth to acquaint 
mankind, that as their ſin and folly expos'd them 
to God's diſpleaſure; ſo their repentance and 
amendment would recommend them to metcy. 
And, accordingly, the Apoſtles went forth. and 
preached every-where, that men ſhould repent. 
And as Chriſt invited, and perſuaded, and even 
prefs'd men to repentance, it I may ſo ſpeak ; fo 


by repentance he meant their putting off that 


ell, brutal, and inhuman temper and conduct, 
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in which they had vicioufly indulg'd themſelves, and 


by which they became hurtful and injuricus to each 
other; as alſo their putting on, in oppoſition te 
it, ſuck an agreeable and uſeful temper and beha- 
viour, as would render them a Seng in the.crea- 
tion, and would anſwer the grand purpoſe; viz. 
the common felicity, which, by their natural com- 
poſition, it is plain their Creator intended them 
tor. And this repentance he urg'd, as abſolutely ' 
neceſſary to the ſinner's ſalvation. Again, 43 
Secondly, Chriſt addreſs'd himſelf to man; as a 
moral agent, by laying down the law of love, as the 
rule and meaſure of his duty, requiring him to conduf? 
his life, that is to ſay, his temper and actions, by this 
law ; and afſurins him, that, if he does ſo, be will 
be accepted and approved by God. Chriſt not anly 
lived a life of love, in his own perſon, or, in other 

words, a life of humanity, a life ſpent in doin 
good, and in promoting the one common intereſt 

of mankind ; but he alſo recommended. ſuch a 
life of love, as the fure way to God's favour. The 
law of God is a /aw of love. The firſt and great 
commandment is, To love the Lord with all our 
heart; and the ſecond is like to it, namely, That 
we ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves ; (and by 
our neighbour is meant all that partake of the 
ſame common nature with us) and on theſe two 
commandments hang all the law and the Prophets. We 
are requir'd to love the Lord with all our hearts; 
but how can we exerciſe or manifeſt our love to God 
any other way, than by keeping his command- 
ments? And what are God's commandments, 
but that we ſhould love one another? St. Fobn 
ſaith, in his firſt epiſtle, chap. v. verſe 3. This rs the 
love of God, that. we keep his commandments. And 
St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 9. when he had expreſſed ſe- 
veral negative branches of our duty, to guard and 
fecure us from injuring one another; he ſums a 
: "RE 
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the whole law in the affirmative, if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 


Jaying, namely, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
ell. Love is the beginning, the end, and the 
perfection of the law; or, as the Apoſtle expreſſes 
it, it is the fulfilling of the law. And as Chriſt 
propos'd and required our ſubjection to this law 

of love; ſo he repreſents it under different cha- 
racters. He calls it, The great commandment, 
The old commandment, The new commandment, 
His commandment, 11 Father's commandment, 
and the like ; that fo, if poſſible, he might en- 
gage us in the love and practice of it. He like- 
wiſe makes our ſubmiſſion to this law the only 
ground and mark of our diſcipleſhip to him: Hereby, 
| faith he, fall all men know that ye are my diſciples, 
F ye have love one to another. So that the living a 
life of love, a life ſpent in doing good to. All 
around us, and in contributing to tne common 
tranquillity all we can, is what Chriſt propos'd 
and recommended, as the only and the ſure way 
to God's favour. Again, 

Thirdly and laſtly, "Chriſt apply'd himſelf to 
man, as a moral agent, in order to his ſalvation, 
by mforming and offaring him, that <ohen he has 
added bis part in life, and is gone off the ſtage of 
attion, God will call him to an account for his con- 
duct, and will finally acquit, or condemn him, 8s he 
has, or has not, repented and ainenged his ways, and 
' as he has, or has not ſubmitted himſelf, and directed 
his temper and actions by the law of love, as aforeſaid. 
Chriſt affures us, that, after the diſſolution of the 


preſent ſtate of things, the body of mankind ſhall 


be ſummon'd to appear. in judzement ; and that, 
as he is conſtituted to be their Judge, ſo he ſhall 


| ſeparate the vighleous from the wicked, as a ſhep- 


herd ſeparates the ſheep from the goats ; and he 


Mall place the righteous on his right-hand, as a 
| | token 
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token of favour, and the wicked on his left, in 
token of diſpleaſure. Then he ſhall ſay to thoſe 
on his right-hand, Come ye bleſſed children of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for yan, from 
the foundation of the world. Ye have ſhewn your- 
ſelves to be my true Diſciples, in that you have 


conducted yourſelves by the law of love; for I 


as, in my brethren of the common-wealth of 
mankind, an hungred, and ye gave me meat ; thirſty, 
and ye gave me drink; naked, and ye cloatbed me; I 
was fick and in priſon, and ye came unto me. And 
then ſhall he fay to thoſe on his left-hand Go ye 
curſed into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels : Ye were uſeleſs and unprofitable to 
your - fellow-creatures, in the place and age in 


which you lived; for I was, in my needy mem 


bers of human ſociety, an hungred, and ye gave me 
no meat ; thirſty, and ye gave. me ma drink; naked, 
and ye clothed me nos; I was fick and in priſon, and 
| ye viſited me nos And as the rule of judging will 
be the law of love, and ſentence will be given, ac- 
cording as men have, or have not, conducted their 
tempers and actions by this law); ſo no plea will 
be admitted in the /nner*s favour, where obedi- 


ence to that law has been wanting. In that day, 


faith Chriſt, many ſhall ſay unto me Lord, Lord, 


have we not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name 


have caſt out devils, and in thy name done many Wwon-- 


| derful works : And then will J ſay unto them, depart 
from me, I know you not, ye workers of imquity. Thus, 


Chriſt apply'd himſelf to men, as moral agents, 


in order to their ſalvation. And this was the 


means he ufed to fave them by; ſo that, in ſtrict- 


neſs of ſpeech, this, and this only, is the chriſtian 
ſalvation. And the truth is, there is no other ex- 
pedient, but this, which could poſſibly be ef- 
fectual to that end. For as man is a moral agent, 
and as he, by the abuſe of his agency, in acting 
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an unſocial part in the creation, has render'd him- 
{elf the proper object of God's diſpleaſure ; fo, 
in the nature of the thing, nothing, but a change 
in man, by his ceaſeng io do evil, and by a right 
uſe of his agency in doing well, can recommend 
him to God's mercy and grace. The doing evil 
is the only foundation of God's diſpleaſure ; and, 
therefore, the ceaſing to do evil, and doing che 
contrary, muſt be the only proper expedient to take 
away that diſpleaſure, and to render men accep- 
table and well-pleaſing to their Maker. Whilſt 
men continue in their ſins, they muſt, of courſe, 
continue the proper objects of God's di/iife ; and 
when they forſake their ſins, and return to theit 
duty, acting a part juitable to, and becoming their 
rational and manly nature, they muſt, of courſe, 
become the proper objects of his approbation and 
love; the effecting which change is the way in 
which Chriſt becomes a Saviour to mankind. Thus, 
Having ſhewn, in the jr/t place, What was the 
grand purpoſe of Chriſt's miſſion, namely, to take 
away divine diſpleaſure, and to render men ac- 
ceptable and well-pleaſing to God; and having 
likewiſe ſhewn, in the ſecond place, How the 
means Chriſt made uſe of were proper expedients 
to anſwer that deſign, from hence, I think, it wil 


_ evidently appear, 


Thirdly, What it is to glorify Chriſt, and who they 
are that, in reality, de fo. I have already obſer- 
vd, that it is the ſucceſ of any undertaking, which 
crowns the attempt, and gives glory to the underta- 
ker ; and that eyery performance brings more or 
leſs glory to the performer, as it more or leſs an- 
ſwers the deſign. And as Chriſt came to ſave ſin- 
ners, by engaging them to turn from the evil of 
their ways, and to ſubject their tempers and acti- 
ons to the law of love; ſo, from hence, it will 
follow, that che only way in which Chriſt is, of 
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goſpel have its due effect, and the purpoſes of his 
miniſtry be anſwer d upon us; and then we ſhall be 
like the brethrea whom St. Paul ſent to Corinth, 


viz. we ſhall be The glory of Chriſt, It is not the 


giving our aſſent to a collection of ſpeculative pro- 
poſitions z nor a firong confidence! that Chriſt» will 
fave us; nor the being united to a ſociety call'd by 


Chriſt's name; nor the conſtant attendance upon a 


ſet of ceremonial obſervances; nor the being ni 


N 


we live; nor the drinking bumpers to the Church's 
proſperity ; tho* by the way the term Church, in 
modern language, generally ſignifies the Clergy, the 


authority and rights of the Church being no other 


than the authority and rights of the Clergy ; nor 
the affii7ing and grieving our fellow-creatures, up- 


| on Chrift's account, either becauſe they are not 


chriſtians at all, or becauſe they do not come up 
to our ſtandard of chriſtianity :.I fay, it is not theſe, 
nor the zeal and reſentment that frequently ſpring 
from them, which Chriſt is glorified by. Some of 


name, but none of them miniſter to Chriſt's praiſe, 
Some of them reflect back great diſhonour upon 
God and Chriſt, with regard to their moral cha- 


ſhewing them to be either wiſe or good. The 


thoſe important truths, which he has publiſhed to 
the world, and to let thoſe truths have their proper 
fluence upon our minds and lives; by changing us 
from diſagreeable and hurtful, to agreeable and 


uleful members of ſociety ; and then we ſhall add 


nuch glory to Chriſt our Lord. F or as he under- 
took to ſave ſinners in this way; ſo when his end 


is thus anſwer d, then it is that Chriſt is glorified 
2 EE „ 


can be glorified by US, As c. Saviour, is, to let the 


and troubleſome for Chriſt, thereby diſturbing the | 
peace and quiet of the neighbourhood in which 


theſe miniſter ſhame and reproach to the chriſtian 


true way to glorify Chriſt is to reflect ſeriouſly upon 


3 


rater ; but none of them add to their praiſe, by 
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by us, Would we, then anſwer the character of 
true chriſtians, and would we bring much glory to 
Cpbriſt, our Maſter and Saviour? let us reform our 
tempers and actions. Let us correct every diſor- 
derly, ſelfiſh, brutal, and inhuman appetite and 
paſſion and bring every thought into captivity to 
Chriſt's law of love. Let us put on ſuch a tem- 
per and behaviour, as will render us a bleſſing to 
all around us; by removing every uneaſineſs and. 
every impediment to their happineſs, and by con- 
tributing all we can to their comfort and felicity. 
In a word, Let Chriſt's goſpel have its due effect 
upon us, by making us good men, and then Chriſt 
will receive much glory from us; we ſhall be The 
glory of Chriſt. If any do enquire of Titus, be is 
my partner and fellow-helper concerning you; or if the 
brethren be enquir d of, they are the meſſengers of the 
churches, and The glory of Chriſt. Thus, having 
gone thro? the ſeveral points which naturally offer d 
themſelves to be confider'd, from the words of 
the text; I ſhall only make a few ſhort remarks 
from the whole, and ſo coclude. And, 
Firſt, I obferve, that tho' the chriſtian ſalvation 
is ſo clearly deſcribed, and ſo evidently ſet forth in 
the goſpel; yet not any thing has been more gene- 
rally miſtaken. Men, yea, chriſtians, have choſen 
any, yea, every other way to ſalvation, than the 
way which Chriſt hath ſhewn and recommended 
to them. They would rather that Chriſt would fave 
them, by ating in them, or by doing, or ſuffering 
for them, or in any other way, than by his putting 
it upon them, to work out their own ſalvation, as d. 
foreſaid. But, alas! none of thoſe ways can poſ- 
ſibly do it. For as their fin and folly, which is 
the ground of divine diſpleaſure, is the produ# of 
their own will and agency; ſo nothing but ſuch 
a repentance and reformation, which is the product 
of their own will and agency alſo, can be the 


ground 
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ground and reaſon of God's mercy and Jovingy 


kindneſs to them. Again, CEN: 
Secondly, J obſerve, that Proteſtantiſm is not a 
juſt ground of confidence, with regard to God's 
favour, For tho' a man ſeperates himſelf from the 
Church of Rome, and joins in communion with a 
reform'd; yet if he retains a vile and diſſagreeable 
temper and conduct, he will be vile and diſſagree- 
able in the eyes of God; his foremention'd refor- 
mation will not qualify him to receive that ſen- 
tence, of, Come ye bleſſed children of my Father, in- 
berit the kingdom prepared for you, &c. nothing leſs 
than a mind and life of love, hke the mind and 
life of that heavenly Father, will qualify us for, 
and entitle us to ſo great a bleſſing. Ir is true, 
Proteſtants have cut of the abſurd principles, enor- 
mous claims, and ſuperſtitious practices of the 
Church of Rome; and thus far they have a juſt 
foundation for glorying; but, alas! this alone is 
but a ſuperficial reformation, which, if it pro- 
ceed no farther, will not avail any thing to fal- 
vation. This is like waſhing the outſide of the cup 
and platter, whilſt the inſide, viz. our tempers 
and actions, are full of rottenneſs and all unclean- 
nels. Would we then be inform'd in good earneſt, 
and in ſuch a manner as that it may be a proper 
foundation of glorying to us; let us take care that 
the goſpel of Chriſt may have its due fes, and 
that the purpoſes of Chriſt's miniſtry be anſwer'd 
upon us. Let us correct every diſorderly appetite / 
and paſſion, and conduct our tempers and actions 
by the law of love, and make our lives ſubſervient 
to the common felicity; and then we ſhall be re- 
form'd, indeed; Then we ſhall anſwer our cha- 
racter, as reform d chriſtian ; yea, we ſhall be The 
glory of Chriſt. Again, | A 
Thirdly, J obſerve, that ſcepticks and infidels have 
no jufs foundation for glorying over, nor inſulting 
chriſtianity, as an abſurd and an unreaſonable pro- 
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poſal made to mankind; becauſe chriſtianity, or 
that which may juſtly and truly be call'd the 
chriſtian ſalvation, is perfectly free from all /uch 
imputations, being founded in the nature and rea- 
_ ſon of things. It is true, the ſchemes of chriſtians 
have been too. often mix'd and compounded of 
ſome true, and ſome abſurd and contraditiory propo- 
ſitions; and this has given too juſt occaſion to un- 
believers to triumph over chriſtianity, as a ridicu- 
* ous thing. But then it ought to be remember'd, 
that nothing is ſtrictly and properly the chriſtian 
Jalvation, but that only which Chriſt proposd to 
fave men by. He never pretended to ſave men in 
any other way, than by engaging them to make 
** themſelves the ſuitable and proper objects of God's 
. mercy and grace; by turning from the evil of their 
ways and bringing forth the fruits of newneſs of 
life. This, and this only, is the chriſtian ſalvation. 
And this is the only way which Chrift propos'd 
to fave ſinners in. And tho? almoſt every ſet of 
chriſtians have ſer up ſomething elſe; which they 
call the way to ſalvation ; and tho' each party 
contends with much hear and zeal for their parti- 
cular ſcheme, and inſiſts upon it, that hat chriſ- 
tianity; yet this cannot, with any colour of juſtice, 
be urg' d by the Unbelievers, in prejudice of the 
chriſtian religion; becauſe, upon a fair enquiry, it 
will appear not to belong to it. With regard to 
any ſcience, the caſe is the ſame. Tt its profeſſors 
make any blunders, lay down falſe principles, or 
draw unjuſt concluſions; theſe are not urg'd, in 
Prejudice of the ſcience itſelf, but are charg'd 
only upon their ſeveral parents, as in juſtice they 
ought to be. And, ſurely, in argument, the ſame 
equity and fairneſs ought to be uſed and allow'd, 
with regard to chriſtianity; as is uſed and allow'd 
to all ſciences whatever. And, therefore, the 
Sceplicts and Unbelievers, if they at any time op- 
poſe chriſtianity, by way of argument, ought not 
+ BAS gp | 3 1 30 
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to blend with it the Aoctrines, and principles, and 
Fancies of men, and argue againſt theſe, as againſt 
chriſtianity z which unfair practiſing will not be 
admitted in any other caſe. Let them take chriſti- 
anity in its native ſimplicity, free from all human 
mixtures and additions ; and then let them find out 
any abſurdity or unreaſonadleneſs, if they can. 1 
have before ſhewn, what is the chriſtian ſalyation, 
or the way which Chriſt propos'd to ſave men in. 
And as this is the only proper expedient, which 
could be effectual to that end; fo it is highly juſt 
and reaſonable, I ſhall not here make myſelf an- 9 
ſwerable for every expreſſion or mode of ſpeech, - 
which may be urg'd from the New Teſtament, in 9 
the preſent caſe ; but this I do inſiſt upon, that 
the chriſtian ſalvation, or the way which Chriſt pro- 
pos'd to ſave men in, 1s ftrickly juſt and rational, 
_ ſuitable to the zature of God, and the nature of man; 
and, therefore, it is highly worthy of all accepta- 
ion. ꝶ 90 ß 
Fourthly and laſtly, T obſerve, tho' a heated paſ- 
ſion, or an indulged appetite, or the like, may miſ- 
lead the underſtandings of men, by which they 
are drawn into a wrong judgment of perſons and 
things; and that tho* by fawning and flaitery, and 
by many other practices, we work upon the weak- 
neſs and vanity of each other by which means we 
gain our ſeveral ends; yet this cannot be the. caſe, 
with reſpect to God; for as his underſtanding can- 
not poſſibly be m/led, ſo there is nothing but the 
love and practice of virtue and true A which 
| can poſſibly render us. worthy of his regard. 
| Let me, then, by way of concluſion, deſire and 
| intreat, that each and every of us, in our ſeveral 
places and callings, may ſo deport ourſelves, as 
that we may be The glory of Chriſt in this life, and, 
after it, may be found worthy to enter into the 
. joy of our Lord. >: 5 
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The Author as the Tract, entitled, 4 
Frienaly Adimomition to M,. Chabb; 
wherein the ſeveral Things com- 
| plained of, in that Admonition, are 
conkidered. 


SIR, 
Have read the Admonition; and tho? I do not 
think your complaints well grounded, yet pre- 
ſuming that they are the produce of kindneſs, 
and intended for mine and the publick good, 
therefore, I return you my hearty thanks. Your 
good wiſhes are the ſame, and, therefore, my obli- 
gations to you muſt be the ſame alſo, whether 
your opinion and repreſentation of my writings 
are jut, or not. And tho? I have hitherto deter- 
min'd not to take notice of any nameleſs tract, be- 
cauſe, I think, it is dealing with an adverſary up- 
on an unequal foot; and tho' I intend to abide by 
this * for the time to come, unleſs ſome- 
thing extraordinary ſhall diſpoſe me to the con- 
trary, yet I have thought proper, upon this oc- 
caſion, to trouble you with a Letter, becauſe I am 
willing to write a few words upon thoſe points 
whichare the grounds of- your complaints ag againſt me. 
The general charge is, how little boncur, how 
Little fervice J have done to the chriftian religion. 
And this negative charge is, in the general, ſup- 
e e * ported 


rted by by complaints of the Gat kind, viz. that 
15 have af cribed too little to faith, to poſpel-or dimances, 


&c. with reſpect to the obtaining Ged's favour, 
And here, if I may be allowed to follow the ex- 


ample of my admoniſher, I may likewiſe take u 
my complaint againſt him, and ſay, that he has 


been too ſparing in this particular, by omitting. 
to complain againſt another perſon, who ſtands 


_ equally chargeably with what I am complained of 
for; one who ſays not a word of faith, or goſpel-. 


ordinances, c. when he was profe fedl treating 


of the grounds of divine favour, or diſpleaſure; 
one whoſe ſayings are likely to do much more 
damage, if any can ariſe from ſuch a procedure, 
than any ſayings of mine can be ſuppoſed to do. 
Malt. xxv. 31. to the end of the chapter. When 
the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, and all the 
Holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the throne 
of his glory. And before him ſhall be gathered all na- 
tions, and be fball jeparate them one from another, &s 
a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep from the goats. And 
he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right-hand, but the goats 
on the left. Then ball the King ſay unto wa on 
his right-hand, Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world, For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was 4 
ranger, and ye took me in. Naked, and ye cloath- 
ed ne; I was fick, and ye viſited ne; I was in 


fon,” and ye came unto me, Then ſhall the wr, 


anfoer him, ſaying, Lord, when jaw we thee an hun- 


gred, and fed thee £ or thirſty, and gave thee arink * = 


When ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and took thee in * or 
naked, and cloathed ther? Or when ſaw we thee ſick, 


or in priſon, and came unto thee? And the King ſhall 
anſwer and ſay unto them, verily I ſay unto you, ina 


winch as ye have done it unto-one of the leaſt of theit 
my ye have done it unto me, Then ſhall he 
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ſay alſs unto them on the left-hand, Depart from ne, 
ye curſed, into everlaſiing fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me no meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me no drink; 
1 was a ftranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
. ye cloathed me not; fick and in priſon, and ye viſited 
ane not. Then fhall they alſo anſwer him, faying, Lord, 
when ſaw we thee an hungred, or athirſt, or a ſtranger, 
or naked, or fick, or in priſon, and not miniſter unto 
thee * Then ſhall he anfwer them, ſaying, Verily, 
T ſay unto you, inaſmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
leaſt of theſe, ye did it not to me. And theſe ſhall go 
away into everlaſting puniſhment , but the righteous 
into life eternal. The words I have here cited are a 
diſcourſe of our Saviour's, in which he gives an 
account of the J judgment, of the grounds of di- 
vine favour, or diſpleaſure, and of the righteous 
ſentefices which will be pronounced upon men, ac- 
cCording as they have rendered themſelves the ſuit- 
able and proper objects of reward, or puniſhment. 
And this diſcourſe, ſurely, affords a large ſubject 
for my admoniſher to Have exercifed his complain- 
ing talent upon. He might, fr/t, have obſerved 
the perſonal charafter of him that ſpake, viz. that 
he was conſtituted to be a light to the world, or a 
fure guide to eternal happineſs ; by repreſenting 
to, and preſſing upon men whatever was abſe/utely 
neceſſary, and would effectually ſecure to them the 
love and favour of God. Secondly, My admont- 
ſher might have obſerved what the /ubjef? was, 
which the ſpeaker profeſſedly undertook to treat 
of, viz. the laſt judgment, the grounds upon which 
the Judge will act, and the ſentence which he will 
paſs upon all men accordingly. And, from hence, 
he might have argued, in his own way, that for 
ſuch à perſon, upon ſuch an occaſion, to take no no- 
tice of faith, or goſpel- ordinances, of his own me- 
Tits, and the like, and to declare plain virtue, hu- 
i, 5 manitys 
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0 and chariey the ground of ;God's n | 
and the want of theſe the ground of his d iſplea- 
ſure, muſt be prodigious neglect indeed; a neglect, 
that is not very boxourable, very ſerviceable, or ra- 
ther, which is d;/ſboxourable and diſſerviceable to the 
chriſtian religion, and, therefore, ought to be com- 
Plained of. Now, for my admoniſher to paſs it 
over in filence, when, if any miſchief could ariſe 

to mankind from a diſcourſe of this kind, this, 
ſurely, muſt be more igjurious than any writings 
of mine can poſſibly be; and to ſingle out me, to 
lodge his complaints againſt, I think, is an in- 
ſtance of partiality, or at leaſt a manifeſt noglect in 
my admoniſher. But to return. 

The faults or errors complained of are of vo 
kinds, viz. exceſs and defect. Thoſe of exceſs are, 
that I aſcribe 4 much to reaſon, or the natural ca- 
pacities of men, to know and do their duty; and 
too much to virtue, humanity, and charity, in render- 
ing men acceptable and well-pleaſing to God. 
The errors, or faults of defeft, are conſequences 
drawn from the foremention'd exceſles, namely, 
that I aſcribe to little to revelation, and to divine 
aſſiſtance, in the knowledge and practice of our 

duty, and t little to faith, to goſpel-ordinances, 

and to the ſufferings and death of Chrift, with re- 
; gard to God's favour and the divine acceptance. 
WW Thele, I think, are the ſum of what is charged 
| upon me; and, in ſpeaking to each of theſe, I 
think, I ſhall conſider all that my admonither has 
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N complained phe: nd, ; 
Firſ?, A fault, or error of exceſs, which is d | 
upon me, is, that I aſcribe 200 much to reaſon, or 


the natural capacities of men, to know and do 
their duty. Here I ſhall take for granted, as be · 
ning clſcyhere proved, the following propofition, 
: VIZ. that God is abſolutely wiſe and good, This 
. * admitted, it will follow, chat God will not 
| | * ) - © mn_ 
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require or expelt the performance of any thing, us 
duty, from any creature, but what is proper for 
him to require of ſuch a creature, and what is fit 
for that creature to perform, conſidering his abi. 
-lities, his condition, and circumſtances in life. I 
ſay, this will unavoidably follow, if the foremen- 
tioned propoſition be admitted; becauſe to act 
otherwiſe is abſolutely inconſiſtent with that cha- 
racter; that is, if God ſhould require any thing, 
as duty, from a creature, which was unf for him 
to require, or the creature to perform, conſidering 
his abilities, circumſtances, and condition in life; 
this would be ſevere, arbitrary, and unkind, and, 
conſequently, be abſolutely inconſiſtent with 25, 
dom and goodneſs. Now, if this be the truth of the 
caſe, which, I imagine, my admoniſher, notwith- 
ſtanding all his complaints, will not venture to 
dem, then, it will follow that nothing can be a 

man's duty, but what comes within the reach of 
his intellectual faculty to diſcover, and his ative 
faculty to perform. Whether we conſider him 
Standing, or fallen, it alters not the caſe; becauſe, 
as his abilities, his circumſtances, or condition in 
life change, ſo his duty changes with them. And, 
therefore, if there be any change in the natural 
abilities of man by the yall of Adam, then, a change 
of his duty will unavoidably follow ; becauſe, as I 
obſerved above, nothing in the nature and reaſon 
of the thing, with my admonifner's leave, can 
be a man's duty, but what comes within the reach 
of his intellectual faculty to diſcover, and his active 
faculty to perform; every thing elſe being amrea- 
fonable and unjuſt, when it is conſidered as his #zty. 
If it ſhould be ſaid that Adam fell from a ſtate 
of innocence into a ſtate of apoſtacy, and that this 
fall muſt make a conſiderable change of his abilt- 
ties: I anſwer, If this be admitted, then, it will 
follow that, as his abilities decreaſed, his duty de- 
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creaſed 
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"greaſed in proportion. But how does it appear 
that his abilities muſt ſuffer ſuch a change by the 
loſs of his innocence ? Man, like all other crea- 
tures, muſt be innocent, when called into being, 
ſince *tis abſurd to ſuppoſe that any creature can 


be a criminal, antecedent to its exiſtence, or that it 
ſhould become a criminal by its beginning to be; 
becauſe exiſtence to every creature is the effect of 


the power and will of another. And as man was 
made an innocent creature, which was the caſe of 


ſtones and trees, which were equally free from fauit 


as well as man; ſo he was likewiſe made a moral 
agent, which rendered him capable of becoming a 
criminal, by being in a capacity of acting agreeably 
or contrary to that rule of action, by which he 


ought to conduct his behaviour. Man tranſereſſed 


that rule, and loſt his innocence; but what has 
this to do with his abilities? His intellectual and 
active faculties were not deſtroyed by his tranſ- 


greſſion, but continued the ſame after his fall, as 
before it. Man, it is true, was, from his make and 


conſtitution, liable to abuſe his faculties; but it 
will not follow from thence, that by his tranſ- 


_ preſſion he would 4% the v/e of them ; the con- 


trary to which is true, becauſe we all experience in 


ourtelves thoſe faculties of intelligence and acti- 


vity, which Adam was created with; which facul- 
ties, as they were placed in us by our Creator to 


diſcover to us our duty, and to render us capable of 


performing it, ſo, if rightly uſed and attended to; 
they are ſufficient for that purpoſe ; and to ſup» 
poſe the contrary is to charge God fool;fply, by re- 


preſenting him, as providing means not ſufficient 


to reach the end they are directed to. And as 
man is thus naturally qualified to know and do his 


duty, ſo he may do it with eaſe and ' certainty, 


Duty, ſurely, is not ſuch a ffrange, myſterious, ont of 
the way thing, as ſome would repreſent it to be, 
| | | neither 
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neither is God ſuch an unkind and ungenerous Go- 


vernour, as to lay a trap for his creatures, by 
making that. their duty which is exceeding difficult 
to be known, and which they are in very great 
danger not to come at the knowledge of; much 
leſs will he make that their duty which is above 
their ability to diſcover or perform, for, then, he 
mult be a hard and, cruel Maſter, indeed. And, 
here, I would beg my admoniſber to conſider what 
a compliment he is paying to his kind Creator, 
by repreſenting, or inſinuating, at leaſt, that he 
makes man's duty ſo myſterious and great, as that 
it is exceeding difficult, yea, above his ability, to 
know, or do. This, ſurely, reflects diſhonour 
upon God's moral character, becauſe ſuch a con- 
duct is unworthy of a wiſe and good being. Thus, 
I have ſhewn what J aſcribe to man, viz. an ability 
to know and do his duty. And this, I think, is 
not too much, becauſe it is not only what he is, but 
what, in reaſon, he ought to be poſſeſſed of; for, 
if he had any thing leſs than this, he would have 
zo little; too little for God's honour and his own 
ſafety, or rather too little to render him an account- 
able creature, becauſe he ought not, in reaſon, to 
be accountable for thoſe things which are above 
his ability to know, or do. And, from the fore- 
mentioned error or fault of exceſs, I am, 
-- Secondly, By way of conſequence, charged with 79 | 
errors or faults of defect, viz. that I aſcribe oo little 
 givine revelation, with reſpect tothe knowledge of our 
duty; and 700 little to divine afſiftance, with reſpect to 
1 
a 


the practice of it. As to divine revelation, I obſerve, 
that tho man's intellectual faculty qualifies him 
to diſcover and know his duty, yet he is liable to - 
neglef or lay aſide the uſe of it, and to commit | 
himſelf to other guides to direct him, in matters 
of religion; and this renders him very liable to be 
milled. And as mankind are, thus, liable to lay 
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aſide the uſe of their reaſon, ſo this was mani- 


feſtly the caſe, in fact. The Pagan world were ſo 


far from ing, and following their reaſon, in mat- 
ters of religion, that, on the contrary, they acted 
againſt it, being under the direction of oracles, and 
priefts, and men who 5 to have communica- 
sien with the gods; ſo that their barbarous, ſtupid, 
and burdenſome religion was fo far from being the 


reſult of reaſon, or of the defer7s of it; that it was 


introduced by men's laying afide their reaſon in 


matters of religion, and ſubſtituting pretended re. 


velations in its ſtead. And as this was the cafe, 
with reſpect to the Pagan world, ſo, ſurely, it was an 
inſtance of divine kindneſs, and exceeding uſeful and 
advantageous to mankind, for God to give them a 
revelation, whereby to deliver them from the Bondage 
and corruption of all pretended revelations, and tore- 
ſtore them to their menly liberty, by reducing them 
to the right uſe and exerciſe of their reaſon in mat 


ters of religion. And this was plainly the caſe of the 


cbriſtian revelation, the uſe of which was not ſo much 


to ſuperſede or ſupply the defects of our natural 


faculties, as to call us back to a right uſe of them, 
by laying before us a rule of action, which was 


our duty, independent of, and antecedent to that 
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revelation, and which our reaſon approves and juſti- 


fies; by fer, ar; a mode of worſhip free from 
that load of abominable ſuperſtitions, which was 


very injurious to the Pagan world; and by repre- 


ſenting to us the certain conſeguences of a good or bad 


life, with reſpect to divine favour, or diſpleaſure, 


thereby to engage our paſſions, our deſires, our hopes 


and fears in the intereſt of religion. This, I think 
is the ſtate of the caſe, with reſpect to the chriſti- 


an revelation; the giving of which, as it is a ve 
great inſtance of God's kindneſs and good- will to 
mankind, fo it is highly uſeful and beneficial to 


them. Thus, have I ſhewn what I aſcribe to re- _ 


velation; and, I think, I have not aſcribed 7:9 lit. 
— ; ile, 
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tle, becauſe, if I ſhould aſcribe more, it might be 
too much: too much for the honour of God, and 
for the comfori and /afety of mankind. For if re. 
velation is ſo 4b/olutely neceſſary, as that man's duty 
cannot be diſcover'd without it, then, ſurely, far 
the greateſt part of mankind muſt be in a deplorable 

condition, indeed. The chriſtian revelation was 
not given, till a multitude of ages were paſt: and, 
ſince it has been given, it has been far from pre- 
wailing all over the world. And, therefore if man, 
by his condition in nature upon the fall of Adam, 
was unqualified to know, and, conſequently, to do 
his duty, then, the multitudes of mankind, who 
have been deftizue of revelation, muſt be wholly 
unaccountable, ſo far as their incapacity extends, 
or elſe they, muſt be in a damnable ftate, beyond all 
poſſibility of relief, for any thing we can ſee to 
the contrary. For tho' man be conſidered as un- 
der a natural incapacity, yet, I take it, he is not 
ſuppos'd to be free from gui// on that account, 
upon my admonuiſber's principles, and, therefore, 
he lies open to the heavy diſpleaſure of Almighty 
God. But this is a doctrine as abſurd in itſelf, as 
diſbonourable to God, and as uncomfortable to man- 
kind, as the doctrine of ab/olute election and reproba- 
tion: it being equally the ſame to a man, whether 
his damnation be the effect of an abſolute decree, or 
of his Belpleſs condition in nature, which it was not 
in his power to prevent, or deliver himſelf from. 
And this I would particularly recommend to the 
conſideration of my admoniſber; becauſe, I am per- 
ſuaded, he would not caſt ſuch difbonour- upon his 
kind Creatar, it he ſaw what his principles, in the 
iſſue, would anavoidably lead to. And tho? he may 
poſſibly think to preſs me hard upon this head, by 
urging quotations out of the writings of Mr. Locke 
and Dr. Clarke, for whom, he may well ſuppoſe, I 
have the higheſt veneration; yet, if it be pores 4 
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ſhould ſubmit my judgment to their authority, in 


this 1 beg leave to be excuſed. And, if choſe 


gentlemen have urged the neceſſity of a revelation, 
from the znſufficiency of men's natural faculties to : 
diſcover their duty, I muft take the liberty to 
diſſent from them, upon the grounds I have before 
laid down. As to the ſtate of the Pagan world, 
this, I think, is plainly againſt them becauſe the 
cauſe of the Pagans miſcarriages, in matters of 
religion, was not the inſufficiency of reaſon, but 
it was their negledbing and laying that aſide, and 
giving themſelves up to be conducted by prieſts, 
and oracles, and pretended revelations. Again, 
Thirdly, The other error or fault of dee, ſup- 
poſed to follow, by conſequence, from the fore 
mentioned error or fault of exceſs, is, that I aſcribe 
too little to divine aſſiſtance, with reſpect to the prac- 
tice of our duty. Whartl have ſaid of this matter 
is moſtly contained in my Examination of Mr. 
Barclay's Principles, and in my -Reply to Mr. 
Beaven's Defence of him ; wherein I have allowed 
„that God may ſometimes kindly interpoſe, and 
« by a ſupernatural operation, bring to men's 
view ſuch uſeful truths, as they, thro' ſloth, 
« bigotry, or ſome other impediment, are ignorant 
„ of, or do not attend to: and likewiſe that God 
% may, by thoſe operations, preſent ſuch motives 
«© to men's minds as are neceſſary to excite to good 
c actions, ſtill leaving them perfectly at liberty 
* as moral agents, whether they will hearken to 
* and follow, or reject thoſe wholeſome councels 
as he, by ſuch ſupernatural operations, or by 
the written word, is pleaſed to lay before them. 
Page 4. of my Reply to Mr. Beaven. Thus far 1 
have allowed; but this my admoniſher complains of 
as too little: tho”, I think, he is miſtaken, becauſe, 
if I had allowed more, it would have been 700 
nuch; too much for man to remain a morel agent, 
i | or 
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or an accountable creature, or a proper object of 
reward, or puniſbment; ſeeing more than I have 
allowed above would have been inconſiſtent with 
human liberty. Every action in which man is pro- 
perly a moral agent, for which he is accountable, 
and which renders him the proper object of reward 
or puniſhment, muſt, in the nature of the thing 
be the effe# and produce of man's will and agency, 
and notof the will and agency of another. And, there 
fore, if more were aſcribed to the influence of the Spi- 
rit, with reſpect to the performance of man's duty, 
than I have allowed above, it would be too much. 
But, here, my admoniſher returns upon me by 
obſerving, that I aſcribe nothing to the Spirit, 
with reſpect to the heart and affeFions of men, 
which he looks upon to be the main point. By the 
heart and affections I underſtand the /ame thing; 
for if my admoniſber means otherwiſe, then, I do 
not underſtand him. However, I ſhall conſider 
the heart and affections as the ſame, the affections 
being ſuppoſed to be ſeated in, or to ſpring from 
that part of man's body, which is called the heart. 
The affections are to be conſider'd, as parts and 
branches of the human compoſition, or. as ſome- 
thing which fows from it: and theſe are called into 
' exerciſe, or into being, by objets from without, 
which are differently, and at different times, pre- 
| ſented to the mind. And each affection is ſtronger 
or weaker from ſomething different in the compoſi- 
tion and conſtitution of each creature. = 
Thus, love and Hatred, hope and fear, joy and 
ferrow, and the like, are either called into exerciſe, 
or into being, by objects from without, which 
either ſtrike and awaken thoſe affections, or elſe 
give being to them. And each of theſe affections 
is ſtronger, or weaker, according to the conſtitulion 
of each creature, or as they have been check'd or 
indulg'd by that creature, One affection may 
12 ee likewiſe 
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f likewiſe take place of, and ſapplant another oppo · 
ſite to it; thus, the ſame object which appears 
N agreeable to day, and ſo excites the affection of love 
ö may to morrow, when taken in a different view, 
5 appear diſagreeable, and excite the contrary affecti- 
on, viz. hatred. And as the affections are excited 
by objects from without, ſo theſe objects are pre- 


* 


ſented to the mind different ways, viz. by the ſenſes 

by man's own reflections, by another agent, or the 
like. Thus, I may repreſent to a man the evil he 

» MW will draw upon himſelf by the performance of this 

or that action; and this may awaken his fear, and be 

7 WW acheckorreftraint upon him, with regard to the 

n performance of that action. And, in ſuch a caſe, I 
, may, in a ſecondary and leſs proper ſenſe, be ſaid to 
CE 
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influence the man's heart and affections,” and to | 
; work a change in him, when, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, | 
lan no more than barely an iꝝſtrument, in bringing i 
I thoſe ideas or objects to his view, which, by his con- 
8 ſidering and reflecting upon them, were the ground | 
7 and reaſon of his change. And, here, my reader 
. will eaſily diſcern how far J allow the Spirit of God 9 
d may work upon the hearts and affections of men, | 
2 = 012. by bringing to their view ſuch objects as are | 
0 proper to excite their affections, ſtill leaving them | 
t, as much at liberty to attend to, or reject what is 
e thus offered. as they are, when thoſe objects are | 
er preſented to the mind any other way, or by any o- ij 
i- W 7her agent or inſtrument. © And, here, I Core 

1 do not aſcribe 700 litile to the ſpirit of God, with _ iſ 


id reſpect to the performance of man's duty, becauſe, 
©, il 1 aſcribe more, it will be 700 much. For if God 
ch ſhould fo far -interpoſe, as to raiſe or change the 
ſe affections of men, abſtractedly from any objef?s from 
ns F without, tho' this ſuppoſition is an abſurdity, be. 
of 'F cauſe every affection ſuppoſes ſome object which -- 
or it is exerciſed upon, and ſuppoſe ſuch affections ing 
are the prings of action in man, then, man is a 
Er 1 b mere 
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mere machine; he loves, and deſires, and acts be 
notes not what, nor why; or rather, he does not 
love, nor deſire, nor act at all, but ſome other 
loves, and deſires, and 448 in him. And, 
conſequently, man is nat a moral agent, is not ac- 
countable, is ot 2 proper object of reward, or 
puniſhment, at leaſt, in all thoſe caſes in which 
| the Spirit of God inter paſes, as aforeſaid. Beſides, 
if the hearts arid affections of men, by their condj- 
tibn, in nature are evil, which evil it was not in 
their power to prevent, nor to free themſelves from; 
and it this evil expoſes them to the diſpleaſure of 
Almighty God, then, the calc is the ſame to man- 
Kind, as if their ftate had been determined by an 
abſolute decree. For as every man, from his condi- 
tion in nature, mult of courſe, be a bad man, ex- 
except Ged interpoſes and changes his heart and 
_ affections; ſo every man, that is bad, would be- 
come good, if God would interpole and change his 
2 as aforeſaid. Goodneſs or badneſs in men, up- 
on this principle, is not a matter of choice or election 
in them; but one man is bad by or from his con- 
dition in nature, and another is good by God's in- 
terpofing and changing his heart and affections. 
But this doctrine reflects great diſbonour upon our 
kind Creator, and, therefore ſurely, is not the 
truth of the caſe. Again, 
'  Fourthly, My other error or fault of exceſs i is, 
chat I aſcribe 700 much to virtue, humanity and 
charity, with reſpe& to God's favour and accep- 
_ tance. And here, again, I ſhall take for granted 
the propoſition I mentioned above, viz. that God 
is abſolutely wiſe and good. This being allowed, 
it will follow, that he will not love nor hate, re- 
ward nor puniſh any perſon, upon any other account 
than his being the ſuitable and proper object of 
his approbation, or averſion; becauſe to love or 


hate, reward or Puniſh, * any other motive, 
is 
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k Gilg it ſelf, and ! is che fect ata 
or vieiouſneſs,' and therefore, is abſolutely inconſif-" 
rent with the character of the” divine Being! The 
queſtion; ' then, is, what is it that makes a man a 
lovely creature, and thereby renders him a proper 
object of divine regard? And this, I ſay, is vir- 
tue, humanity, and charity; or, in other words, 


it is the putting on ſuch a temper of mind and 


ſuch a behaviour, as becomes us as men, which ren- 
ders us worthy of the favour of Ged. Man is a 
dependent creature, who owes himſelf and all his 
enjoyments to the Benevolence of his kind Creator, 
to whom he cannot poſſibly make any grateful re- 
turn of kindneſs again; ſo that the ſome of his 
duty to God is love * thankfulneſs, and this in- 
cludes in it his duty to his neighbour, Which is 
the fulfilling of the-law; ſeeing true love and thank- 
fulneſs to God conſiſts in having a juſt ſence of his 
goodneſs upon our minds, and in its uſing the 
benefits he beſtowon us, to anſwer the wi/e and good 


end for which they were given, vi. the common 
good. The common felicity, and therein the Honour ' 


and glory of God, is the grand defign of the preſent 
ſyſtem of things, and the great end which our 
kind Creator had in view, in calling this world in- 
to being. And as man was deſigned and con- 
ſtituted to be a ſharer in, and a contributer to the 
common tranquility; ſo when he has ſuch a Juſt 
ſenſe of his Creator's goodneſs, as becomes a prin- 
2 of action in him, and diſpoſes him carefully 
uſe the benefits he receives, in anſwering the 
wiſe and kind purpoſe of the'benefaFor, by — p 
buting to the well-being of the reſt of his fellows! 
creatures, and by introducing; as much © happineſs: 
into the creation as he can; this is true love, true 
tbankfulneſs, and is what will render him truly lave- 


y and valuable in the fight of God. For tho e- 


r virtuous _ man I and will * 


* 
— 
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on all proper occaſions, publickly to acknowledgs 
= benefits he receives, to the ral of the donor; 
yet theſe acknowledgments are not love or grati- 
and which teo often are ſeperated from them. 
Theſe acknowledgments, theſe calves of our lips, 
e no more than an guttwerd profeſſion of loye and 
nankfulneſs, or, at moſt, the lower kind of fruits 
of them. By theſe acknowledgments we tell A 
mib God, or rather tell one another, that we are 
loving and thankful. But thele, conſidered ab- 
. firaftedly, are far from being love or tha 


akiulneſs 
itſelf, becauſe the contrary may take place in us, 
notwithſtanding thoſe profeſſions. And, there- 
fore, when a man has /uch @ ſence of his Creator's 
goodneſs, upon his mind, as engages him to em- 

ploy the benefits he receives, to anſwer the wiſe 
and good end for which they were given; this is 
true love and gratitude, and will render a man a 
thouſand-fold more valuable in himſelf, and more 
acceptable to God, than all the moſt pompous 

numerous compliments which he can poſſibly pay 
to him. As to prayer, whether we conſider it, as 

aà folema addreſs to God for the good things we 

want, or for the continuance of thoſe we already 
.enjoy, whether, for the removing the evils we 
fuffer, or for the preventing thoſe we fear; in all 
thoſe views, it is, ſtrictly and properly, a duty we 
owe-to:. exx/elves, like as it is our duty to labour 
far our daily bread, and to uſe all proper means 
to procure the great end of being to ourſelves, 
vixæ. our Brent and fatare happineſs. And, there- 
fore, as far as prayer is fab/erviexwto render us 
the proper objects of divine regard, by rendering 
us worily of the benefits we pray ſor, and is a 
means to the obtaining of them; ſo far it is a he- 
ait to us, and may, in 2 ſecondary and leſs pro- 

Per ſenſe, be ſaid to render us acceptable to ne 

3 | ; 5 - . 
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| 1 ay; it gy render us acceptable to God, not upon 
its own account, conſidered abſtractedly, as prayer, 
but as it is a means to produce in us ſuch a femper 


and conduf3, as renders us truly lovely and va- 
luable in the eyes of our Maker. Thus, I have 
| ſhewn what I aſcribe to virtue, humanity, and cha- 


g rity; and, I think, I did not aſcribe too much, be- 
ö cauſe, if I had aſcribed leſs, it would have been 
| too little ; too little for God's Bonour, for if he does 
: not love and accept the virtuous human charitable 

l man, he cannot be a wiſe and a good being. Again, 

| Fiſibh, One of the faults or errors of defect 

| which I am charged with, and which is urged, - 

| by way of conſequence, from the foregoing error 

; or fault of exceſs, is, that I aſcribe 4% lte to 


faith. By faith I ſuppoſe my admoniſnier muſt 
mean an aſſent to this general propoſition, viz. 
that the chriſtian revelation is of a divine original, 
or elſe ſome particular propoſition or propofitions ÞK 
contained under that gl ſuch as, that eas | 
is the Chriſt, and the like. Upon which I obſerve, | 
that aſſent, as it is ſimply an act or judgment of 
the mind ariſing from proper evidence, is the 
ſame, and renders a man equally valuable in 2/7 
caſes; becauſe the ground of affent is not the good- 
neſs or badneſs, or the greater or leſs importance 
of the ſubject to which the propoſition affented to 
relates, but only the /rength of the evidence upon 
which the ruth of the propoſition a or is 
ſuppoſed to depend. But tho” aſſent, in all cafes, 
is the fame ; yet the !ruths of propoſitions aſſent- 
ed to may be very different, and of much greater 
concern to mankind in one Caſe than in another. 
That the while is equal to all its parts is a propoſi- 
tion of very little concern to mankind ; but, that 
good men will be happy, and bad men miſerable in 
another world, are propoſitions, the truth of which 
: Nearly concerns us all; becauſe it lies upon us to 
J take 
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and all proper eee to guard againſt the one, 
and to ſecure the other, that is, to become good 
znen; ſeeing it is goodneſs which entitles us to 
the oy and ſecures us from the other. Now, 
ſo far as any revelation or any propoſitions con- 
rain'd-in it are fub/ervient to gooaneſs, and do real- 
Iy diſpoſe us to it; fo far faith in theſe propoſiti- 
ons is ſerviceable to us, and, may tho' in an impro- 
per ſenſe, be ſaid to render us acceptable to God, 
not upon the account of any intrinſicł worth or 
value in faith itſelf, conſidered as faith or an act 
of aſſent, but as it has been /ub/ervient to good- 
neſs; which'goodnelſs alone, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 
what renders us acceptable to our Maker; be- 
cauſe a good man will be equally valuable in him 
ſelt, and acceptable to God, whether faith be in- 
= troductive to his goodneſs, or not; juſt as health 
= will be equally: valuable, whether it be procured 
or {preſerved by this or that means. And, there- 
fore, as it is right to render to faith its due; ; io, 
ſurely, it muſt be wrong to render to it more than 
its due. If the belief of a judgment to come has 
an influence upon my temper and actions, and 
changes them for the better, faith is inſtrumentally 
a benefit to me; but if faith has no ſuch in- 
fuence, which influence depends upon my own 
will, chen, it is of no advantage to me at all. 
And, in this caſe, if J am influenced and wrought 
| upon, it is not faith, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but the ch. 
Jett of faith, or the propoſition or truth aſſented 
toß which is the ground and reaſon of my change; 
and it is the change ilſelf, and not the way and means 
by which it is brought about, that renders me ac- 
_ ceptable to God. Thus, I have ſhewn what 1 
aſcribe to faith ; and, I think, I have not aſcribed 
200 little, becauſe, if I had aſcribed more, it would 
have been ioo much, as being more than it has a 
File to, or ban the /criptures aſcribe to it. "Fac or 
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tho? faith is ſpoken of there with great applauſe, 
yet this was not, on the account ot any iutrinſick 
worth or value in the thing itſelf, but of that vir- 
ue and goodneſs which it was highly {ubſervient to. 
The Bible, when it ſpeaks of and conſiders: faith, 
abſtrafedly from that influence which it ſomerimes- | 
has upon men's actions, pronounces it perfect 
emptineſs or nothing. Thus, St. Paul ſaich of him 
ſelf, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. To have all faith, ſo that I 
could remove mountains, and have ub charily, I am 
nothing. And, here, I think, it may be juſtly pre- 
ſumed, that the faith of St. Paul was truly ortho- 
dax, and ſufficiently ſtrong, as being founded upon 
clear and convincing evidence; and yet St. Paul 
declares, that his ſtrong. entladen faiths, when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly, was nothing; that is, it would 
not be of any ſervice to him, with reſpect to the 
obtaining God's favour. Now, ſuppoſing the 
Apoſtle's words, in the text above, ſnould be 
tranſpoſed, and be read thus, And the'- I baue 4 
charity, aud have no faith, I am nothing. z. this, I 
think, would expreſs. my admoniſher's principles. 
But, ſurely, it is not the /rutþ of the caſe; for as 
charity is truly valuable in itſelf, ſo it diſpoſes 
Almighty God, to cover or overlook a multitude of 
uch faults, or rather defects, as the want of faith, 
at moſt, can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be. Again, 
ach, Another error or fault of defect charg 
upon me, and which is ſuppoſed to follow, by way 
conſequence, from the laſt mentioned error of ex- 
ceſs, is, that I aſcribe 200 little to goſpel-ordinances. ; 
And, here, I obſerve, that as experience abun- - 
dantiy ſhews mankind to be much diſpaſed to cere- 
monies and external obſervances, there being 
ſomething pompious in them which ſtrikes and = 
tects our ſenſes ; ſo in the chriſtian revelation there 
is proviſion of this kind, by the appointment of 
a few ceremonies or inſtiurions, which are plain and 
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. Simple In themſelves, the leaſt terthenſome the 
moſs inſtructive to us; and theſe are e preſeribed, f 
not as taxes upon mankind, but to diſpoſe them 
to virtue and goodneſs in the uſe of them, and to 
prevent their running into burdenſome and burtful 
ſuperſtitions; and, as tar as they are ſubſervient to 
theſe ends, ſo far they are »/ef#/ and valuable to 
us, and, in an improper ſenſe, may be ſaid to ren- 
der us acceptable to God, as they are ſubſervient to 
that virtue and goodneſs which; in truth and reality, 
does ſo. And as every good man ought to attend 
on thoſe, as means to ffrengthen and eftabliſh him- 
ſelf in virtue and goodneſs, and to preſerve decency 
and order in the chriſtian church; ſo, on the other 
ſide; heought not to make theuſe of theſe the ground 
of his confidence in God's favour, becauſe it is not 
the uſe of them, conſidered abſtractedly, but it is 
that virtus and goodneſs, to which theſe are ſub- 
om, that renders him acceptable to his Maker. 
Thus, I have ſhewn what I aſcribe to poſpel-ordi- 
nunces; and herein, I think, T have not aſcribed 
700 little, becauſe, if I had aſcribed more, it would 
have been #0: much; by raiſing the value of theſe - 
above their worth. and above the value which the 
goſpel ſets upon them. Thus, Cal. v. 6. In Jeſus 
Chriſt neither circumciſion nor uncircumciſion availeth 
any. thing,” but faith, which worketh by, or is pro- 
ductive of, love. Rom. it. 23. For fx me ct 
| rity prafiteth if thou keep the low; but if thou be 4 
breaker of the law, thy circumciſion is made uncircum- 
cion. Which is as much as if the Apoſtle had 
ſaid ; thou, being a Jew, valueſt thyſelf u upon thy 
being circumciſed , and, verily, whilft thy eircum- 
ciſion is an argument to thee to keep the law, and 
leads thee to the practice of thy dwy, ſo far and 
in that reſpect, it is profitable to thee ; but if a 
ſenſe of thy being circumciſed has no ſuch effect or 
influence upon thee, and thou, . "i 
0 
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ef rang, the lato, * is the ſame to thee 
as if thou hach ſt net been circumeifed. Thy bes 
ing CO er 1 from tlie 
taflueuct it m and ought to have upon th 
—— 18 1 0 value. on as this ig oper 
with refpe&@ to circumciſion; which is allowed to be 
an ordinance of divine inſtituion; fo the caſe is the. 
_ fame, witk refpe& to all other Miluliuus. For as 
they are directed to ſome good end, ſo they are no 
farther valuable than as the nadus to that end; 
and no man is valuable for their ſakes, bur for the 
fake of that goodn:fs which thay are introductive to. 


Again, 


ere and 25 The Ecker rer or fans of 
dees charged upon me, and which is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to follow front the above error or fault of 
exceſs; is, that I aſcribe 40 litile to the death am 
falferingr of Chrift. Upon which I obſerve; that 
as Chriſt came on purpoſe to promote and ſet for- 
ward the ſaldation f mankend; fo it was fit and pro- 
= that he ſhould 2s and 2 whatever was ne- 
for the attainment of that valuable end. 

And as the laying down his life willingly and chear- 
fully, in this eauſe, was the frongeft proof he could 
ive that he was not an impoſter, but was in ear- 
neſt in What he pretended to; fo it was proper 
thar he ſhould lay down his life, when called to it, 
and thereby give this convinring videxte of the 
truth and importance of that ieflimony which he 
then delivered to che world. And as he propoſed 
to manleind the breaking off their ſins by repen- 
tance, and returning to the love and practice of 
virtue and govdnelſs, as the only en pe, to reſtore 
them to divme favour ; ſo his un up his pre- 
ſent caſe, pleaſure, and profit, yea, and life itlelf, 
when it became ſubſer vient to the ublick good, 
wobich was his caſe,” was the moſt lively and — 


9 and "e of that virine and goodneſs 
. ” which 
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which he recommended to, and preſſed upon 
mankind. Andi as a ſenſe does the death and ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt, when conſider'd.in eth tboſe views, 
has a feudenq to lead us to the love and practice 
-of virtue and goodnels ; ſo when we are wrought 
pon by it, | then, theſe may truly be ſaid to be the 
mneans of our ſalvation; and we map, in an improper 
or figurative ſenſe, according to the language of 
the ſeripture, be ſaid to be ſaved by them; tho*ſtrict- 
Iy and properly, in this caſe, it is a man's virtue 
and goodneſs, which the ſufferings: and death of 
Chriſt may highly tend to promote, which 1s. the 
ground of God's favour to him. Thus, * haye 
hewed what I aſcribe to the ſufferings and death of 
Chiift;. and, I chink, I have not aſcribed 100 little, 
| becauſe, if_I-had alcribed more, it would have 
been 100 much ; too much for God's Honour, and 
the truth of. the caſe will admit. For 
8 s the lite, and ſufferings, and death of one perſon, 
when conſidered alHtractediy, cannot poſſibly render 
another perſon more or leſs valuable or diſagrecable; 
ſo God will love or hate,.. reward. or puniſh every 
man for what is perſonally. lovely. or hateful in him, 
and not for What! is lovely or hateful in che Fan 
9 another. 
Lam very N that the ground of , divine, A 
| ceftanceis a point of the utmoſt concern to mankind, 
and that it ought to be handled with the greateſt 
caution; and exattneſs. .. And, therefore, as, on the 
ane, fide, nothing ought to be ſuppreſſed which. is ab- 
Jalute neceſſary," and which, for its own ſake, renders 
men truly; acceptable and 'well- pleaſing to God; ſo 
on the ober fide, nothing ought to be added to, or 
made the grounds of divine acceptance, but what 
in truth and reality, does upon its wr - account, 
and for its oi ate, render men the ſuitable. and 
proper objects of divine regard: bucauſe every 
f Thing £ ſhort of this is, at mal but means and wy 
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0 chat which is the ground of divine acceptance, 
F and not the thing itſelf, and, therefore; ought 
; never to be conſidered as ſuch. Beſides, the 
. making thoſe things the grounds of divine accep- 
tance, which, in truth, are no more than men 
. or helps to it, is of the moſt dangerous conſequente 
| to mankind z becauſe this is to ſew. pillows: 10 all 
f arm holes, and to lay a falſe foundation for hope and ö 
comfort, which vicious men are too apt to lay | 

bold of. And this has been the caſe, in fact, with 
f reſpect to thoſe very things, which my-admoniſher 
has complained, of. A multitude; of Chriſtians; 
5 who, tho they. have nothing valuable in theme 
F ſelves, to render them acceptable to God, yet 
think they can raiſe, from the -abovemention'd 
Y points, ſome : ſolid. grounds of an wy! reſt their 
| ſouls. upon. Thus, 15 | 
Some men think they experience in e | | 
a, ſtrong. orthodax. faith; which they judge to be 
= | not only a Juſt graund of confidence, but ſometimes 7 
5 it ſwells vp into an aſſirance of God's favour, tho? 
this 1 18,400 weak a foundation for ſuch a ſuperſtruc- 
ture to xeſt upon, Faith, ſo far as it is the means 
of our ſalyation, that ĩs, ſubſervient to make men 
ie and good, ſo far it is highly, beneficial to them, 
and ought to be eſteemed and acknowledged as 
ſuch; but, then, it ought by no means to be ſet 
upon a level with that wiſdom and. goodneſs to 
which it is inſtrumentally ſullſervient; becauſe as 
that is very wrong in itſelf, ſo it has A; en to 
miſlead. and betray mankind... Again, 

Some men think that, by their 75 — — en 
attendance upon goſpet- ordinances, they render _ 
ſelves approveable-i in the ſight of God and, 
they think, experience in themſelves the Spirit. f 
God moving upon the, ircubled waters, of their hearts 3 
and. from hence, as from the wells of ai. 
T draw forth that. comfortable. cordial, vix. an 


ur ance 
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Merunte, or, at leaſt, a good hope, as they thinks 
of Gods favour; whereas, in truth, Ibis ts 
Fallung the fountain of living water, ix. that vie 
and true goadneſ, which alone will render us ac- 
ceptable to our Maker, and hewing out to ourſelves 
eee ens eee Boar 
„it is laying in a falſe foimdation of comfort to 
Surlabves; : Goſpel ordinances were intended to 
kad men to, and to gfabliſh them in virtue, as 
I obſerved above; and, when they are uſed in fuch 
ey as to be ſubſervient to this end, they are 
* 


V 


uſeful to us, and ought to be eonfidered 
as „ but, chen, they ought not to be valued, 
and put upon an qual foot wich that end to which 
they are only a means; ' becauſe,” as this is not 
the iruub of the caſe, fo 36 nds to the hurt and 
damage of mankind, by laying à falſe foundation 
of hope and: comfort, as I obſerved above. Again, 
Some men render a vicious courſe of life ealy 
to 1 and preſume that they are Beloved 
and &ceepted of God, on the account of the bf, 
and death, and reſurrefion of Cry; and this, 
When added to either or to both the forernentioned 
ground of comfort, fills cher with all Joy and 
peace in themſelves; whereas it is rally as i- 
Poſſible for God ro love and value any 3 u 
on any other account than is bein truly lovely 
and valuable in himſelf, as it is for him to be 
a weak or a vicious deing. The ſufferings and 
death of Chriſt were inſtances of the moſt cd 
virtue, and of his exceeding great hue and good. 
will to mankind; and, theretore, the memory of 
chem ought to be perpetuated with the utmoſt re- 
 fpeft and tbuntfulnoſs by us. And as far as # ſenſe 
of tho life; and ſufferings,” and death of Chriſt, 
has an inſſuence upon our tempers and actions, 0 
far it is the means of our ſalvation, as I obſerved 
above, and ought to be conſidered as fuch: — 
en, 5 


K, 
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conſidered and' treated of, as means 


2 f — 


cen the fe, and ſuffel in 84 di tees 
Chriſt conſidered abftratiedly from the mmfiuente 
which a ſenſe of theſe may, and ought to have 
upon our tempers and actions, cannot poſſibly be 
a juſ gr of confidence in God's favour ; 
eh), it is not thefe, but fomething which is 
perſonally valuable and-plaſing in us, which muſt 
render us acceptable and well-pleafing to God, 


And, therefore, theſe are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the grounds of divine acceptance, nor Os 1 


to 15 confider'd; becauſe as ſuch a repreſentation, 
is wrong, ſo it had been paar. pernecious to 
mankind. 


thought that faith, goſpel-ordinances, and the 
ſufferings and death of Chrift, gi: nh ot ie to bs 
aur ſaloa- 

tion, in the en in which I have fhewn they are; 
and if he Judged that ſuch a ormance 
— have been uſeful to mankind, he was at li- 
berty to have treated of this ſubject, as largely 


as he pleaſed, in a diſcourſe of his own; and ſo 


might have ſupplied every defect which he imagined 


he had diſcovered in mine. But, then, this would 


not have juſtified his groundleſs complaints 
me, becauſe I did not undertake to ſhew, w is 


in a remote ſenſe, but what is direfly and imm. 
ately, and for its own ſake, the ground of divine 


acceptance? And if my admoniſher judged that 
faith, gofpel-ordinances, and the — 2 and 
death of Chriſt, are direliiy and immediately the 
grounds of divine favour, that is, that thele do, 


upon their own account, and not on the account 
of that influence they have upon men's tempers and 


actions, render them acceptable to God: I ſay, 
if he judged this to be the caſe, which, I think, 
he muſt, or elſe his complaints were trifling, then, 


ſurely, he is miſtalen in a point of the greateſt con- 


cern, 


„ 


n the whole, if my admonifher had. 
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cern, and which has been moſt bernitaus co man- 
kind, as I have ſhewn above. _ 
Thus, Sir, I have gone thro? your Admonition, 
and have taken a ſhort view of the ſeveral points 
complained ol in it, preſuming I ſhall be : acquitted 
2 the charge laid againſt me by every diſcerning, 
73 impartial, 3 nprejudiced j ge. And, to con- 
clude this Letter, I beg ow avour, that, if you 
have any more admonitions in-ſtore for me, you i: 
would be pleaſed, to put your name to them, that \ 
we may be upon an equal foot. And tho, you 
e laid hold of every trfling occaſion, to juſtify 
* negative but groundlefs charge, and have 
fuggeſted and inſinuated ſeveral things of me, which WW; 
are not juſt, nor friendly „but perfectly unkind, 
et as I take the admonition, upon the whole, 
to be the produce of. your pious but miſguided zeal, 
and to be, intended for mine and the publict gaad, 
o I, agein, return you my 70 thanks, and 
crave leave to Tubſcribe myſelf, tet. 1 


av 
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Conſideration both of Balieuers and 
Diubbelievers in theſe hapy 
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to. One of which is a hberty of enquiry 
into matters of religion. For tho” men's profeſ- 
„ang their opinions freely, in ſome points, may be 
„contrary to the /aws of this Aingdom, and though 
„mere may be ſome among us, who 77h to ſee the 
„haus rigorouſly executed upon their neighbours, 
| Win this reſpect ;' yet theſe are under a proper and a 
happy refrain, by the juſt and wife adminiſtra- 
non of the preſent government. ' Surely, nothing 
can be more unjuſt or unreaſonably aſſuming, than for 
any man, or body of men, to take upon them to 
direct and govern the underſtandings and conſcien- 
N ces of others, in matters of rehgion; that is, in 
„matters relating to the favour of God. For as re- 
ligion is purely perſonal, and every man muſt be 
anſwerable for himſelf to God; fo every man muſt, 
in reaſon, have a rg to judge for himſelf, in all 


matters pertaining thereto; and, conſequently, it 


J] muſt be t and reaſonable in our governours, to 
Indulge their ſubjects in the enjoyment of that 
right. And as ſuch” indulgencè is juſt and rea- 
ſonable in itſelf, fo it is moſt certainly wiſe and 

P alitick. For when the people of any nation are 
Ioade or ſafered to afflict and perſecute one ano» = 
cker, for religious matters, in whieh the good, or 
os” | = | hurt, 


ages and nations have been ſtrangers 
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hurt, of the community is not coneerned, then 
the ſtrength and power of that nation is employed 
to weaken and deſtroy itſelf; as ſuch diviſion, en- 
1 ow fe and oppoſition, in any nation, naturally 
tend to its diffolution. However, this is not our 
: Eaſe, perſecution being an evil which our gover- 
nours have, and, I truft, will carefully guard 
againſt. But, ns 1 
Tho? a liberty of enquiry is kindly indulged, 
yet we do not ſee all the good effefs which might 
be expected from it; and eſpecially wit ＋ 5 to 
the grand queſtion betwixt the Believers and the Uz- 
believers; this being a time, in which one might 
hope to ſee that queſtion fully and clearly diſ- 
cuſſed, every objection and difficulty fairly re- 
moved, and truth ſettled upon the moſt ſolid and 
laſting foundation; which, I think, as yet, does 
not appear to be the caſe, each party being too 
apt to wander from the ſubject, and to endeavour 
the expoſing each other more than the diſcovery 
of truth. The Unbeliever, inſtead of fairly pro- 
poling his own objections, is too apt to fiſh after 
the weak and abſard things, which have been at 
any time faid by Believers. And as this becomes | 
a ground of triumpb to him, fo hereby he awa- 
kens the paſſions of ſome, and gives occaſion for 
laugbter and diverſion to others. But, ſurely, the 
. chriſtian religion is not anſwerable for all the wid 
and extravagant things, which any of its profeſ- 
ſors have put upon it; and, therefore, I think it 
unfairly urged by the Unbelievers, and to be an 
abuſe of that liberty, which they are kindly indul- 
ged in, Whether prophecy, miracles, or ſuch other 
topicks, as are: urged to prove the divinity of the 
chriſhan revelation, do, when fairly and impar 2 
tially examin'd and conſider'd, prove or make 
1 good that propoſition, is the queſtion betwixt the 
Bchevers and Uabelicyers : and, — - 
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3 upon whigh that — is ; 
- they ought to confine themſelves to the queſ- 


tion before them, and not introduce that into the 


caſe, which is foreign 2 u. I grant, that the 
Unbehevers ate un very great difficulty, in 
the preſent caſe; nr if they — be open 


% 


and frank in declaring their opinions and. objecti- 


ons, they are not ſure they ſhall not fall under a 
proſecution. But, then, tho” this may be proper 
ground to act with cantion, in order to: guard a+ 
S inſt any evil which ſuch freedom may expoſe 


them to; yet, ſurely, it cannot be any ground 


for !rifling in argument, or to miniſter occaſion 
for diverfron, in a queſtion which ought to be 
treated of with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs. Believers 
are likewiſe too apt to wander out of their way, 


and to fiſh after the per/one! faults of the Unbe- 
levers; and, from hence, they raiſe a battery a- 


gainſt iaſidelity; and will have it that unbelief, with 

zeſpect tothe divinityof the chriſtian revelation, is not 
the reſult of a free enquiry, but the produce of vi- 
ous iuclinatious; and that men chu to be Infdels, 
in order to get rid off thole 7gfraints and reluftane 
cies, which otherwiſe they would be liable to. 


This, I think, is uſing the Unbehevers exceed- 


ingly unkind and ill, as if what was true of ſome 


mult be juſth chargeable upon all; and as if a 
man could not be an Unbeliever, that is, in com- 


mon language, a Deiſt, but he muſt be deſtitute 


of all Hanau and conſcience, virtue and religion 3 
whereas Deiſn is not ſuluerſive of theſe, but per- 
tectly conſiſtent with them. And, if I am not 
3 d, the thing is Jalſe, in fa## ; that is, 

e are many Deiſts who are men a firict ho- 
nour, virtue, and religion. And. 


As Believers and Unbelievers are thus uſing 
each other if 3 . thein-afhe- 
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tions from each other, inflame one another's poſe” 
Jons, ſtir up reſentment, and bar up the way to that 
kindneſs, friendſbip, and brotherly love to each other, 
which are eſſential to, and are ſome of the moſt 
principal parts of true religion. And, if any 
thing farther were in their power, it is to be fear- 
ed they would not ſtop here, but would go into 
all thoſe inſtances of cruelty and perſecution, 
which others have practiſed. This is what ſome 
men ſhew 100 ſtrong an inclination to, tho*, by the 
bleſſing of a good government, they are happily 
reſtrained. But this is not all; for, whilſt the Be- 
lievers and Unbelievers are thus Playing upon each 
other, they miniſter occaſion to men of gay tempers 
_ and ile reflection, to throw up the whole, as an 
= amuſement, and to conſider it only, as a proper 
- ſubject for /aughter and ridicule 3 for when they ſee 
ſo much wrangling about the grounds of divine re- 
velation, which they conſider as the grounds of re- 
A gion, tho? theſe are as diſtinct and different, as 
two things can be, and ſo little certainty on either 
fide, for any thing that appears to them, then they 
are too eaſily led to think, that religion has no .- 
Ad foundation; that it only ſerves the purpoſes of 
erafty and deſigning men; and that is right for 
them to give a looſe to their appetites and deſires, 
and to gratify every vicious inclination. This, I 
fear, is too much the truth of the caſe; that, 
whilſt men are contending about the divinity of 
the chriſtian revelation, religion itſelf is wearing 
out of the world; men either /hrow it up, or elſe 
exert ſuch zeal in its favour as is ſubver/ave of it. 
And; therefore, I think, it cannot be amiſs, but 
rather ſuitable and proper, to remind mankind, . 
that whatever d/ficulty or perplexity may attend re- 
velation, which may miniſter occaſion for diſpute, 
their religious obligations are the ſame. For, ſup- 
Poſing the diviniq of a revelation to be moſt 75 
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»feft and clear, the Believers moral obligations muſt 
be the ſame, as if it manifeſtly appear'd to be 

otherwiſe , becauſe thoſe obligations are antecedent 

to, and independent of ſuch a revelation; and, con- 
7 | ſequently, the caſe muſt be the ſame, with reſpe& 


1 to the Unbelievers allo, And as this is a matter 
0 which equally concerns them both, ſo I beg leave 
n, to offer a few things to their conſideration. I 
ne ſhall not enter into the queſtion or point in con- 


ne troverſy betwixt them, but only make ſuch reſec- 
I tions as are equally juft, whether this or that reve- 


e- lation be of a divine original, or not. And, 

ch © Firſt, J obſerve, that whatever uncertainty may 
rs attend any revelation, yet it makes no alteration, 
an with reſpect to true religion, that not being a pre- 
er carious thing founded on arbitrary pleaſure, and 


© thereby liable to perpetual change and alteration, 
125 but on the moral fitneſs of things; and, therefore, 
- © muſt be the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever. 
as For as duty neceſſarily ſuppoſes an intelligent being, 
er who is naturally qualified to diſcern and judge of 
good and evil, or that moral fitneſs and unfitneſs 
0 which ariſes from the nature and the relations of 
of things, and likewiſe a power and liberty of acting 
Or one way, or the other; ſo the duty, which lies 
-S upon ſuch a creature, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in 
1 acting agreeably to the nature and the relations of 
a, W things, as aforeſaid. And whoever takes an im- 
of partial view of human nature will ſee, that man is a 
creature exceliently conſtituted to anſwer the pur- 
llc I poſes of facial felicity, and to promote and carry + 
it. on a common happineſs ; all his appetites and 
ut F paſſions, when rightly directed and kept within 
d, due bounds, ſo as that one is not indulged to the 
c- depreſſing of another, lead to this end, by render- 
te, ing man, upon the whole, an agreeable and an vſe- 
P- i /u creature. His underſtanding likewiſe qualifies | 
him not only to direct and govern his appetites 
| Vor. II. „ mn 
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and paſſions, but alſo ſhews him the Fitneſs of a 
common good, and the intrinſick excellency and 
- waluableneſs of purſuing it. „„ 
Mulan being thus conſtituted, it will be eaſy to 
Eknow, what his duty muſt certainly be; namely, 
to put on ſuch a femper of mind, and ſuch a beba- 
vioun, as is ſuitable to, and becoming ſuch a crea- 
ture; or, in other words, it is, jirft, to live under 
a grateful ſenſe of that goodneſs, which God hath 
ſhewn, in calling a multitude of creatures into 
being, on purpoſe to communicate happineſs to 
them; and in a wiſe and kind proviſion of all 
things neceffary to make them ſo. And, ſecondly, 
man's duty conſiſts in a generous and fteady proſe- 
eution of that grand deſien, viz. the common feli- 
_ tity, by rendering himſelf an agreeable and an 
uſeful creature, and thereby introducing as much 
happineſs into the creation as he is capable of do- 
ing; enjoying the bleflings of life in ſuch a way, 
as is conſiftent with, and conducive to the common 
tranquillity, and denying himſelf every pleaſure 
which comes in competition with, or is deſtrut7ive of 
the common felicity. And, i 
As man is a creature deſigned and conſtituted 
to taſte of, and propagate a common happineſs; 
fo, when he anſwers that end, by promoting the 
peace and comfort, the happineſs and well-being 
of all around him, and contributes to the common 
felicity, as much as in his power; as he, then, 
becomes a valuable and a lovely creature, ſo, of 
courſe, he will be accepted and approved of God. 
And, on the other fide, if he viciouſiy manopolizes 
the bleſſings and comforts of life to himſelf, and 
co vetucuſiy purſues his on pleaſures and defires, 
when they are deſruclive of the happineſs of others, 
and ſtand in oppo/ztion to the common felicity ; as, 
in this caſe, he commences a diſagreeable and a 
hurtful creature; ſo he will. be diſpleaſing _ 
LEP be Kite | vile 
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vile in the eyes of his Maker. 
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5 
And a8 our: duty 


ariſes from what we are, ſo it muſt continue perpe- 
7ually and invariably the fame, whilſt we continue 
to be fuck creatures. Revelation cannot add to, nor 


Aiminiſd our duty, becauſe it does not alter our 


compoſition; and, conſequently, whatever diffi- 
culty, or uncertainty, may attend any revelation, 


this ought not to be the ground of Libertiniſm, or 


the foundation of uneaſineſs to us; ſeeing our-duty 


may eaſily be diſcovere 


without it, and ſeeing 


true religion and our obligations are the ſame, whe- 


or not. Again, 
Seal, 


ther this or that revelation be of a divine original, 


obſerve, i tho? Believers and TY 


believers differ in opinion from each other, yet 


{ſuch difference in ſentiments does not alter their 


compoſitions, nor conſtitute them t diſtinct ſ 


cies of beings; but, on the contrary, they 


il 


continue to be nen, notwithſtanding their differ- 
ing in opinion, as aforeſaid. And, therefore, it 
it is highly juſt and reaſonable, and their bounden 
duty, to act a part towards each other, and to- 
wards all men, as is ſuitable to, and becoming hu- 


man nature, and to preſerve and maintain their 
manly character. Surely, nothing can be more ab- 


furd than to ſuppoſe, that we are to put off Hu-. 


manity,. in order to become religious. 


And yet it 


is too common for perſons to commence creatures 
of prey, by biting and devouring one another, 


in order to exert their religious 22al, and to ſhew 
that they are religious men. 
into an age full of complaints of all kinds; and 


Als! we are caſt 


thoſe which relate to religion, I imagine, are not 


the feweſt. And, among theſe, ſome cot 
of the mighty g growth of ſcepliciſin and infi 
and others the 

tion, and enthuf, 95 


1, 


prevalency of bigotry, ſabperſti- 
Now, whether theſe com- 


lain 


plaints are well or al grounded, on either ſide, is 
2 25 


what 
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what I ſhall not enquire into. All I ſhall oh. 
ſerve is, that as men are apt to exert a Bitter zeal 
in theſe (caſes, ſo they are likewiſe apt to value that 
Zeal at too high a rate, by conſidering. it, as that 
Which will render them truly acceptable and well- | 
pleaſing to God; but, ſurely, this muſt be a mil- 
take. For as divine revelation is given by God 
to men, on purpole to lead them into the /ove and 
rafice of virtue and true goodneſs, by laying 
down ſuch rules of action, as were their duty, in- 
dependent of, and antecedent to that revelation, 
by repreſenting, to them the conſequences of a good 
and bad life, with regard to divine favour, or diſ- 
pleaſure, and by appointing. a form of worſbip, to 
prevent contention and diſcord, and to preſerve 
peace and unity amongſt mankind ; fo, where 
that end is anſwered, by the love and practice of 
_ virtue and true goodneſs, ſuch men will be accepted 
and approved of God, whether divine revelation be 
mntrodugive to it, or not. And where that end is 
not anſwered, but men continue in the love and 
practice of vice and wickedneſs, ſuch men will not 
be approved, tho” they believe divine revelation 
ever ſo ſtrongly ; Faith and infidehity, in the preſent 
caſe, being no other than the giving or with- 
Holding our aſſent to a propoſition, ⁊iꝝ. that this 
or that revelation is of à divine original; neither 
of theſe, therefore, can be any farther valuable, 
than as they are the proper reſult of that evi- 
dence, or the want of it, upon which each of them 
is grounded. Faith, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does not 
ad to our duty; and infidelity cannot take from 
it. And, therefore, to exert a bitter zeal, on ei- 
ther ſide, as it is unrea/onable in itſelf, ſo it cannot 
be acceptable to our Maker. All, I think, which 
can fairly be done in the preſent caſe, and which 
will become us, as reaſonable creatures, is to pro- 
poſe with decency, and in the beſt light it can be 
80 : - put, 


{ 
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put, all that can be ſaid on either fide of the' 
queſtion ; to examine it with care and freedom; 
to ſhew, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, what appears 
to us defective in what has been thus offered, and 
then to leave each other to that conviction, which 
ſuch evidence, or the want or ſeeming want of it, 
ſhall produce in each other's mind; ſtill remem- 
bering that our duty, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not 
affected by it. 1 „ „„ 
Let not, then, the Unbeliever deſdiſe the Be- 
liever, nor the Believer judge the Unbeliever; for 
if neither of them anſwer their manly charaZer, 
neither of them will be approved; and, if both 
of them act the part of goed and virtuous men, 
God will receive them both. Rather let them 
bear with, and forbear one another in love. For 
as in all queſtions which do not admit of abſo- 
lute. certainty, and which, I think, is the pre- 
ſent caſe, it is great odds, but ſome will err; ſo 
ſuch errors cannot, in the nature of the thing, be 
a proper foundation for reſentment. The different 
abilities, improvements, and opportunities of dif- 
ferent perſons, and the various ways in which 
men are capable of being biaſſed, that is, of lean- 
ing to one ſide of a queſtion, rather than to the 
other; theſe lay a foundation for error. And as, 
in all queſtions of this kind, a man ought to be 
_ modeſt in his aſſumptions, ſeeing he is Hable t 
miſtake; ſo, for that reaſon, he ought to treat 
decently. and civilly. all that differ from him, as 
knowing that error, in ſuch caſes, is what all men 
are liable to. - The Unbeliever too often looks 
down upon Believers with an eye of ſcorn and con- 
tempt, and deſpiſes them, as perſons who are un- 
der the power of ſuperſtition and bigotry, and who 
have captivated their underſtandings to the will of 
deſigning priefts. On the other fide, the Believer 
magiſterially denounces the judgments of heaven” 
1 | | & 2 upon 
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upon the Unbelievers, and conſiders them, as 
enemies to God and all that is good, and as men 
whom lat and /in have blinded, that they cannot 
ſee the truth. But, wherefore all this? Surely, 
which ſide ſoever of the queſtion. is right, ſuch a 
conduct myſt be wrong, and highly diſpleaſing to 
that Cod, who has a common concern for the 
good of us all. Would it not be more decent and 
candid for the Unbeliever to think with himſelf, 
that tho* he is not convinced by the evidence 
| Propoſed, yet others may? and that, therefore, it 
muſt be-as right for them to give aſſent, as it is 
for him to with-hold it? and that as men's judg- 
ments are capable of being miſled: by education, 
aul bority, vulgar opinion, and the like, ſo they do 
not diſcern the deluſion themſelves, and that others. 
cannot be judges for them; and, therefore, it be- 
comes a man to be rather jealous: of himſelf, in 
theſe reſpects, than to charge them, at all adven- 
tures, upon his opponents? And, would it not 
be alike caudid and becoming for the Believer to 
cConſider, that evidence does not appear alike con- 
clufiye to all perſons? and, therefore, if he is fo 
happily diſcernipg as to ſee the ſtrengtb and con- 
cluſroencſs of an argument, when the other does 
not, that, then, the other ought to be object of 
his pity, but not of his cenfare or contempt? and 
that 'tho* men's judgments are as liable to be 
miſled by their vicious inclinations, as by any other 
cauſe z yet as this is what they are not qualified to 
diſcover, with regard to other men, ſo it muſt be 
_ exceeding Wrong in them to charge that upon 
another, which they cannot be judges of, and of 
which they ought rather to think the contrary ? I 
would, therefore, requeſt both Believers and Un- 
Helievers to conſider themſelves and each other, as 
men, and to treat one another accordingly. ' I like- 
wiſe beg leave to remind them, that they are crea- 


_ Lures 


. 
JED 


tures conſtituted and appointed to contribute to, 
and to promote each other's happineſs ; and that it 
is hot their different apprehenſions, in any point, 
which can ehen, or take off, this obligation; and 
as the only end of our being is, that we, and the - 
reſt of our fellow-creatures, might be Happy, ſo it 
is a very wrong way to ſecure the happineſs of 
"another life, by making ourſelves, or others, miſer- 
able in this. He that contributes moſt to the 
common felicity here, whether he be a Believer, 
or an Unbeliever, bids faireft for happineſs here. 
after. And he that does his utmoſt, to obſtruct 
the tranguillity of this world, is the moſt anworthy 
of, and the moſt unlilely to obtain the happineſs 
f ‚ T..... Rs I 
But; farther, I beg leave, thirdy, to offer a 
word of caution to both forts. To Believers my 
requeſt is, that they would take heed, leſt their 
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_ faith prove a ſnare to them. Alas | how com- al 


mon is it for a Few to value himſelf, becauſe he 
is ſuch; and ſo of all other religious parties in 
the world. How eaſy is it for a man who ſpends 
his ime, his frengtb, his zeal in'a cauſe, which 
he confiders, as the cauſe of God, to think that 
theſe will render him acceptable to his Maker ? 
Whereas, if theſe are ſeparated from rae goodneſs, 

that is, from a true regard to the prejent as well 


as futufe happineſs and well-being of the reſt of 
his fellow-creatures ; then, it is morally impoſſi- . 


ble that he ſhould be fo, ſeeing there is nothing 
which can render us valuable in the fight of God, 
but our acting a worthy and a man part. Our 
rendering ourſelves agreeable creatures; by acting 
conformably to our compoſition, is that, and bat 
only, which will render us acceptable to the Author, 
of it. Let not, then, a ſtram per ſnaſion of tile 
truth of divine revelation, and à zealows contend- 
ing for it, blind our eyes, by leading us to think 
NE & 4 OP that 
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that theſe, or any ching ſnort of 983 virtue, 
will render us worthy of divine regard; but let 
us endeavour to anſwer the great end of all divine 
revelation, which is to make us good creatures, by 
_ afting a part ſuitable to, and becoming our ra- 
tional and manly nature ; and then we ſhall not 
fail of God's favour. - Again, my.requeſt to the 
Unbeliever is, that he would take heed, leſt his 
infidelity lead him to Libertiniſm. Alas! how eaſy 
is it for him to-/p/;/ upon this roch! for when he 
ſees that the generality of men make revelation 
the only ground of religion; and when he judges 
that the divinity of that revelation has no /olid 
foundation, he is then in danger of drawing this 
falſe concluſion from thoſe premiſes, namely, that 
he is under 20 religious obligation at all; and, con- 
ſequently, that he is perfectly at liberty to gratify 
every vicious inclination. I would, therefore, beg 
leave to remind him, that however the caſe may 
ſtand, with regard to the divinity of this or that 
revelation, yet this makes no alteration, with re- 
gard to true religion. He is a man; and, from 
hence, his religious obligations ariſe. He is a n. 
rel agent, who is excellently conſtituted to pro- 
mote and carry on a common hippineſs; and, there- 
fore, it muſt and will be his duty, to put on ſuch. 
a temper of mind, and ſuch a behaviour, as is 
faitable to, and becoming ſuch a creature. But, 
farther, | | 
Let me entreat both Baur and eee 
not to play upon, and port themſelves with each 
other's weakneſs, but rather in a decent and manly 
4 way endeayour the removing it, and, if that can- 
not be done, to cover it with the manile of love. 
It, is true, ridiculous things are and will be the ob- 
# Jellis of ridicule; but, then, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the proper end of ridicule is, in a way 
of SG to convince: _ ” gments of hoe 
men, 
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men, who would not be ſo eaſily convinced, in a 
way of grave argument. For, when they ſee that 
the fool's coat is the natural dreſs of their opinions 
or practices, this gives them a zea/ouſy that there 
is ſome defect in the arguments that convince 
them, which jealouſy otherwiſe they would not 
have. I ſay, the proper end of ridicule is to con- 
vince the judgment, and thereby to remove the i- 
diculous object; and not to awaken reſentment, and 
inflame the paſſions; and, therefore, every man, 
who practiſes in chis way, ought to take care, 
that, if poſſible, the proper end of ridicule man 
be anſwer'd by it. 

' To conclude this head; give me leave to re- 
peat what I have already lo often obſerved, 
namely, that our different apprehenſions, in any 
point, cannot poſſibly cancel the obligation we 
are under to love and do goed to each other; much 


leſs will it Juſtiſy or excuſe any inhuman 1 > = 


For as our religious obligations ariſe from our be- 
ing men, ſo they muſt and will remain upon us, 
whilſt we continue to be ſuch. I will only add, 
that we are men, and, as ſuch, our underſtandings 
are liable to be miſled ; and if error is a proper 
foundation for reſentmem, which, ſurely, it is not, 
then, let him chat is free caſt the firſt ſtone. 
Again, 
Faurthly and lafth, I beg ee to remind the 
Uubelievers, that however the caſe may ſtand; with 
regard to the divinity of this or that tevelation, 
yet the ſolid grounds of a future judgment and re- 
tribution are the ſame; and, therefore, their ra- 
tional hopes and fears, ariſing from the expecta- 
tion of ſuch a judgment and retribution, ought 
not to be meatened or deſtraed by it. Man is an 
intelligent free creature, who is naturally qualified 
to diſcern and judge of good and evil, and to di- 


telt his actions ene y; and, conſequently 
Ne > 
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he is capable of promoting or hindering che eben. 
mon happineſs, by rendering himſelf an agreeable 


and uſeful, or a — and hurtful creature. 
Now, if it is „gb, and fit in the nature of the 
thing, when ſuch a creature has acted his part in 
life, and is gone off the ſtage of action, that God 
' thould call him to an account for his conduct, and 
render to him the due reward of his deeds in ano- 
ther ſtate, which, ſurely, will be granted; then, 


a future judgment and retribution will neſt cer- 


zainly take place, becauſe God will always moſt 
certainly do what is right and it in the nature of 
things, and, conſequently, future rewards and 

niſhments are as evident, and as certain, from he 
nature of the thing, to all thoſe who ſee the fit- 


nieſs of ſuch a conduct, as any divine revelation 


ean declare, or prove them to be. And that the 
fitneſs of rewards and puniſbments is ſeen and al- 
low'd by men of all capacities, nations, and religions, 
is evident from hence, vix. that when any of theſe 
repoſe a truſt in any other perſon, whom they have 


a dominion over, they judge it right and fit to 


call the truſtee to an account, and h ewiſe to ſhew 
their favour or diſpleaſure to him, according as he 
has rightly employ'd or abuſed the truſt lodged in 
his hand, and as that truſt has been of greater or 
leſs importance to themſelves, or others ; which, 


I think; is an evident proof, that all mankind are 
capable of eee and muſt allow the fitneſs 


of future rewards puniſhments, ſeeing nothing 


is more natural and — to be diſcerned, than 


that what men are, and have, is a 
with them, by the Maker of all things, to be em- 
ploy'd for the common good; and, conſequently, 


that they are, and will be heres for chat truſt. 


' And 
For the farther inuſtration of this point; I bes 


leave to * a Mort view of the woke Altem of 


things, 


S 
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angus and of the gracious deſign of our Creator 
in calling them into being; that hereby I may 
vindicate the divine condu A in rewarding men of 
virtue and honour, with a plentiful ſhare _— 
- pineſs in another ſtate, - and in his Sarriig vicious 
men from the enjoyment of that happineſs, and 
plunging them into u nſpeakable miſery. God is 
2 Being abſolutely: wiſe and goed; and as he is the 
Author and fountain of being to all others, ſo his 
ſole end, in creating all things, was, that he might 
introduce and Promote a common bappineſs.” Lo have 
made a world, without that view, might have 
thewn the power, but not the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Creator. Whereas, to make a world, 
for the fake of a common happineſs, and te makes 
a proviſion of all things neceſſary and conducive 
to that happineſs z this diſcovers the perfection of 
wiſdom and goodneſs.” And as it da 2 large 
extent of knowledge and power, fo it ſhews them 
to be rightly employed, by making them ſubſervient 
to the beft of purpoſes. And this is plaivly the 
caſe of the whtouy fyſtem of things, in which God 
has not only exerted his know'edge and power, in 
ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, as exceed all 
| buman 3 5 but he has likewiſe diſplay'd his 
wiſdom and eſs moſt conſpicuouſly, by diſpo- 
fing the whole, as beſt ſerves the purpoſes of a 
common felicity. The good of the whole is the 
en. deſi zu; and as every individual capable of 
els is incericded: to be a ſbarer in it, ſo each 
2 every one are intended to be contributers to it. 
| Fro ſpecies of vegetables and every tribe of ani- 
mals, 1 in their place, order, and time, being 
deſigned either at7zvely, or palſively, to be ſubſer- 
vient to the common good. And 
As man is made the chief or rincipet inhabi- 
tant of this globe, ſo he is qualified to have a 
larger ſhare of felicity on it than any other animal, 
1 For 
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For as he has, in common with the creatures be- 
low him, thoſe appetites and paſſions, which diſ- 
poſe them to all ſenſual enjoyments; ſo he is bet- 
ter qualified for procuring thoſe enjoyments, for 
guarding againſt the 1% of them, for laying in a 
proviſion for their continuance, and for the beighten- 
ing the pleaſures which ariſe from them. And as 
man is thus qualified to taſte the pleaſures ariſing 
from ſenſe; 5 there are other pleaſures provided 
for him to enjoy, which the reſt of the animal 
world, as far as we can diſcern, have no taſte or 
reliſn of. He is qualified to drink plentifully of 
the cup of intellectual delight, if I may ſo call it, by 
taking a view of the material world with its inhabi- 
tants; by contemplating upon the nature, the rela- 
Lions, the beauty, and order of things; by looking for- 
ward and backward, and ſeeing à long chain of 
cauſes and effetis; by taking a view of his own frame 
and compoſition, and of the frame and compoſition 
of the reſt of the animal and vegetable. world, with 
their dependence upon, and the relation they bear to 
each other; yea, he can extend his view beyond this 
globe to the other planets, and conſider them, with 
regard to their differeut magnitudes, motions, denſities, 
diſtances, and the like. In ſhort, he can indulge 
himſelf. abundantly in this kind of , pleaſure, by 


1 ranging to and fro thro' the immenſe ſpace, if I 


may ſo call it, of natural truth, each part of which 
affords materials for delight. Man is likewiſe 
qualified to ſee things in a moral view, and there- 
by to taſte pleaſures, which are of a more noble 
and exalted. nature than thoſe abovemention'd. 
He is capable of viewing the preſent ſyſtem of 
things, conſider'd as a ſcheme laid out for bappi- 
neſs; in which not only the knowledge and power, 
but likewiſe the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are 
amply diſplay'd. He can ſee, and delight him 
ſelf in ſeeing, pkg each bee of beings be- 
comes 
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comes ſubſervient to the common good; how ea 
tribe of animals is qualified for and Ad 8 0 
pleaſure, and the proviſion which is made for their 
enjoyment of it. And as man is thus qualified 
for delight, by taking a view of the kind pur- 
poſes of his Creator - ſo he can contribute to his 
own happineſs, by promoting and carrying on the 
ſame deſign.” He can every day add to and in- 
creaſe his 6wn delight, by every day adding to 
and increaſing the felicity and happineſs of ira 
Add to this the pleaſures which ariſe from rela.” 
tion, Jriendſpip, and the like: From all which, I 
ps - arms mers 2 that man is quali- | 
| a more plentiful I n 
oo _ animal. And OP * e 
Ass man is thus intereſted in the common feli 1. 
ty, ſo he is qualified to contribute /argely to 98 
conducting his own actions, and directing and 
governing the creatures below him, in ſuch a man- 
ner as will be moſt ſabſervient to the common 
good. He can indulge or controut his appetites 
and paſſions, as his own happineſs and the hap- 
pineſs of his fellow · creatures ariſe from and depend 
upon it. He can employ the member of his body 
and the faculties of his ſoul, in miniſtring aff 
tance, ſuccour, comfort, and delight, to the reſt 
of his fellow-creatures. He can provide for, di- 
rect, govern, and. uſe the. animals below bim, in 
ſuch a way as will be moſt for their's and for the 
 bappineſs of mankind. In ſhort, man is capable of 
rendering —_ — agreeable and an uſeful crea- 
Ire, and of contributing largely | | 
eee And . — 5 12 e 
s man is thus qualified to promote a 2 
happineſs, ſo he is likewiſe ealified 1 
moral fitneſs of ſuch a conduct. Man is endow- 
ed with a faculty of underſtanding, which qualifies | 
| him to fee things in a moral view, as I obſerv'd 


above; 
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above; and as happineſs is the 8 af every 
living thing, ſo every man mult fee that every 
creature has equally a zitle to it, whilſt its happi- 

neſs is conſiſtent with the publick good. And 
as there is a proviſion made for the happineſs of 
the 4hole, ſo, in the nature of the thing, it muſt 
be intended for the whole. And as every indivi- 
dual is only a part of that whole, ſo his intereſ 
in, and his lle to happineſs, can only be ſuch as 
is common to the reſt of his fellow. creatures. And 
as man is qualified to have a large ſhare of the 
common felicity, ſo it is highly reaſonable that 
he ſhould contribute as largeiy to it; yea, as happi- 
neſs is a natural good; fo it muſt be right and fit, 
in the nature of thing, to communicate it accord- 
ing to our power, tho' we have no other inte- 
reſt in it, but the pleaſure which ariſes from that 
communication. And as the happineſs of the 
zuhole is, in the nature of the thing, preferable to 
the pine of an individual; fo the latter ought, 
in reaſon, to give plate to the former; and, con- 
ſequently, it is right and fit that every individual 
who is qualified to ſee that fitneſs, ſhould den 
himſelf, when his own and the common Aube 
come in competition, And | 
As virtue confifts in communicating happineſs, 
to the ſuitable ſubjeris of it; fo it is the height and 
perfection of virtue and goodneſs, to deny ourſelves, 
for the ſake of the publick. And as every man 
cannot but ſee, if he will reflect upon it, that 
the publick good is the principal object of his 
care, and that he ought ſteadily to purſue it, 
and make is own private intereſt ſubmit to it; ſoit 
is the height of gerero/ity, and, therefore, will 
render hin truly valuable and moſt acceptable to his 
Maker. And as this is the caſe of every virtuous 

| perſon, in a greater or a leſs degree; ſo it moſt 
certainly becomes the cuiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
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direction of thoſe laws by which the natural world 
is governed; ſo, ſurely, it muſt be worthy of, 
and ſuitable to the character of perfect goodneſs, 
for God to take a time hereafter to manifeſt his 
love and reſpect to thoſe perſons, who, by their 
benevolent and virtuous behaviour, have rendered 
themſelves the ſuitable. and proper objects of it. 
Thoſe who have thus freely, and generouſly contri- 
buted to the good and benefit of the reſt of their 
tellow-creatures, and have occaſion'd as much hap- 
pineſs in the world, as their condition and circum- 
itance in life rendered them capable of, and there- 
by juſtly merited the love and benevolence of all, 
are, ſurely, worthy of the divine favour, and of 
that recompence of reward, which perfect good 
neſs and abſolute power are enabled and diſpoſed ta 
beſtow upon them. Theſe are they who ſpeak. ' 
their Creator's praiſe, by anſwering the lind pur 
poſe of their creation; and, therefore, it highly 
becomes the great Governour of the univerſe to 
do them honour, by giving them a kingdom which 
cannon be moved, and a crown of glory and hap- 
pineſs which fadeth not away. And 2740556 

As man is thus-qualified to become a. virtuous 
and a lovely creature, and thereby to enlarge his 
own felicity ; fa he is capable of the contrary, He 

can, not only neglect, but, be injurioxs ta the com: 
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mon happineſs. He can oppoſe, and, as far as his 
power extends, can fruſtrate the kind purpoſe of 
© - his Creator, and can ſer himſelf as a Sar to the 
= - common tranquility ; he can iajure and  oppreſ; 
1 thoſe of his fellow-creatures, whom he ought to 
Protect and defend; he can affiifi and grieve. thoſe 
whom he ought to cheriſh and comforr, and can 
make thoſe hearts /ad to whom he bught to miniſter - 
joy and delight, he can deſtroy and lay waſte, whenh e 
ought to build and plant, and can cut off thole lives 
which he ought to preſerve. In ſhort, he can be- 
come a di/agreeable and a hurtful creature, and can 
render himſelf a common enemy to the common hap- 
pineſs of mankind. And, when this is the cale, 
| which is ſo in a greater or leſs degree with eve- 
ry vicious perſon, then they become the proper 
objects of divine reſentment, aud of the heavy diſ- 
pleaſure of Almighty Ged. For as God cannot 
but love and approve, and will reward all perſons 
of virtue and goodneſs; fo he cannot but Hate and 
_ diſlike, and will ſeverely puniſh all ſuch vicious per- 
ſions, as aforeſaid. For when men not only de- 
prive their tellow-creatures of that happineſs in this 
_ life, which they are qualified for, and have a title 
to enjoy, but alſo anjuſtiy load them with unbappi- 
meſs and miſery; then it becomes that ' wiſe and 
good Being, in whoſe hands they are, to deprive 
them of the felicity of another world, and to 
plunge them into «n/peakable miſery. | 
I ſhall not enter into thoſe queſtions, viz. Of 
what kind or degree, or of what duration that pu- 
niſhment will be, which is to be inflicted upon 
vicious perſon in another world ? Theſe muſt be 
left to the wi dom of a divine hand to adjuſt. But 
this, I ſay, that thoſe who have been ſo exceed- 
ingly unkind and cruel, as unjuſtly to bar others off | 
chat pleaſure. and delight, which they were qua- 


lified for and entitled to enjoy, and have been ſo 
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vile and barberous as to load others unjuſtly with 
unhappineſs and miſery, and thereby have fruſtrated 
the gracious purpoſe of their kind Creator towards 
his creatures; ſuch perſons are, in the nature of 
the thing, the proper objects of divine diſpleaſure; 
and it becomes the wi/dom and juſticè of Almighty 
God, to ſhew his reſentment at ſuch a conduct, by 
_ debarring thoſe perſons from the happineſs of a- 
nother world, and by plunging them into unſpeak- 
able miſery. Happineſs is the deſire of every ſen- 
/ible creature; and, therefore, it muſt be cruel cauſ- 
leſly to bar that from a creature, which is the na- 
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_ tural defire of every living thing; and to abound 
in\this is to be highly criminal, and worthy of a 


| ſevere correction. And as all vicious perſons have 
beed envious at, or have indulged in themſelves. 
a diſpoſition to cut off the happineſs of others; 
ſo it is juſt and reaſonable that they ſnould be made ⁵ü 
to feel, in a ſenſible manner, what the want of  _ 
happineſs is. Again, miſery is the natural aui: 
on of all the ſenfible world; and, therefore, cauſleſly 
to make miſerable, and to abound in it, is to de- 
ſerve to be made miſerable in a very high degree. 
And as vicious perſons have barbarouſly and wick - 
edly loaded others with unhappineſs and miſerx; 
ſo it is jaſt and reaſonable that they ſhould feel the 
weight of that hand, which is able to make them 
miſerable beyond expreſſion. And to ſuppoſe in 
the preſent caſe, that it is contrary to gu t-ͤ 
make ſuch vicious perſons miſerable, is very ab- 
ſurd. Goodneſs naturally diſpoſes the agent, in which 
it reſides, to communicate happineſs to others, ac- 
cording to his power; and it as naturally riſes up 
againſt, and ai es that agent to ſhew his reſent- 
ment at the caw/iz/s communication of the contrary. 
To communicate miſery cauſleſly is oppolit to 
goodneſs; and, therefore, ſuch a conduct is a pro- 
per ground of reſentment to a good being, and will, 
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in the nature of the thing, raiſe in him a juſt patho 
nation againft "thoſe that practice it. And, the 
_ quicker and the ſtronger the ſenſe of goodneſs is 

upon a perſon's mind, the quicker and ſtronger 

will that reſentment be which ſpring from it, in 
proportion to the vileneſs of the action. And as 
God poſſeſſes the height and perfection of goodneſs, 
ſo he has the quickeſt ſenſe of the contrary; which 
will be ſhewn in that juſt diſpleaſure he will ex- 
ecute upon all vicious unrepenting ſinners in a- 
nother world. 

If it ſhould be urged, that ſuch a wiſe on 8004 
Being, as God is, will not puniſh men fo ſeverely 
in another world, for their enjoying a few ſbort-li- 
vel pleaſures here: 1 anſwer : God will not pu- 
niſh men at all in another world, for their enjoy- 
ing a few ſhort-lived pleaſures here. Pleaſure is 
what our nature leads us to, and what our Creator 

intended us for; and, whilſt we are perſuing it 
in ſuch a Way as, in reaſon, we ought, we are fo 
far from incurring divine diſpleaſure, that, on the 
contrary, we hereby render ourſelves the ſuitable 
and proper objects of divine approbation. To deſire 
and purſue pleaſure, conſidered as pleaſure, in 
ſuch a way as is bonourable in itſelf, and where no 
Ul conſequence attends the enjoyment, I think, can- 
not be criminal; and, conſequently, God wilb not 
- = men in another world, for their enjoying a 
ſhort-lived pleaſures here; but it is for their 
vicious and unreaſonable perſuits of pleaſure, in ſuch 
, a way as is diſboneurable in itſelf, and inconſiſtent 
with, and deſtrutlive of the happineſs. of their fel- 
low-creatures. 
To conclude : Let not then the vicious em ; 
fly for ſanctuary to jyfidelity to render his vicious 
courſe of life eaſy to himſelf, endeavouring hereby 
to remove the tormenting fears of a future Judgment 
u eee ; becauſe infidelity cannot miniſter 
any 
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any juſt ground of comfort to him the caſe being 
the Tame, in that reſpect, Whether this or that re- 
velation be of a divine original, or not. The cer- 
zainty of God's calling men to an account, and 
rendering to them a due reward of their deeds in 
another ſtate, does not ſo much depend upon re- 
velation, as upon the juſtice and equity, the reaſo- 
nableneſs and fitneſs of the thing; and, therefore, 
muſt always be the ſame, whether God interpoſes 
and makes a declaration concerning it, or not. 
This, therefore, is what I would recommend to, 
and leave upon my reader's mind, vx. that he is 
under natural obligations both to God and man, from 
that relation he ſtands in to his Creator, and to his 
fellow-creatures; and that, in reaſon, he is anſter- 
able to God, for the diſcharge of them; and that 
it is his true intereſt ſteadily to.perſue the great end 
of his creation, viz, the common good, by rende- 
ring himſelf an agreeable, uſeful, and lovely crea - 

ture. For as this will render him the proper ob- 
| ject of divine regard; fo it is the ſurt way to the 
happineſs of this life and of another. And when he 
has thus acted his part in life, and is gone off the 
ſtage of action, God will, in his due. time, pro- 
nounce upon him this comfortable ſentence, Well 
done good and faithful ſervant, enter ok 3 into the 19 
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That Good 3 Evil are e in the 12 'Y 


Nature and reaſon of Things: That Selfiſhneſs 


and Benevolence are two diſtinct and indepen- 


dent Principles of Action in Man: That Virtue 
is ſolely founded in Benevolence; and, that the 
Preſerving and Cheriſhing in e a bene- 
volent Temper and Diſpoſition is the moſt ſure 


4 6808 to a Happy Life. 


H A T there are ſome actions good, 
and others evil, in the abſtract nature 
and reaſon of thing, 1s affermed by 

ſome, and denied, or, at leaſt, WS: 


ed of by others. And the ground of this doubt 
ariſes from hence, viz. the different opinions of 


mankind in this reſpect; what one eſteems good, 
another eſteems evil, Sc. Whereas it is urged, 
thatif good and evil were founded in nature, then, 
the opinions and conceptions of mankind concern 
ning them would be the ſame. And, here, I think, 
it muſt be allowed, that if good and evil are found- 
ed in the abſtract nature and reaſon of things, then. 


there muſt be ſome common principle, which is feif- 


evident, that all mankind are agreed in, which is 
the ground and foundation of all our reaſonings 


on this ſubject. But, then, I think, it muſt like- 


wile be allowed on the other fide, that if, by any 
falfe reaſoning from that principle, other principles 
are ä and, from hence, ariſe different 


princi- 
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principles, with reſpect to good and evil amongſt 
mankind; this, in reality, is no objection againſt - 
good and evil being founded in nature, as aforeſaid. 
That pleaſure and pain, or happineſs and miſe- 
ry, are really diſtinct and different in nature; that 
is, happineſs is really delectable and agreeable, 
and miſery is really afflictive and diſagreeable, is 
evident from experience to all mankind, and, I 
think, muſt be evident to all other moral agents, 
who are capable of taking in the ideas which are 
annexed to thoſe words. So that this muſt be al- 
lowed to be a /elf-evident propoſition: or a common 
principle, Which all mankind are agreed in; and, 
therefore, whatever will follow in ſtrict reaſoning, 
as a juſt conſequence from this principle, I think, 
ought to be allowed. As thus, It happineſs be: 
really delightful and agreeable, and if miſery be 
really afflictive and diſagreeable, then, it will un- 
avoidably follow, that happineſs is preferable to 
miſery ; that happineſs is the proper object of our 
deſires and perſuits, and that miſery is the proper. - 
objects of our averſion and ſhunning. Again, if 
happineſs be the proper object of our choice, in 
oppoſition to the abſence of happineſs, or to mi- 
ſery, it will follow that when two kinds or bran- 
ches of pleaſure, one greater than the other, be- 
come the object of our choice, and cannot be 
enjoyed together; then, in the nature of the thing, 
the greater is preferable to the leſs. For tho”. 
the leſs be the proper object of our choice, conſi- 
dered as pleaſure, yet it ceaſes to be ſo, when it 
comes in competition with a pleaſure. that is great-. 
er, the enjoyment of which is incompatible with 
it. For if it is right to chuſe pleaſure, becauſe it 
is pleaſing and agreeable ; then it is right to prefer 
the greater to the leſs, becauſe the greater is more 
leafing and agreeable. This, I think, will follow 
in ſtrict reaſoning, ſuppoſing no other conſiderati- 
PEA 2 AS 3 On 
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on comes into the caſe, to direct our choice other- 
wiſe.” Again, if miſery be afflictive and diſagree-. 
able, then, when two of thoſe evils are preſent, 
and one or other of them muſt of neceſſity be ſub- 
mitted to, it is right and fit, in the nature of the: 
thing, that we prefer the /z/5 to the greater. For 
if miſery ought, in reaſon, to be ſbunned, becauſe. ' 
it is afflictive and diſagreeable; then, in reaſon, 
we ought to ſhun the greater rather than the leſs, 
becauſe the greater is more afflidlive and difagreea- 
ble. Again, if happineſs be in itſelf really pleaſ- 
ing and agreeable, and if miſery be in itſelf really 
afffictive and diſagreeable; then, it will follow, 
that the communication of happineſs is preferable 
to the communication of miſery; that the com- 
munication / of happineſs is, in the nature of the 
thing, #ind and good; and that the communica- 
tion of miſery is, in the nature of the thing, unkind 
and evil. Again, if happineſs be proper to be cho- 
ſen for one's /elf, becauſe it is pleaſing and agreea- 
ble; then, it is fit and proper to be choſen for 
olbers, becauſe it is equally pleaſing and agreeable 
to them alſo. And if it is right and fit to ſhun 
and avoid m/ery for one's ſelf, ' becauſe it is afflic- 
tive and diſagreeable; then it is right and fit to 
guard and ſecure others from it; and it is wrong 
and evil to communicate miſery to them, becauſe 
miſery is equally afflictive and diſagreeable to them 
alſo. I ſay, theſe conſequences evidently and un- 
avoidably follow, ſuppoſing no other conſiderati- 
on comes into the caſe, the reaſon being the ſame 
in both caſes; it being equally as reaſonable that 
all others ſhould be happy, as that we ourſelves 
ſhould be ſo. Again, if happineſs be the proper 
object of our choice, and if it is equally as reaſo. 
nable that each individual ſhould be happy, as that 
any other individual ſhould be ſo; then, it is 
right and fit to prefer our own happineſs to that of 
: ö 5 
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any other individual, when theſe come in compe- 


tition. For as we are zearer. and dearer to our- 


ſelves, than any ether individual; and as we have 
an equal title to happineſs. with any other indivi- 


dual; ſo this in reaſon ought to determine our 


choice, in favour of ourſelves when our own hap- 


pineſs and that of any other individual come in 


competition. Again, if the greater good be, in 
nature and reaſon, preferable to the leſs, which, 


ſurely, muſt be allowed, then, the conſequences 
are unavoidable, viz. that the publick happineſs 


is preferable to the happineſs of any individual; 


that a more general happineſs is preferable to a leſs : 


general, Se. Theſe are conſequences, which, I 
think, will follow in ſtrict reaſoning, from the one 
common and ſelf-evident principle before laid 
down. And, therefore, if men in their farther 
reaſonings, with reſpect to the great variety of 


complex caſes which the ſubject affords, ſhould 


draw any wrong concluſions, which it is eaſy o ſup- 


poſe may be done, and from hence, ſhould ariſe - 


different opinions concerning the good, or evil, of 
actions 1n particular caſes ; all lth fallow, from 
| hence, 1 is, that men are liable to err in this, as well 
as in many other caſes; but it will by no means 
invalidate the evidence I have here produc'd, to 
prove the following propoſition, vi. That good 
and evil are Fauna: in the baer nature and 3 
of things. And 


If there are any 5 our ſpecies, who caſte plea- 5 


ſure in, and by the pain and miſeny which they 
communicatè to their fellow - creatures, which it is 
hard to ſuppoſe; and as it is not the caſe of our 
ſpecies in general, ſo it is not the reſult of the 
human conſtitution, but muſt be the effect of 


ſome diſorder in the particular conſtitution of each 
individual; it will not follow in reaſon, that they 


oughit to communicate that pain and miſery, in 
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order to tafte the pleaſure which will ariſe to 
_ themſelves thereby, but the contrary. For as 
the affection is vicious, as it is excited by an ob- 
ject that is in itſelf evil, and thereby naturally 
tends to introduce evil and miſery into the world; 
ſo, for that reaſon, it ought not to be gratified 
and indulged, but to be checked and refrained. 
And if a man ſhould be led by ſuch a vicious af- 
fection to purſue pleaſure, yet he could not in 
reaſon” juſtify. his conduct herein, any more than 
he could, if by a vitiated palate he taſted pleaſure, 


zin cating or drinking ſuch things as were deſtruc- 
3 tive to his health, and yet would eat and drink 


thoſe things, to give himſelf the pleaſure that 
aroſe from them, which in reaſon he ought not. 
For as his vitiated appetite naturally leads him to 
Hurt and injure himfelf, and, therefore, ought in 
reaſon to be reſtrained; ſo his vitiated affection 
naturally leads him to hurt and injure others; and, 
therefore, it ought in reaſon to be reſtrained alſo. 
Nature leads him to purſue pleaſure in each caſe; 
but, then, the circumſtances which attend them ren- 
der it fit and reaſonable, that he ſhould deny him- 
ſelf, and not gratify thoſe inclinations. As to 
the pleaſure which a man takes in footing a par- 
= 7ridge, and the like, theſe are caſes which, I think, 
= do not come in to the preſent queſtion ; becauſe 
. the pleaſure of the one does not ſpring from the 
miſery of the other, but from a variety of other 
cauſes, viz. the exerciſe a man gives his body by 
riding, or walking; the entertaining his He with 
a variety of objects that are preſented to his view; 
the exerciſing his dexzerizy in ſhooting; the proſ- 
pect of obtaining a prize which the game is con- 
ſider d to be; the hope of gratifying his appetite, or 
entertaining his Friends with what he makes him -- 
ſelf the maſter of; the diſcharging himſelf from 
other enjoyments for a time, that he may taſte the 
[2-4 | Sreater 
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greater pleaſure upon his return to them; theſe, 


and the like, I preſume, are the ſprings of aclion, 
and the foundation of that pleaſure which a man 
_ taſtes in ſuch exerciſes, and not the pain and mi- 


ery of the creature. So that the queſtion here 
will be, not, whether one creature may yuſtifably. . 
take pleaſure in communicating pain and milery. 
to another ? that not being the preſent caſe ; hut, 


whether the taking away the life of the creature in 
this way, which. of courſe, will introduce pain and 
miſery to it, tho” it be not intended, be in reaſon 


juſtifiable * And here the good of the wh comes. 


into the caſe ; that is, whether the taking away 


the life of the creature, as aforeſaid, be for the 
good, or hurt, of the creation in general, of 


which, I think, the former is the caſe; but that 


is a queſtion which is not to be diſcuſſed here. 


And 


As actions are good, or evil, and, as ſuch, are 
the proper objects of our approbation, or di/like, 


when conſider'd in the abſtract nature and reaſon 


of things; ſo thoſe actions render the ator the 


proper object of apprebation or diſlike to every 
other moral agent. And as far as the good, or 
hurt, of others is concerned in them, they natu- 
rally and juſtly tend to awaken the affections of 
_ benevolence, or reſentment. And, from hence, ariſe 


the equity and reaſonableneſs of God's rewarding. 


virtuous and puniſhing vicious men, viz. becauſe the 
one freely communicates happineſs, which, in rea- 
ſon, he ought to do, and fo renders himſelf the 
proper object of divine kindneſs and benevolence ; 
and the other freely contributes to the cayleſs com- 


munication of miſery, which, in reaſon, he ought + 


not; and thereby renders himſelf the proper ob- 
ject of divine reſentment and correction. And, in- 
deed, if this were not the caſe, then, the divine 
conduct, in the adminiſtration of rewards and pu- 

Aid Fs . niſhments, 
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niſhments, could not be j#/4fed ; becauſe there 
would not be any thing in nature which would 
render his creatures the proper objects of either. 
If it ſhould be urged, that the equity and rea- 
ſonableneſs of the divine conduct, in this cafe, are 
not founded on the antecedent good, or evil, of 
actions, when conſider'd abſtractedly, as afore- 
faid, but on the ab/olute will of God, who as he 
has been pleaſed to give a law or rule of action 
to his creatures; ſo it is ft and reaſonable that he 
ſhould fpport his ce by rewarding thoſe 


who obey, and by puniſhing thoſe who tranſgreſs 


that law, ſeeing he has made known his pleaſure 
herein. I anſwer ;-what is urged implies a contra- 


Acdion; for if there be not an antecedent fitneſs or | 


unfitneſs in actions, then, it is neither iuſt nor un- 


Juſt, neither good nor evil, neither reaſonable nor 


unreaſonable, tor God to interpoſe and ſupport his 
authority. Beſides, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, 
there is not any thing in nature that can be the 


ground and foundation of a divine law; that is; 


there is not any thing in nature which affords a 
motive or reaſon to God, to give a law to his crea- 


tures; neither is there any thing in nature which 


renders one action preferable to another, to be the 


rule of that law. And, if God ſhould, from mere 
ſovereignty and arbitrary pleaſure, give a revelation 
to his creatures; then, the moſt abſolute ſcepticiſin 
or uncertainty would follow upon it; becauſe all 


grounds of confidence in God are taken away up- 
on this principle. Kor if God acts arbitrarily in 


one inſtance, he may in another, and ſo on. If he 


ives a revelation without reaſon, or rather, if 


there be no ſuch thing in nature as reaſon and fit- 


neſs for him to direct his actions by; then, he 
may abceive and impeſe upon his creatures in any, 
or in all the*declarations he makes to them, for 


any thing we know, or for any grounds we have, 
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ö which we may conclude the contrary; then, 0 


truth and falſbood ſtand upon a foot, with reſpect 
to God, and we are under an abſolute uncertainty; 
which he will chuſe. And, on the other ſide, it 
there is a rule of action ariſing from the natural re- 
lations and the eſſential differences in things; andi if 
it is right and t that God ſhould: govern his ac- 
tions by thae rule; then, I think; it will follow; 
that it. ought, in reaſon; to be a rule of action ta 
every other moral agent, becauſe what renders it 
it right and fit to one renders it er ſo to all. 
And this leads me to obſerve, ' edt e ew 
That as natural good or happineſs. is; in making 
preferable to natural evil, or miſery; ſo the free. 


communication of the' former is in itſelf beanti- 


ful, lovely, and praiſe-worthy ; and, as ſuch, is the 
proper object of choice or election to every moral 
agent; in oppoſition to non- action, or to the 
cauſleſs communication of the contrary. And, 
conſequently, it is to every moral agent a proper 
and /ufficient foundation for action, when conſi- 
'der'd abſtractedly from, and independent of any 
other conſideration. And this is plainly the caſe, 
with reſpect to God. For as ſelſſoneſs cannot poſ- 
libly be a ſpring or principle of action in him; 
ſo it is the natural and eſſential beautifulneſs and 
lovelineſs of communicating happineſs, and the 
ratural unfitneſs and di ſagreeableneſs of the cauſ- 
leſs communication of the contrary, which are 
the grounds and reaſons of his actions. It was 
from a principle of bene volence only, that our 
Creator exerted his power and wiſdom, in calling 
this world into being; and it is from the natural 
and e 233 differences in things, from which ariſes 
that of reaſon by which God always directs 
his actions. And as man is, by his natural frame 
and compoſition, ! a moral agent, that is, capable 
of n the natural — eſſential differences 
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in things ; ſo, from hence, it will follow that he 


is capable of communicating happineſs freely, and 


for its own fake, or from a ſenſe of the beaut 


and lovelineſs of it, when conſider'd abſtracted 
from, and independent of any other conſidera- 


tion, and, therefore, can do it, be will. For 


tho' man is an indigent creature, and that natu- 


rally leads him to purſue his own happineſs ; yet 
that is not in itſelf incompatible, but conſiſtent 


with a free and diſintereſted regard for, and pur- 
ſuit of, the happineſs and well-being of the reſt 
of his fellow- creatures; becauſe he is not only 
qualified to purſue both, but alſo to een the 
une of that purſuit. 5 


. Happineſs is the great end of viding to every 


| Gable: creature; and, therefore, the particular 
happineſs of each individual muſt and will be the 
object of deſire to every ſuch creature; and, con- 


ſequently, /e/ji/bne/s is the produce of, or is a part 


of the human conſtitution. But tho' private hap- 
pineſs be the object of deſire to every man, yet it 


not the ole and only object of that affection; for 


as happineſs is defrable for one's ſelf, ſo it is de- 
ſirable for others alſo. The agreeableneſs of plea- 


ſure to ourſelves not only convinces us, that it 


mult be alike agreeable to all others, but like- 


_ wiſe diſpoſes us to communicate that plevſuretothem. 
So that benevolence,'as well as ſelfiſhneſs, is the reſuli 
of, or is a part of our natural conſtitution; and each of 
| theſe are di Minds and independent principles of action. 


A man can purſue his own happineſs, without any 
regard to the good of others, and he can purſue the 
ood of others, without any view or regard to him- 


elf. And, tho* a man cannot prefer evil to good, 
this being as much out of his power, as it is to 


make the ſmell of a roſe, or the taſte of a peach, diſ- 
agreeable to himſelf; yet he may and can prefer 


the * good of the vllt to his own, when they 


Sat 1 — a Rory 
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come in competition. For as ſelfiſhneſs and be- 


nevolence are two diſtinct and independent prin- 
ciples of action in man; ſo either of theſe may 
be ſo far indulged, or depreſſed, as to make the one 
give place to the other. A man can fo far indulge 
his ſelſiſd, and depreſs his ſocial affections, as to 
purſue his own good, without any regard to the 
good and happineſs of others; and he can ſo far 
depreſs his /z//b, and indulge his ſocial affeftions, © 
as to purſue the good of others, in oppoſition to his 
own, when theſe come in competition: And tho? 
private and publick happineſs are ſo inſeparably 
united, as that a man cannot rightly purſue his 
own good, but he will thereby give pleaſure to 
others, nor can he rightly purſue the happineſs - 
of others, but he will give pleaſure to himſelf ; 
yet it will not follow that either /e/f/bneſs, or bene- 
volence, is the ſole and only principle of action in 
man. For tho' theſe mutually introduce and con- 
tribute to each other; yet as they are diſtinct and 
different in themſelves, ſo they are two diſtinQty 


: and independent principles of action. And if it 
mould be urged, that, becauſe a man cannot 
" I rightly purſue the good of others, without giving 
0 pleafure to himſelf, therefore, ſelſſhneſs is the ſole 


and only principle of action in him; then, it may 
with equal reaſon be urged on the other ſide, that 
becauſe a man cannot rightly purſue his own hap- 

b pineſs, but he will give pleaſure to others there- 
by; therefore, Benevolence is the fole and only prin- 
ciple of action. But neither of theſe is the caſe, 
1 as I have ſhewn above. And tho' the actions, 
that flow from benevolence, will give pleaſure and 
ö ſalisfaction; yet that pleaſure is only the reſult of, 
ad not the ground and reaſon of thoſe actions; 
| like as when a man purſues happineſs for him-: 
[= ſelf, he will give pleaſure to others; and yet that 
pleaſure and delight, which accrues to others 

” Fo hereby, 
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hereby, is only the reſult of, but is not the Sround 
and reaſon of that purſuit. Benevolence — {e]- 
fiſhneſs being both natural, or the produce of the 
human conſtitution, we are thereby naturally led 
to purſue happineſs, as well for others, as for our- 


ſelves; only, when theſe come in competition, 


then, the purſuit of either is a matter of choice 
or election to us. And tho', with reſpect to na- 
tural good, the native to thoſe actions, by which 


we propoſe. to procure that good to ourſelves, is 


fij-love, or a deſire of taſting pleaſure in, and by 
thoſe actions, as the agreeableneſs of a peach to 


our taſte is the motive to thoſe actions, by which 
we propoſe to give ourſelves the pleaſure ariſing 


from that agreeable ſenſation; yet the caſe is other- 
wiſe, with reſpect to moral good, or thoſe actions 


which are the produce of moral fitneſs. In the 
one caſe we act, preſuming it will prove agreeab!: 
to us; and, in a other, we act, becauſe it is ſo, 


antecedent to the action. If I ſee a body figured 


nd coloured like another body, viz.- a peach, 


which, when bruiſed in my mouth, had given 


me a very. agreeable ſenſation; I am thereby in- 
duced to bruiſe this body in my mouth likewiſe, 
in expectation. of taſting the /ike pleaſure as from 
the former; tho' in this my expectation may pot- 


fivly be diſappointed, becauſe ſome defect either in 


the fruit, or in my palate, may render it diſagree- 
able to me. So that in this. caſe, tho* pleaſure is 


the motive to the action, yet it is not the agree- 


ableneſs of the aclion itſelf, it being experience 
only which can determine, whether it will be a- 
greeable, or not, but only the hope and expeizarion 
that it will prove ſo, which is the ground and 
reaſon of that action. Whereas, with reſpect to 


moral fitneſs, the caſe is otherwiſe; we act, be- 
cauſe it appears to us beautiful and agrecable, 


antecedent to the action, and not upon a preſump- 
tion 
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tion or in hope and expectation that it willproveſo.” ; 
If Iſee my neighbour in diſtreſs; it inſtantly ap- 
pears beautiful and agreeable to me to interpoſe for 
his relief, ſuppoſing all eircumftances concur to 
render it fit and proper, and that I am capable 
of ſo doing. And, in this caſe, it is not any 


Y pleaſure or agrecableneſs ſubſequent to, or that are 


the attendants on the action, but it is the antece- 
dent beauty and fitneſs of relieving which is the 
ground and reaſon of that action; and which 


will be beautiful and agreeable, whether I am 


prevailed upon by it to miniſter that relief, or 
not. And it is the antecedent fitneſs which is hs 
foundation of that pleaſure we taſte in, and after the 


performance of ſuch an action, and not the plea- 


ſure which; ariſes from the performance of the 
action, which is the ground and foundation of that 
antecedent beauty and agreeableneſs. 


This will be farther evident, if we obſerve, _ - 


that, with reſpect to natural good, as in the eat- 
ing of a peach, no one is ſharer by the 1 
in that kind of pleaſure which the action in- 
troduces, but the aZor ; whereas with pc to 
moral good, or the communicating happineſs to 
others, the by anders, who are no way concern- 
ed in the action, are fharers with, and taſte, that 
very kind of pleaſure by the adlion, that the actor 
doth in the performance of that action. If I ſee 
another man perform a good action, it give me the 
ſame kind of pleaſure, as if I had performed that 
action myſelf; whereas, if I ſeea man eat a peach, 

this action does not raiſe in me that agreeable ſen- 
ſation, which it does in him that eats it; which 

ſhews not only that there is no juſt arguing from 
one caſe to the other, but alſo that the beauty and 
apreeableneſs, which is inſeparable from thoſe ac- 

tions that are morally good, do not ariſe from, nor 
. TY upon the pleaſure — accrues to _ 
| | actor 
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And tho? in many inſtances we purſue the good 
of others, either in whole, or in part, out of a 


| is ſeldom that men do good to others, purely in 
view of, and for the ſake of that pleaſure and fa- 
tisfaction, which will accrue to themſelves there- 


Dh firableneſs of making them ſharers in the plea- | 


any pleaſure which we propoſe to taſte in ſo doing. 
And the neglect of this naturally introduces re- 
is not the with-holding pleaſure from ourſelves, 


was in our power to do. Whilſt the four lepers 


rians, their hearts ſmote them, and they ſaid one 


Now, the queſtion is, what was the ground of 


actor in, and by the performance of thoſe actions. 


view to our own intereſt; yet, ſurely, this is far 
from being always the caſe. And, I imagine, it 


by. A ſenſe of the good of others, and the de- 


fures we enjoy. are pocverful and ſufficient motiv, 
to induce us to procure thoſe pleaſures to them, 
and that too, for their ſakes, and not for the ſake of 


morſe and uneaſineſs of mind; the ground of which 


but the with-holding our hand from giving that 
pleaſure, and doing that good to others which 


were indulging themſelves in eating and drink- 
ing, and loading themſelves with gold and rai- 
ment, from tent to tent, in the camp of the S - 


to another, Me do not well : This is a day of good 
tidings, and we hold our peace, 2 Kings vii. 8, 9. 


ſelf-accuſation to thoſe lepers ? not, ſurely, the 
with holding pleaſure from themſelves, but the 
with holding from the hungry Citizens of Samaria 
the opportunity of ſharing with them in that plenty, 
which the forſaken camp of the Syrians afforded, 
and which it was then in their power to put into 
their hands. | 5 | 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho' a man can com- 
municate happineſs to others, when that com- 
munication is not incompatible with any enjoy- 
ment to himſelf ; yet our inclinations ſo ſtrongly 
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diſpoſe us to. purſue happineſs for our/elves, that, 
except we have the promiſe and expectation of 
| ſome greater good to be enjoyed hereafter, which 
will make up for the loſs we ſuſtain here, we can- 
not be prevailed upon to part with our preſent 
happineſs, and ſubmit to ſuffer for the ſake of 
ſociety, or upon any other conſideration. I anfever, 
As we are naturally inclined to purſue happineſs 


for ourſelves, ſo that inclination leads us to pur- 


ſue our preſent happineſs, or the pleaſure which 
comes before us, and is immediately in view, in 
oppoſition to any future happineſs which may be 
incompatible with it; but, then, thoſe natural 


inclinations, how ſtrong ſoever they may be, are 


under the government of, and are controulable by 


our reaſon; ſo that we can deny ourſelves a pre- 
ſent pleaſure, and can ſubmit to bear preſent mi- 


ſery, in hope and expectation of ſome greater 


good laid up for us in futurity. And our reaſon 


can likewiſe, if exerted, govern and controul thoſe- 


very inclinations from another view ; ſo that we can 
deny ourſelves, and ſuffer, as aforeſaid, when K is 
apparently ſubſervient to the common good. Our 
natural inclinations are controuled, in both caſes, 
by our reaſon, and our reaſon can as well exert 
its authority, and reſtrain thoſe inclinations, in one 


caſe, as in the other. And as the difference be- 


twixt natural good and evil, betwixt publick and 
private happineſs, and the natural beauty and de- 


firableneſs of communicating pleaſure, and the 


like, are eternally and unchangeably the ſame, con- 
ſider d abſtractedly from, and antecedent to any 
Pofitive law, which might conſtitute them or any 
promiſe of future good, which might influence in 
the choice of them; yea, antecedent to the con- 
fideration of a Deity ; ſo that rule of action, which 


naturally ariſes from them, and the fitneſs and 


reaſonableneſs of our governing our actions by 
JJ _ dat 
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that rule, are perpetually and unchangeably the ſame, 
when conſider d abſtractedly from, and antece- 
dent to all the conſiderations bef:remention'd.. 


Whether the foremention'd rule of action may in 


ſtrictneſs be called a /aw, and whether the fitneſs 
of governing our actions by that rule may pro- 
perly be called an obligalion, according to the uſe: 
of thoſe words, late and obligation, in the Eugliſb 
language, I think, is not worth enquiring into; 
but that there is ſuch a perpetual and unchangeable 
rule arifing from the nature, the relations, and 
the effential differences in things, and that moral 


agents ought, in reaſon, to dire and govern their 


actions by that rule, is as evident and clear to my 

underſtanding, as that the whole is equal to all 
its parts, or as any other ſelf-evident propoſition. 

„„ LR *** 


Tho' ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence are both the: 


produce of, and are the natural reſult of the Hu- 
man conſtitution; yet it is what ſprings from the 
latigr only, which comes under the denomination. 
of Pocaneſs and virtue. If a man purſues happi- 


neſs for himſelf, and prefers his own good to that. | 


of any other individual; this, I think, is perfect- 


ly juſt and reaſonable, and is what approves itſelf 


to the underſtanding of every man. But, then, 
there is nothing of virtue or goodneſs in it, as thoſe 
terms are commonly applied amongſt mankind ; 
they being uſed to expreſs communicative goodneſs,. 
and not the good a man does to himſelf. If a 
man does good to himſelf, the idea, raiſed in our 
minds hereby, is expreſſed by the the term ef- 
neſs ; he ſerved or miniſter'd to himſelf. But if 
a man does good to others, for that reaſon, be- 


Niete, The words virtue and goodneſs are here taken in a 
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reſtrained or limited ſenſe; and are uſed to expreſs, not all thoſe. - 


actions which are, in reaſon, opproveab/e, but only ſuch as are, 
in. reaſon, rewardable.. HM ht TEST, 


cauſe: | 
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tauſe he would do ſo; the idea raiſed in our minds 
by it is expreſſed by the term goodneſs ; he did 
good, that is, he ferved or miniſter'd to the good 
of others; the terms good and virtuous, in this 
1 being generally confin'd: to thoſe actions 
which are the produce of benevolence. It is, when 
we purſue the good of others, in d:ſtinton from, 
or in oppoſition to the good of ourſelves, that our 
actions come under the denomination of good and 
virtuous actions and they are more or. leſs ſo, as 
the good and happineſs of others is more or lefs 
the ground and ſreaſon of thoſe actions. And as 
far as a view of our own good comes into the 
caſe, ſo far the goodneſs and virtuouſneſs of thoſe 
actions is Jeſſened and decreaſed. And the reaſon 
of this is evident, viz. becauſe the actions only, 
which ſpring from benevolence, render the actor 
amiable and rewdraable to a foreign agent, who is 
diſintereſted in thoſe actions. When a man does 
hurt to himſelf thro' ſome wrong conduct, tho 
this would render him worthy of Slame, and tho 
his actions would be dr/approveable; yet here is 
nothing which excites the reſentment of a by-ſtander, 
and which would render him worthy of correftion, 
upon that account; he has done 20 evil to others, 
and, therefore, he can deſerve no evil from them. 
So likewiſe, when a man does good to himſelf, 
how reaſonable and juſt ſoe ver this may be, yet 
there is nothing valuable in it, which Merits re- 
ward, or which excites a by-/tander to contrihute 
to ſuch a man's felicity; for as he ſought himſelf 
only in that action, ſo he camat deſerve any thing 
from another, upon the account of it. Whereas, 
when a man purſues the good of another, for that 
other's ſake, then he renders himſelf truly /ovely 
and amiable in the eyes of others; and they are 
naturally and juſtly excited by it to contribute to 
ſuch a man's felicity, it ability and opportunity 
JJ 8 concur 
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' concur to render them capable of ſo doing. For 
as he generouſly ſought the good of otbers, ſo he 
juftly merits the love and ſervice of others upon 
that account! And, therefore, if a man purſues 
the good of others, partly for their ſakes, and 
partly for his own; as far as his own intereſt is 
the ground and reaſon of that purſuit, ſo far, of 
courſe, the virtue and rewardableneſs of it is lef- 
ſened. And if the ground of that purſuit be 
purely eine, then, there ean be nothing vir- 
tuous or rewardable in it; becauſe it is not /elf/o- 
zeſs but benevolence only,” which is the ground and 
foundation of amiableneſs and rewardableneſs in 
the preſent caſe, as I have before ſhewn. From 
which it will follow, that if ſelfiſhneſs were the 
Jokes and only principle of action in man, then, 
virtue and rewardablene/ſs. would be incompatible 
with human nature. Again, if a man purſues 
the good of others, upon condition and in vie- 
of ſome preſent or future good promiſed to him; 
. "this I think, would give him a legal and fuſt title 
to what is promiſed; but, then, here is nothing 
of viriue or reward in the caſe. This is all fair 
.traffick or bargaining ; here are covenants made 
and executed, from which virtue and reward are 
excluded. For as, in ſuch a caſe, man is not vir- 
tuous, but / %% in what he does, ſo he is not re- 
warded, but paid à juſt debt in what he receives. 
- If t ſhould be urged, that this ſabverts the de- 
ſign of the goſpel, which was to lead men to the 
practice of their duty, from the hope and expecta- 
lion of a promiſed future reward; for if acting in 
view of ſome good promiſed be ſelfiſhneſs, as moſt 
certainly it is; and if acting from a ſelfiſh prin- 
* Note, That the term reward is here taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, | 
as expreſſing only what is given freely upon the account of me- 


rit or deſert, and not what is paid as a debt upon the account 
of promiſe, or otherwiſe. © 


ciple 
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ciple does not render men the prope r objects of 
reward,. as is here ſuppoſed ; then, the iſs 


of the goſpel tend only to betray men into eh 
aſs, which will not qualify them lor the en ; 


promiſed. 


I anſwer, rf, That the common hep is the | 


grand deſign of the preſent ſyſtem of things, and 
the great end which God propoſed in calling this 
world into being. And this end 1s abundantly 


fruſtrated by men's indulging their ſelfiſn, and de- 
preſſing their ſocial affections; this being the grand 


cauſe of all thoſe evils and miſeries, which man- 


kind introduce and bring upon each other. And, 


therefore, if God, out of regard to the mon good. 
has promiſed to thole, who purſue it, the happi- 
neſs of another world, tho' that purſuit be not 
the produce of benevolence, but only in obe- 


dience to his command, and ſrom an expectation 
of what he has promiſed; then, God will moſt 


certainly be as good as his word, by paying every 
debt which he has thus contracted by promiſe ; 
and, conſequently, the promiſes of the . 
ſerve not to betray men into ſelfiſhneſs, and fo to 
unqualify them for the promiſed reward, but to 
engage them to do, out of regard to themſelves, 
what would he valuable and rewardable in itſelf, if 
done from a better and a more generous e 
An. 
I answer, Gromily; That he great deſign * the 
goſpel, and to which its promiſes are intended to be 
ſubjervient, is to work in men a benevolent temper 
and diſpoſition, in oppoſition to that general cor- 
ruption, or vicious ſelſiſoneſe, which prevails a- 
mongſt mankind, and which is the ground and 


foundation of all our woe, The great thing, re- 


commended in the goſpel, is a ſpirit of love; and 
as love worketh no ill to its neighbour, ſo it diſ- 
poſes the agent, in which it reſides, to remove 
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the uneaſineſs, and contribute to the happineſs and 
well being of all. And it is to thoſe who are ani- 
mated by this ſpirit, to whom the promiſes of the 
goſpel are made; ſo that, where the benevolent 
zemper is wanting, there is no title to thoſe pro- 
miſes. St. Paul was ſo ſenſible of this, that he 
_ declares for himſelf, if be had beſtowed all his goods 
to feed the poor, and if be had given his body to be 
burned, and bad not charity, or a benevolent tem- 
Per, it would have profited him notbiug, 1 Cor. 
Xiii, 3. He carries the ſuppoſition to the greateſt 
height, and inſtances in caſes, which if actions 
alone, conſidered abſtractedly from the diſpoſition 
of mind they ſpring from, would be valuable, then 
theſe, ſurely, would be conſidered, as ſuch. And 
yet theſe, when conſidered abftraBedly from a be- 
nevolent temper, as the ground and foundation 
of them, St. Paul conſiders, as unprofitable. 

| Beſides, the promiſes of the goſpel are ve/ignea, 
and are ſub/ervient to another purpoſe, viz. to 
render the loſſes and croſſes, the pains and afflic- 
tions, which good men are liable to, and often 
meet with in this world, the more ea and tolerable 
to them. For tho* patience and reſignation are the 
beſt and moſt alleviating remedies, which can be 
applied under the aforeſaid evils, and, therefore, 
one would think, ſhould be always choſen, for 
their own fake, ſeeing the contrary to theſe does 
but add to the burden of affliction 3 yet fad ex- 
perience ſhews, that this is not always the caſe. 
And, therefore, when a man is directed by the. 
promiſes of the goſpel, to look forward to a ſtate, 
when all pain and anguiſh ſhall ceaſe, and all 
tears ſhall be wiped away from his eyes, and he 
hall be filled with unſpeakable joy; this natu- 
| rally tends to lead him to that palience and re/igna- 
tion, which is his preſent only refuge, and which 
FR otherwiſe he might not obtain. if 
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If it ſhould be urged, that if virtue is founded 


Jolely in benevolence, then, in many inſtances, it 
cannot be ſupported; as when a man is called to 
ſevere trials and ſufferings in the cauſe of virtue; 
then he has not where with to ſupport him under, 
and carry him thro' thoſe trials, except he calls 
in the hope and expectation of a future recom- 
pence. And, if he does that, then, as far as he 
acts from ſuch a view, ſo far the virtuouſneſs of 

his actions and ſufferings is deſtroyed. 35 

Before I return an anſwer to this objection, it 
will be proper to conſider, what it is to ſuffer in 
the cauſe of virtue and goodneſs ; namely, when that 
ſuffering is apparently ſubſervient to the publick 
good. So that when a man ſuffers for his propa» 
gating or maintaining this or that ſet of opinions, or 
this or that ſpeculative propoſition, except the pro- 
Pagating or maintaining ſuch opinions and pro- 
Pofitions apparently tend to the publick good, 
this is not ſuffering in the cauſe of virtue. A 
man, in ſuch a caſe, may ſuffer in the cauſe of 
truth, but not in the cauſe of virtue; truth and 
durtue being as diſtinct and different in nature, as 
colour and found. I ſhall not enter into the queſ- 
tion, whether ſuffering for the truth be not, in 
ſome inflances, amiable and rewardable £ But what 
I obſerve is, that -to ſuffer for the truth, as ſuch, 
confidered abſtractedly from the good and benefit 
which the world may receive by that ſuffering, is 

not ſuffering in the cauſe of virtue. But when a 
man ſuffers to promote or ſecure, the good f 
athers, and with that view; then, I think, he may 
properly be ſaid to ſuffer in the cauſe of good- 
nels or. far -virtue's- Ge th ie 

This being premiſed, I obſerve, that a benguor 
lent temper, which is the produce of, or is a part 
of the human conſtitution, when not depreſſed. by 
the prevailing aer of ſelfiſnneſs, but cherifbed 
9419 EE * | 
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and kept to its due height, and when ſeconded 
by reaſon, is a proper foundation for virtuous ac- 
tions, in the moſt trying inſtances. ' True bene- 
volence, Sc. will diſpoſe a man to venture upon 
the mouth of a cannon, and look even death in the 
face, when that adventure is apparently neceſſary, 
to ſecure his country from ſlavery and miſery. And 
tho? ſelfiſhneſs ſo far prevails, as that the inſtances 
are but few, in which men /uffer greatly in the 
cauſe of virtue, from a virtuous principle ; yet 
it will not follow, that virtue has no ſolid founda- 
tion in nature, nor any thing by which it may be 
ſapported ; but all that will follow is, that eminent 
virtue is rarely to be met with in the world; which 
_ poſſibly may be too true. But, then, it is equally 
as true, that there are but e men, comparative- 
ly, upon whom the promiſes of future happineſs 
have ſuch a prevailing influence, as to diſpoſe 
them to forego all preſent enjoyments, and to 
yield up themſelves to fuffering and death, to ſe- 
cure to themſelves that future happineſs. And as 
it would be inconcluſive to argue, that ſeeing the 
promiſe of future happineſs does not always pre- 
vail upon men to go thro' the ſevereſt ſufferings, 
when called to it, for its ſake ; therefore, the pro- 
miſe of future happineſs is not a proper or ſuffi- 
cient foundation for ſuch ſufferings ; -fo it would 
be alike inconcluſive to argue, in the caſe of vir- 
tue, that ſeeing benevolence, tho* ſeconded by 
reaſon, does not akvays prevail upon men to prac- 
tiſe virtue, in the moſt trying inſtances, that, there- 
fore, a benevolent temper, Sc. are not a proper 
or ſufficient foundation for the practice of virtue, 
in ſuch inſtances, the argument being equally in- 
concluſive in both caſes. As to that queſtion, | 
vz. whether a man can chuſe abſolute and ex- 
treme miſery, for the ſake of virtue? This not 
being the caſe of thoſe who ſuffer in the cauſe of 
| | 5 virtue, 
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virtue, the queſtion is needleſs. All ſuffering i in 
the cauſe of virtue, as it is a matter of choice or 
election, will yield abundant /atis/a#jen to the 
mind, tho? that ſatisfaction be not the ground and 
reaſon of thoſe ſufferings. And 
As virtue is founded ſolely in benevolence, ſo it 
is the preſerving and cheriſhing in ourſelves a be- 
nevolent temper, which is the foundation of a happy 
life. Happineſs is the great end of being to every 
ſenſible creature, as I have already obſerved ; ; tis 
tor that only that being is de/irable; barely to be, 
conſidered abſtractedly from happineſs, | is no bet- 
ter than non-exiſtence. And ro be miſerable, 
excluſive of any degree of happineſs mixed with 
that miſery, is worſe than not to be, in propor- 
tion to that degree of miſery which exiſtence in- 
troduces. A happy life is what we all deſire and 
purſue. Who is there, but would, who is there, 
but does chuſe to paſs agreeably thro life? And 
yet this is what almoſt all our ſpecies, more or leſs, 
complain of the want of. From whenge, then, 
is it that we are not generally happy ? Surely, 
our Creator intended us for happineſs, and 
provided whatever is neceſſary to make us ſoz and, 
therefore, the ground of this complaint muſt be 
in ourſelves. This, then, muſt be worth our en- 
quiring into, viz. What is the ground of our miſ- 
carriages, and which is the moſt fort ay to a 
happy life. And, | — 
Here, if we take a partial view of the N 
may be led to think, that the indulging our 
ſelfiſn, and depreſſing our ſocial affections, is the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to happineſs. For as, in 
ſuch a caſe, a man purſues happineſs only for him- 
ſelf, and this one point is what all his deſires, con- 
trivances, and endeavours are directed to obtain, 
without incumbering himſelf with any care or re- 
d for the en of others; ſo, from ſuch a 


view, 
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view, one may be led to think, that this is the | 


molt likely way to obtain it. But this is ſo far 
from being the truth of the caſe, that, on the con- 
trary, it is the cauſe of our miſcarriages, and the 


ground and foundation of our unhappineſs. Where- 


as, if we preſerve a due balance in the human con- 


ſtitution, by keeping our ſelfiſh affections under 


a proper rgtraint, by cheriſhing in ourſelves a be- 
zevolent temper, and by making the common good 


the common and grand principle to direct our 


actions by ; this is the 1 road to a happy life. 


And, | 
That we may have a full view of the caſe, it will 
be proper to obſerve, that a happy life is a compoſt- 


i 


Zion of various kinds of enjoyments, viz. ſenſual, 


intellectual, and moral. And theſe are ſo inter- 


mixed and reſtrained, as that one kind, or one in- 


ſtance, does not deſtroy, but heighten the pleaſures, 
which ariſe from the other kinds, or the other 1 in 


ſtances of enjoyment; ſo that no particular enjoy- 
ment is to be taken into the account, which intro- 


duces ſuch pain and vexaizon in the purſuit, or 
leaves ſuch remorſe and anguiſh after the enjoy- 
ment, as is equal to, or more than an equivalent 
ro the pleaſure which aroſe from that enjoyment. 


If I ſhould, in the drinking a gallon of liquor, 


taſte very agreeable pleaſure, for the ſpace of three 
hours ;, and if this.enjoyment ſhould: bring upon 
me fo 7x hours of intenſe pain and remorſe, and an- 
guiſh of mind for ſo many days more; then, 
the forementioned enjoyment is ſo far from being 


a part of a happy life, that, on the contrary, it 
muſt be placed to the other ſide of the account; 
becauſe that, and ſo much pleaſure more, is to be 
ſubſtracted from other enjoyments, as is an equi- 


Vvalent to the overplus of miſery, which that en- 
joyment introduced, before the account, with re- 


Hm to Seppincis and will be upon a-ba- 


lance. 
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lance. * all the branches of enjoyment, 
which break in upon, and are bars to other kinds 
or inſtances of enjoyment; ſo much pleaſure muſt 
be ſubſtracted from theſe, as is equal to that over- 
plus of pleaſure which they are a bar to. And 
f thoſe enjoyments are not equal to that over- 
plus, ſo far as they are deficient, they are to be 
placed to the other ſide of the account, and to be 
conſidered, not as branches of happineſs, but as 
obſtruttions to it. If a man, in heaping up a large 
quantity of the riches of this world, ſhould taſte, 
ſome low degree of pleaſure, in reflecting upon his 
acquiſitions and poſſeſſions; yet, if his preſent 
purſuits are a bar to other enjoyments, that would 
give him pleaſures, which, tor kind and degree, 
are much ſuperior to thoſe he now taſtes ; then, 
thoſe pleaſures are not to be conſidered, as parts 
of a happy life, but as bars to that happineſs. 
Theſe things being premiſed, the proper queſti- 
on will be, conſidering the various kinds and in. 
ſtances of pleaſure which a man's conſtitution and 
condition in life render him capable of enjoying. 

| what courſe he ſhould take, which might, upon 
the whole, give him the greateſt pleaſure, and ren- 
der life the greazeft bleſſing to him? And this, I 
ſay, will be done by preſerving a due balance in the 
human conſtitution, by cheriſping in ourſelves a 
benevolent diſpoſition, by keeping our ſelfiſn af- 
fections under a proper 7etraint, and by ſubject- 
ing our conduct to the government of reaſon, 
The iſſue of all which will be a moderate purſuit, 
and a temperate enjoyment of this world's good . 
things, under a ſtrict regard to the happineſs and 
well-being of the reſt of mankind. And, 
For the farther illuſtration of this point, I ob- 
ſerve, that a vicious ſelſiſbneſs generally leads men 
either to a violent and extravagant Purſuit of Plea- 
|| /#re, that is, to purſue this or that kind or 
"2 Rs | L 8 or 
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Refettions on Virtue and Happineſs, 


1 en at all adventures; without regarding 


how a man's own. good in the general is affected 
by it, or how it directly, or in its conſequences, 
affects the good of others and the happineſs of 
ſociety; or elſe it leads men to a violent and extra- 


vagant purſuit of riches, and ſo bars the enjoy- 


ment of many comforts, with reſpect to them- 
ſelves, and prevents their being kind and bene- 
ficent to others. But neither of theſe is the way 
to happy life; that lies ſtrait before us in a mean 


betwixt thoſe extremes, diz. in a moderate pur. 


ſuit, and a temperate enjoyment of the bleſſings 
of life, purſuing our own happineſs, under a ſtrict 
regard to the common good. 

As to all violent and extravagant purſuits of 
pleaſure, theſe, ſurely, when weighed in the ba- 


lance, will be found wanting. Theſe are ſo far 


from conſtituting a happy lite, that, on the con- 


trary, they are bars to that happineſs. For tho 


the drunkard, the debauchee, and the- like, may 


taſte ſome very agreeable and intenſe, but momen- 


tary pleaſures, in their enjoyments ; yet, alas ! 
when theſe come in competition with the intellec- 
tual and rational delights, which a man bars him- 


ſelf the enjoyment of, with the diſonder, ſooner or 


later, brought upon his conſtitution z the e 


and anguiſh of body, the unea/ineſs and remorſe of 


mind, which is intruduced thereby; the trouble 
and vexation he gives to others, and which, when 


reflected on, return back upon himſelf ; I ſay, 


when every thing is taken into the caſe, then, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſuch a man's pleaſures cannot 


be ſaid to conſtitute a happy lite, but are bars to 
that happineſs. And, here, I would beg my rea- 
der to look abroad, and take a general view of 
thoſe perſons who violently and extravagantly 
purſue pleaſure ; fee them with and without their 


EF mance 5 Jee what they go thro* in many in- 


ſtances 
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ſtances to procure them, how many diſappointments 


they meet with in their perſuit of them; how Hurt- 
lived their enjoyments are, and how heavily the 
time goes off in the intervals, having no other foun- 
tain from which they can draw forth pleaſure and 


| delight to themſelves. See how many enjoyments, 
valuable in themfelves, and various in their kinds; 
which they exclude themſelves from taſting ; how 
much pain of body and uneaſineſs of mind they, 


ſooner or later, draw upon themſelves ; and how 
often they cut off their lives in the midſt of their 
days, or elſe bring upon themſelves ſuch diſorders, 


as render life a Weight and burden to them. This, 


[ think, will, upon a juſt enquiry, appear gene- 
rally to be the cafe, with refpect to all violent and 
extravagant perſuits of pleaſures whatever. Solo- 


mox's condition and circumſtances in life furniſhed 
him with materials for delight, and gave him the 


opportunity of enjoyment ; and he ſeemed reſolved, 


if poſſible, to take the fortet was to happineſs. 


And, accordingly, he informs us, that he ſet him- 


felf to perſue pleaſure various ways, and in the 


moſt violent manner, that his ſuperiour circum- 
ſtances in life rendered him capable off; bur, up- 
on trial, he found: that this was not the way to 


ſolid and laſting happineſs. For tho', by this means, 
he enjoyed ſome very intent but momentary plea- 


ſures ; yet the care and ſollicitude in procuring 
them, the uneafinefs mixed with them, and the 
unhappineſs entailed upon them, were much more 
than aquivalent to thole pleaſures ; ſo that, upog 
the whole, he pronounces all thoſe violent AT 


extravagant perſuits of pleaſure, as vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit, 7 0 Ty 


The caſe is the ſame, if men go into the other 
extreme, v/2, into a violent and extravagant perſurt 
of riches, denying themſelves many of the com- 
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forts of life, and putting off enjoyment to the next 
generation. This is ſo far from introducing 2 
a a happy life, that, on the contrary, it bars up the 
way to it, For tho” their preſent acquiſitions and 
. poſſeſſions, with the faint proſpect of the uſe which 
poſterity may make of them, may give a man ſome 
low, weak pleaſure and ſatisfadtion; yet they are not 
once to be named with thoſe more intenſe and nu- 
merous pleaſures, both ſenſual, intellectual, and mo- 
ral, which his conſtitution and condition in life 
render him capable of taſting, and which he de- 
nies himſelf the enjoyment of. Beſides, an eager 
perſuit of riches is ſuch a diſeaſe upon a man, as 
introduces a great deal of care and ſallicitude to 
2 them, a great deal of anxety and thought 
how to ſecure and preſerve them, together with the 
danger and fear of loſing them, and the /ofjes' and 
croſſes which frequently attend them; all theſe prey 
upon a man's ſpirits, and eat out the comforts of 
lite. And tho' ſuch men regard ſcarce any other 
intereſt, but their own, yet they are. conſtantly 
betraying it; their very perſuits and poſſeſſions 
ſerving only as fuel to feed that fire, which con- 
fumes the moſt valuable pleaſares in life. And 
hereby the moſt ſelfiſh are the greateſt enemies 
to themſelves, by their fruſtrating and difappoint- 
ing themſelves of that happineſs, which they are 
naturally led to deſire and perſneg and which only 
renders ru valuable to them. So that riches, 
to ſuch men, are ſo far from being ſubſervient to 
a happy life, that, on the contrary, they bar up 
%% on gt 
Whereas if men would avoid thoſe extreams, 
and perſue pleaſure in the way which God and na- 
ture have pointed out to them; that is, would 
moderately parſue and temperately enjoy the good things 
of this world, and would fo mix and reſtrain their 
— . 8 enjoyments, 


* r m_ TY” Lad LS 


ty, and the high road to a happy life. 


ſigned, with all other living creatures, for happi- 


enjoy MINE as W one lad or one inſtance, 
ſhould not break in upon, but heighten the plea- ; 
ſures which ariſe from the other kinds, or the o- 
ther inſtances of deer this would naturally 
tend to preſerve in them a healthy conſtitution, 
foundneſs of mind, calmneſs in their paſſions, quick” | 
neſs in their affections, and a reliſb tor every kind 
of pleaſure 3 and when they thus perſue their own: | 
bappinefs, in pens with the happineſs and 
well-being of the rg of their fellow-creatures, 
making a ſuitable proviſion for their ring and 
dependents, miniſtering aſſiſtance and ſuccour, ac- 
cording; to their ability, to the needy and diftreſſed, 
1 neighbourly and friendly with all, and mak- 
e common good the common and the grand 
8 to direct their actions by; this will 1 4 
conſtant ſpring of pleaſure to them, which will mi- 
niſter abundantly to their delight and. /atisfattion.. 
And as it will give them the enjoyment of many va» 


luable pleaſures, which otherwiſe they would not Ts 


taſte; ſo it will prevent many euils which other- 
wiſe they would be in danger of fallen into. It 


will cut off a great deal of anxious and needleſs care, 
of bardenſome: and affliftive toil and labour, and re- 


move the foundation of thoſe uneaſineſſes which 


many of our ſpecies groan under the weight of. 
In ſhort, this is the way to ſolid and laſting felici-. 


Man is made a ſocial creature; and as. he-ig 185 


neſs, ſo he is deſigned to be happy in and with ſo- 
ciety. And when he perſues his own happineſs, 
under a ſtrict regard to the common good, then 
he is in the moſt proper and likely way to obtain 
it. Then as he is capable of, and diſpoſed to taſte 
of what may give him pleaſure ; ; ſo in his enjoy- 


ments he? is * moſt free from 2 and from 
every 


TL... 


every thing eaſe which might be an allay to it. And 
as he prevents the pain and diſorder of body and 
the wnzafineſs of mind, which are the attendants on 
a /elfiſþ and ⁊iolent perſuit of pleaſure; ſo the ab- 
Fence of this or that kind or branch of pleaſure 
eannot be the ground of much uncaſineſs to him; 
becauſe as he is not violently ſet upon any enjoy- 
ment, ſo the abſence of one kind or branch of 
pleaſure can eaſily be ſupply'd by the preſence of 
another. And as he is intereſted in the common fe- 
_  fieity, fo he is a ſharer in every one's happineſs 
thereby; whenever he beholds the peace, the plenty, 
the proſperity, which others abound in, theſe afford 
Joy and delight to him; and whilſt the ſelfiſh co- 
- veteous man is gnawing his tongue for pain, at 
the proſperity of another, who plentifully enjoys 
what he would monopolize to himſelf, but would 
not make uſe of; the other is ſolacing hinſelf in 
beholding the pleaſure and ſatisfaction in life which 
his neighbours are enjoying. And tho' the trou- 
bles and afflictions which befal others will give an 
occaſion of concern to him, yet that is abundantly 
made up by the agreeable pleaſure, which ariſes 
from his mmiſtering aſſiſtance, comfort, and re- 
lief to them. And whatever difficulties, afflicti- 
ons, or diſtreſſes he may fall into, he has this ſa- 
tisfaction in himſelf that he has acted a worthy and 
a manly part. And as he has carefully avoided 
every thing which might draw upon him the uf 
enmity of any, ſo he has taken the moſt ſure courſe, 
to ſecure to himſelf the affe7ions and friendſbip of 
all. If he looks back upon his life paſt, this at- 
fords no remorſe or uneaſineſs of mind, but plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction. And, if he looks forward 
upon death, this gives him no forebodings of a 
dreadful judgment and retribution, but good hope 
of a 22 immortality. „ 
ä = Thus, 


— 
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Thus, I have given a ſhort repreſentation of 
the true and only way to a happy life, wiſhing that 
hereby I may prevail upon thoſe of my readers, 
who are otherwiſe-minded, to try the experiment; 


and, then, I doubt not, but it will turn to ac- 

count. Surely, if the men of pleaſure falſly fo call- 
ed, that is, thoſe who violently and extravagantly 
perſue this or that kind or branch of pleaſure; if 


they would but give themſelves leave to conſider 
the caſe; and much more, if they would but make 


trial, they would be convinced that the courſe 


they are in is not the way to ſolid and laſting hap» 
pineſs; and that the way which I here recommend, 


and which, in truth, is the way that God and na- 
ture have provided and pointed out to them, is the 
high rode to a happy life. I am ſenſible of my 
inability to do juſtice to the ſubject before me; and 
what J propoſe and hope for, by this imperfeck 
eſſay, is to ſtir up ſome more able hand to treat of 


it more clearly, and to repreſent it to a much 
better advantage, than I am capable of doing z 
becauſe, I think, it is a point of the utmoſt con» 
cern to mankind. For as every individual perſues 


happineſs for himſelf, ſo many loſe what they ſeek _ 
for, by perſuing it only and wholly for themielves. 


To conclude 3 I obſerve, that as the love and 


practice of virtue is the moſt likely way to hap- 


pau in this life, ſo it is the only ſure way to. 


appineſs of another. It is by our thus 3 1 


the great end of our creation here, that we e 


fectually recommend ourſelves to the love and fa- 
vour of God hereafter. For if we are thus faith- 
ful in the unrighteous mammon, then, God will 


commit to our truſt the true riches. 
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"SOME" SHORT" 


= nene, 071 Fi irtue and 7 fee. 
=_ 5 Wuerein is ſbe wn, 
5 1 What Kind & Virtue is, in Reaſon, abt 3 
= ant what Kind of Vice is, in Reaſon, puniſh- 
'ablz. Occaſioned, by Dr. Morgan's Tract, en- 
titled, A Defence of Natural and d revealed Re- 


w gion. 


— II E 120 ure, as] have Ee FR 25 
obſerved, is ſometimes taken in a lar- 

ger, and ſometimes in a more reſtrained 

PS ſenſe. In a larger ſenſe, it includes all 
fuck actions, as are in themſelves right and t, and 
RL render the agent, in the performance f 

them, the proper object of the approbation of every 


* N 


c 7 ttm PT sf a 


_ other intelligent being, who is qualified to diſcern 
_ the. fitneſs of thoſe actions, and the unfitneſs of 
1 their contraries. And, in a reſtrained ſenſe, it 
=. includes, only ſuch as are acts of - kindneſs. and bene- 
# Jos unto others, and, thereby render the agent, 
= | e performance of them, not only worthy. of 
1 the approbation, but alſo of the Kindneſs. and be- 


neficence, of every other intelligent being, who is 
| qualified to diſcern the yaluableneſs of thoſe acti- 
3 ons, and the baſeneſs of their, contraries. And as 
| _ vixtueis thus conſidered i in a larger, or in a more 
| reſtrained. ſenſe; ſo vice admits of the. like diſtinc- 
tio And, accordingly, in the more extenſive . 
= ſenſe of the word, vice, all e which, in rea- 
2 ſon, are yore; and. _ unfit. are ſaid to be vicious. 
5 Whereas, 1 im t e more reſtrained. ſenſe of the word, 
= it includes only ſuch actions as are injurious and 
= burtful to others, and thereby render the agent, 
in the performance,of them, not only difopprova- 


1 2 Sen mur Reflections on Natural Liber. 


ble, - 
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ble, bur alſo the proper object of . to e- 
very other intelligent being, who is qualiſied to 
diſcern the baſeneſs of thoſe actions, and the valu- 
ableneſs of their contraries. And as vice is thus 
_ differently conſidered; ſo ſome ſelſiſ aclions are fo 
far from being, in any reſpect, . vicious, that, on 
the contrary, they are really virtuqus, in the more 
general ſenſe of the word, vir/ye, And; therefore, 
in my Diſcourſe on Virtue and Happineſs," I did not, 
as it is ſaid of me; confound together a virtuors 
and a vicious ſelſiſbneſs, and then argue againſt a 
ſelliſh actions; but, on the contrary, I carefully 
diſtinguiſhed betwixt ſuch ſelfiſhneſs as is, in reaſon, 
approvable, and: ſuch as his juſtly condemmable, as 
vill appear from the following quotation, and le. 
wiſe from the quotation in the ſucceeding para- 
| graph. If a man perſues happineſs far bimſelf, 
and prefers his own good to that of any other 
individual, this, I think, is perfectly 55 and 
„ reaſonable; and is what approves itſelt to the 
< underſtanding of every man. And whereas, 
in my Diſcourſe on Virtue and Happineſs, I laid 
down the following propoſition, - viz. that virtue 
4s ſolely founded in benevolence ; here the term, vin- 
tue, 1 underſtood, not in the larger, but in the 
more reſtrained ſenſe of that word; as is moſt evi- 
dent from that whole diſcourſe; wherein J refes- 
ted only to ſueh actions, as are not only approva- 
ble, but alſo render the agent, upon the account 
of them, the proper object of reward to every a- 
ther intelligent being, who is no ways intereſted 
in thoſe actions; and ſuch rewardable goodugſ or 
virtue, I obſerved, is ſolely founded in benevolence. 
This is what I aſſerted ; and which I endeavoured 
to ſupport by the following reaſon, via. When + 
a man does: hurt 20 himſelf, thro? ſome wrong 
conduct, tho this would render him worthy of 
ia Dr, ihn ps Defence of Natural and RevealedReligion. 
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«© Fame, and tho' his actions ſhould be 4; ſaprova- 
die; yet here is nothing which excites the re- 
© ſentment of a by⸗-ſtander, and which would ren- 
der him worthy of correction, upon that account. 
« For as he has done 9 evil to others; ſo he can- 
not, in reaſon, deſerve any evil from them. In 
like manner, when a man does good to himſelf, 
how reaſonable and juſt ſoever this may be; yet 

there is nothing valuable in it, which merits re- 
„% ward, or which excites a by-ſtander to contri- 
4 bute to ſuch a man's felicity, For as he ſought 


«© himſelf only, in that action; ſo he cannot deſerve 


«© any thing from another, upon the account of it. 
„ Whereas when a man perfues the good of ano- 


ther, for that other's ſake; then he renders him- 


« ſelf truly lovely and amiable in the eyes of others, 
& and they are naturally and Tally excited by it, 

icity, if ability 
© and opportunity concur to render them capable 
of ſo doing. For as he generouſly ſought the. 
ce good of others; ſo he juſtly merits the love and 


ſervice of others, upon that account. This is : 
what I have offered, in favour of the propoſition 


before referred to which reaſoning is juft and con- 
cluſfve, for any thing that as yet been ſhewn to the 


-contrary. However, that I may make it more 
clear, I will inſtance in a caſe, or two, and there- 
by ſhew my reader that it is not the bare ſitneſßs, or 

*anfitneſs, the reaſonableneſs, or unreaſonableneſs of an 
action, which renders the agent the proper px pong | 
of reward, or Puniſpment. As thus, 


If it ſhould be in a man's power to enjoy one 
B Pleaſure to day, or two hours pleaſure to morrow, 


theſe being incompatible, ſo that he cannot enjoy 


both; in this caſe, as the greater good is, in reaſon, 


Preferable to the 4%; ſo it is certainly ft and rea- 


ſonable, that a man ſhould deny himſelf one hour's 
E to day, that 1 9 enjoy 4000 hours 7 * 
ure 
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ſure to morrow; and to act otherwiſe would be '' 
unfit and unreaſonable. Now, ſuppoſing a man | 
ſhould act the unreaſonable part, by giving him- 
ſelf one hour's pleaſure, and thereby deprive him- 
ſelf of ; the queſtion is, Whether ſuch a con- a 
duct renders him the proper object of reſentment, | 
and, conſequently, of puny/bment,. to a by-ſtander; } 
when ho one is a ſufferer, but the fool himſelf, by 
his folly ? and the anſwer to me appears ſelf · evi- 
dent: viz. That he is not. His weakneſs and fol- 
1y, I think, render him the object of my pity, but 
not of my reſentment. And if I were to puniſh 
him for it, J cannot ſee how I. could, in reaſon, 
be juſtified. And as, in this caſe, vice carries with 
it its own puniſhment ; : ſo, I think, in reaſon, 
that is all that the vicious perſon deſerves, upon 
account of it. On the other ſide, ſuppoſe a man 
acts the reaſonable part, by. denying himſelf one 
hour's pleaſure to day, for the ſake of two hours” 
pleaſure to morrow : Would he deſerve a reward, 
for ſodoing ? No, ſurely, For as he only ſought 
bimſelf, and as his virtue carries with it its own re- 
ward; ſo, I think, it is all which, in reaſon, he 
is entitled to. Again, ſuppoſe a man patiently bears 
the evil which it is not in his power to remove z 
this is certainly right and Ft, becauſe it renders 
the affliction ſo much the /ghter; but, then, does 
a man deſerve to be rewarded, for making his af- 
fliction eaſy to himſelt ? Surely, no. The caſe is 
the ſame with all Je virtues ; for where men 
ſolely ſeek themſelves, 1 cannot ſee how they can, 
in reaſon merit, that is, deſerve any thing from o- 
thers, upon account of it. And as it is not ſel- 
fiſh, but benevolent virtue only, which is, in rea- 
ſon, rewardable, ſo it is not all vice, but only ſuch, 
as is injurious and hurtful to others, which i is, in 
reaſon, puniſhable. 8 
All reward is the raw of anatitmde, that 5 * 
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it is returning to a perſon that good, which be has 
kindly and generouſly communicated to others. So 
that where there is no g communicated, nor in- 
tended to be — there is no foundation 
for gratitude or reward. Whether we ourſelves are 
ſharers in the good communicated, or not, it alters 
not the caſe, any. otherwiſe than as the obligation 
to be grateful riſes higher. and becomes ſtronger, 
when we ourſelves receive the communicated good, 
than when it is received by others, we being obli- 
ged, in reaſon, to be grateful in both: caſes. He, 
who kindly uſes others, . kind uſage from all, 
and, conſequently, from us, whether we have been 
ſharers in his kindneſs, or not. Whereas he, who 
is only kind to himſelf, does not lay any obliga- 
tion upon others to be kind to him, upon that ac- 
count. The caſe is the fame in publicꝶ rewards, which 
are no other than publict gratitude, He, who has 
been beneficialtothe commonzweal:h, deſer ves a grate- 
ful return of kindneſs from the publick, which, in 
other words, we call reward; whereas he, who has 
only been kind to himſelf, cannot, in reaſon, have 
any title to it. Again, 
All puniſhment is the produpe of reſentment, 
. that i is, it is returning to a perſon that evil, which 
he has-unkindly and unreaſonably communicated 
to others; ſo that where there is no evil commun- 
cated, nor intended to be communicated, there is 
no foundation for reſentment, or puniſhment. 
Whether we ourſelves, or others, have ſuffered 
that evil, it alters not the caſe; any otherwiſe than 
as the reſentment riſes bigher, and grows ſtronger, 
when we ſuffer in our own perſons, than when 
the communicated evil is ſuffered by others; the 
ground and reaſon of reſentment, and, conſequent- 
iy, of puniſhment being the ſame in both caſes. 
He, who uſes another %%, deſerves i uſage from 
all, and, conſequently, from us, whether we ten 
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of publick reſentment; he, who has been 6 0 0 tothe 
commonwealth, deſerves publick correcthion; where- 
as he, who has only been hurtful to himſelf, can- 


not, I think, deſerve ill uſage from the publick, 


upon that account. Upbn'the whole, it appears 
plain to me, tho' perhaps it may appear other- 
wiſe to others, that tho“ all virtue is, in reaſon, 


approbable; yet all is not, in reafon, Tewardable. 


And tho? all vice is, in reaſon, condenmable; yet 


all is not, in reaſon, punſbable. And as benęvo- 


lent virtue or a doing good to others, and, in 


ſome inſtances, to deny ourfelves pleaſure; or te 


ſuffer pain, for their ſakes, without any view of 
advantage to ourſelves, either preſent, or future, 


is a proper foundation for reward; fo, I think, it 


is founded in renſon, or it is an action worthy of a 
rational being, As thus, ſuppoſing one man denies 
himſelf the enjoyment 'of a low degree. of plea- 


ſure, or chuſes to, undergo a low EE of pain, 
for a very ſhort ſpace of time, thereby to remove 
from another a violent fit of the gout, or fone, ot 
the like, without any view of pleaſure or advan- 


tage to himſelf, either in this world, or in the 


next; in this caſe, I think, it would be not on 


a kind and generous, but alſo a reaſonable aclion 
| becauſe it appears to me, that the end is worthy 
of the means by which it is obtained. And if any 
farther enquiry ſhould be made, Wherein the rea- 


fonableneſs of ſuch an action lies ? the anſwer is, 


That the action beſpeaks or ſhews itſelf to be fo; 
and that, in the nature of the thing, it does not 


admit of being ſhewn to be ſo any other way. 
And if, in the caſe above, the action is reaſon- 
able; then, there may be other caſes in which the 

| CE 4 cChuſing 
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been ſufferers by him, or not. Whirtas he, who 
has only injured himſelf, does not hereby render 
himſelf the proper object of reſentment to others, 
upon that account. The caſe is the ſame in pu- 
lick puniſbment, which is no other than the produce 


J 
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chuſing to undergo greater ſelf-denial, or greater 
or more durable pain, in order to promote the good 
of others, without any view of advantage to one's 
ſelf, either preſent, or future, may be reaſonable 
alſo; tho" I grant that benevolence may be carried 
to an extream, and thereby become unregſonable. 
As when a man chuſes to undergo great and du- 
rable pains himſelf, merely to procure a ver 
low degree of ſhort-lived pleaſure to another. I 
do not here take upon me to point out the bounds 
of reaſonable and unreaſonable benevolence ; but 
all that I obſerye is, that benevolent actions appear 
to be reaſonable, tho? there are caſes in which, 
when it is carried to an extream, they appear to be 
otherwiſe, And as benevolent virtue is founded 
in reaſon; fo it is likewiſe practicable to a rational 
being; that is, ſuch a being, when an opportuni- 
ty offers of doing good to another, is capable of 
doing it, purely tor that other's ſake, without any 
view of pleaſure or advantage to himſelf. I ſay, 
he is capable of acting ſuch a part; becauſe the 
good of another is 2 proper motive or reaſon of 
action to a rational being. And this, I think, 
is the caſe of men, who are nat only capable, but 
do, I think, even the moſt ſelfiſh of them, in ſome 
inſtances, purſye the good of others, without any 
regard to their own good, whether preſent, or fu- 
ture. And tho', in ſuch inſtances, pleaſure will 
attend benevolent actions; yet that pleaſure is 
only the reſult of, but not the motive to, or the 
ground and reaſon of thoſe actions. The mo- 
tive to and the conſequence of an action are as 
 diftin# and different, as two things can be; and 
the want of diſtinguiſhing betwixt theſe ſeems to 
be the foundation of men's errors, in the preſent 
| caſe. One man by an action intends to do good 
to another, and, if the action has that effect, it 
will give pleaſure to the agent; but, if it has a 
F 8 1 contrary 
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contrary effect, and does harm to that other, then, 
it will give pain to the agent. Here we ſee that. 
the effect and reſult of the action are different, 
tho' the motive to action is the ſame. And if it 
ſhould be urged, that as pleaſure reſulted to the 
agent, in the former caſe; therefore, pleaſure was 
the motive to action; then, it may, with equal 
reaſon, be urged on the other ſide, that as pain 
reſulted from the action to the agent, in the lat- 
ter caſe; therefore, pain was the motive to that 
action. I ſay, the reaſoning is equally as juſt, in 
one: caſe, as in the other; tho', the truth is, it 
was neither pleaſure, nor pain, to the agent, but 
good to another, which was the motive to action 
in both caſes. And as man is capable of doing 
good to another, purely for that other's ſake q ſo, 
ſurely, ſuch benevolent virtue is not too high, too 
exalted for our great Creator. I ſhall not enquire,” 
What is the foundation of pleaſure to God? for 
if, as is ſuppoſed, it reſults from his doing god, 
it will not follow that /e//Þneſs is the principle of 
action in him, when he does ſo. The reaſonable- 
neſs of an act is certainly a proper motive to action 
to a rational being; and the queſtion ariſing from 
hence is, whether the reaſonableneſs of doing good- 
to another ariſes from the a7:en itſelf, conſidered as 
doing good to 'another, abſtractedly from the effect it 
has upon the agent, in giving him pleaſure? or whe- 
ther it ariſes from the p/eafure which accrues to the 
agent, conſidered abſtractedly from the good which 
is done to the other thereby ? If the former be the- 
caſe, then, to do goad to another, for that other's 
ſake, under proper circumſtances, is a proper motive 
to action to every 1 ational being; and, therefore, it | 
is ſo to the moſt rational being, even the God and 
Father of us all. But if the latter be the caſe, vix. 
that the reaſonableneſs of doing good to another 
ariſes from the pleaſure, which accrues to the 
agent thereby; then, it will follow that, if doing 
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harm to another will produce that pleaſure; doing 
harm to another is area/onable action. And, from 


hence, will ariſe another queſtion, viz. If the rea- 


ſonableneſs of an action ariſes from the-pleaſure; 
which accrues; to the agent thereby; then, how 
comes the doing good, rather than FS Sed to ys 
to be the ground and foundation of plæaſure to 
God ? If it ſhould be faid; that there is not 
any ching in nature which diſpoſes God to take 
Pleaſure in doing one, rather than the other; and 
that it depends upon his arbitrary will and. plea- 
ſure. Then, I-ſay,. that all his creatures are in a 
very unſafe. condition, becauſe tho? he may take 
pleaſure in doing them good 79-day, yet he may 
take the like pleaſure in doing them boo to- mor- 
70w.z Which is a very uncomfortable conſideration, 
and, therefore, I hope, it is not the truth of = 
caſe. But if it ſhould be ſaid, that there is 
real difference. in the actions themſelves, — 2 
dent to any ee they may have upon the agent, 


which is the truth of the caſe; and that God takes 


pleaſure in doing good, rather than in doing 
harm, becauſe the former is a valuable, generous, 
and rational action; whereas the latter is baſe, mean, 
and unreaſonable, and, therefore, cannot be the 

ground of pleaſure to him. T hen, I ſay, that the 


valuableneſs, goodneſs, and: reaſonableneſs: of an 


action is a proper motive to a rational being to per- 
form that action, as well as a proper foundation 
for the pleaſure which reſults from it. And that, 
when God does good to oꝛhers, it is Zentvolence, 


and not ſelfiſhneſs, which is the ſpring or princi- 


ple of action in him; it is the goodneſs of the ac- 
tion, which is the motive to his doing good, as 


well as the foundation of that pleaſure, which ac- 
crues to him in fo doing. I will. conclude” this 
argument with obſerving to my reader, that to 


conſider ſeifiſaneſs, as the ſole principle” of action 
in God, is paying but a mean compliment to the 
Shear Author of ct Univerſe, ">" SRACLI 
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On ch. 9 and Extent of Run 150 Li- 
| beriy, with Reſpect to Ciuil Government > Where- 
in the Authority of Civil Governours, in Mat- 
ters of Religion, is particularly conſidered. 

Occaſioned by: Dr... Rogers's. 1 SOR: ok, * 
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think it proper to premiſe two or three things, 
with reſpect to the grounds and foundation 
of argument. As, ſiſt, that good and evil, 
N and wrong, truth and error. ariſe from, and 
are founded in the nature of things, and, conſe- 
quently, are what they are, via. good and evil, 
right and wrong, truth and error, antecedent to, 
and independent of the opinion or deternũnation 
of any perſon, or perſons, concerning them. And, 
therefore, in reaſon, the opinion or determination 
of any man, or body of men, ought not to be ad- 
mitted, as a foundation for u e wich unn 
to tien nn 00 Ra 8 
Setcondly, In reaſon, no principle, no e : 
or action, ought to be chargeable with any conſe- 
quences, but what are the natural reſult or = 
duce of ſuch principle, propoſition,” or 
And, therefore, if unnatural — are 
at any time preſumed to attend any principle, 
5 e or actien, and if arguments are 
unded upon ſuch preſumptive conſequences, 
and Shred are drawn, ho? never ſo juſt- 
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ty, this is fallacious, and, in reaſon, ought not 
to be admitted. As thus: Suppoſing I was per- 


that bleeding, in all caſes, is very injurious to the 
health and the conſtitutions of men; and this in- 

_ * duced me to declare to others that propoſition in 
the moſt publick manner ; and likewiſe to declare 
the grounds and reaſons upon which I aſſented 
to it, and which, I judged, were evidences from 
which the truth of that propoſition would moſt ma- 
nifeſtly appear; and if, in fuch a caſe, any man 


and diſorder in ſociety would be the conſequence 
of ſuch a publication, this conſequence would be 


becauſe that publication has no natural tendency 
to produce it. It is not enough to ſay in this 
caſe, that, in ſome inſtances, breaking the pub- 
lick peace and diſorder in ſociety have attended 
men's publiſhing their opinions freely, as afore- 
ſaid ; becauſe theſe are not the natural pro- 
duce of ſuch a publication, but of private intereſt, 
miſguided zeal, and the like; and of the turbu- 
lent and diſorderly paſſions of men, which are 
ſometimes raiſed by rhe moſt inoffenſive and vir- 
tuous actions. Chriſt, publiſhed his moſt bene- 
volent and peaceful goſpel to the world; this 


of men, and much diſorder followed upon it. 
But, then, that diſorder cannot, in reaſon, be 
charged upon the publication of the goſpel, be- 
cauſe it had no natural tendency to produce ſuch 
conſequences, but the contrary. And, therefore, 
no argument ought, in reaſon, to be admitted, 
which is founded upon ſuch unnatural conſe- 
© QUENCES. Again, - on fe} Fe Ll | 


ſuaded of the truth of this propoſition, viz. 


ſhould preſume that breaking the publick peace 


unnatural, and, therefore, in reaſon, ought not 
to be admitted; as a foundation for argument; 


gave occaſion for alarming the turbulent paſſions 


Thirdly, 


1 
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Thirdly, In all points of moral conſideration, 
there muſt be ſome evident principle of reaſon to 
be the ground and foundation of all argumenta- 
tion on ſuch ſubjects ; or, at leaſt, in thoſe caſes 
where there may be ſome things preſumed and ſup- 
poſed, there muſt be a high degree of probability 
to juſtify and warrant ſuch preſumptions and ſup- 
poſitions. And, therefore, where ſuch probability 
is wanting, preſumptions and ſuppoſitions ought 
not, in reaſon, to be admitted, as a foundation for 
argument. As thus, it is highly reaſonable that 
all men ſhould be good and virtuous. But, then, 
this will not afford a proper foundation for pre- 
ſuming and ſuppoſing that all men are ſo, ſeeing 
they are not only liable to be otherwiſe, but like- 
wiſe experience ſhews that it is not generally their 

caſe. Again, it is highly reaſonable, that all 
thoſe, who have the reins of government in their 


hands, ſhould make the common good the go- = 


verning principle of their actions, throughout 
their adminiſtration. But, then, this does not 
afford a proper foundation for. preſuming and ſup- 
poſing that all governours act thus; ſeeing they 
are not only liable to act otherwiſe, but likewiſe. 
experience ſhews that many of them have done ſo. 
And, therefore, in argument, no reaſonings or con- 
cluſions ought to be admitted, which are founded 
upon ſuch groundleſs principles. And becauſe: this 
is a way of reaſoning which is fallacious, and, 
when it is artfully managed, it may and often does 
miſlead ; therefore, I ſhall give another inſtance 
of ſuch groundleſs preſumptions and ſuppoſitions, * 
and thereby more fully illuſtrate the point I have 

now under conſideration. As thus,” man, by his 
natural frame and compoſition, is liable to neg- 
lect, or abuſe, his faculties ; .and, conſequently, 
all men are liable to be thieves, drunkards, mur- 
derers, and the like. But, then, this will not 
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that all, or that che generality of men, will be 


thieves, drunkards, murderers, Cc. except ſome 


poſitive religious inſtitutions are eſtabliſned to re- 
ſtrain them. Poſitive religious inſtitutions leave 
men, as they find them, in this reſpect; that is, 
men's natural abilities, their natural tempers and 


conftitutions, their appetites and paſſions, and 


whatever are the ſprings of action in them, and 


the natural conſciouſneſs of the good, or evil, of 


thoſe actions, are the ſame, both with and with- 
out ſuch poſitive religious inſtitutions. And, 


conſequently, the probability. and the preſumption 


_ ariſing from it lie on the other fide of the queſtion ; 


that is, it may fairly be preſumed, that men would 


generally be what they are, drunkards, or ſober ; 
honeſt; or diſhoneſt ;. virtuous, or vicious; both 
with and without ſuch poſitive religious inſtitu- 
tions. This, I think, is farther evident from ex- 
perience; men, who are. diſpoſed to follow their 


vicious inclinations, do fo, notwithſtanding their 
being under ſuch religious eſtabliſnments. And, 
therefore, to preſume that all others would be 
alike, or more vicious, were it not for. the tabliſb- 
ment of ſome religious poſitive inſtitutions, is 3 


groundleſs ſuppoſition, which has nothing in reaſon, 


or experience, to ſupport it. Add to this, that 
poſitive religious inſtitutions cannot poſſibly lay 


men under any reaſonable reſtraint, which natu- 
ral religion does not lay them under. And, 
therefore, all argument and reaſoning, founded 
upon ſuch preſumptions and ſuppaſitions, ought not, 
in reaſon, to be admitted. wa 
Theſe things being premiſed, I obſerve that, in 


order to proceed fairly, and to reaſon juſtly and 


concluſively, upon the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion, I. think, it will be proper to enquire into 
the ground and regſen upon which ſodieiy and go- 


1 
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dernment is founded; and into the end and purpoſe 


which aſſociation is deſigned to obtain; and like 
wiſe into the. nature of that relation wich gover- ; 


nors ſtand in to their people; and, eee 
preſume, there will unavoidably ariſe ſome evi- 
dent principle of reaſon, which will be a pooper 
foundation for all farther S and reaſon- 
ings upon the point in hand. 


Man's natural frame and neee — his | 
| ſituation and condition in the world, ſhew that he 
is defigned and conſtituted for ſociety, and to be 


happy in, and with it; and he is hereby naturally 
and unavoidably led into it. His natural e 
ons diſpoſe him to ſociety; his natural ability to 


convey his ideas to others by ſpeech, the — : 


and parts of his body, and the endowments of 
his mind, qualify him for it; his indigence and 


dependence upon others, as being unable, in a 


ſingle capacity, to procure the comforts, or guard 
againſt the evils of life, neceſſitate or force him 
into ſociety; and his underſtanding ſhews him the 


firneſs and reaſonableneſs of ſo doing. And as 


man is thus naturally led into ſociety, or to con- 


ſtitute a publick intereſt, which is the ſame thing; 


ſo, in reaſon, he has a right to claim from ſo- 
ciety protection from thoſe injuries he is liable to, 
and which, in his ſingle capacity, he is not quali- 


fied to guard againſt; and likewiſe to claim that 


aſſiſtance from ſociety, which his particular ne- 
ceſſities call for, and which ſociety is capable of, 


and, in reaſon, ought to afford him. I ſay, every 


individual, from the ground and reaſan, the end 
5. purpoſe of aſſociation, muſt; i in reaſon, have a 
to claim thus much from ſoci 


to * ſuch aſſiſtance Ware to him. 


And as each individual is thus naturally intereſt-. 
ed i ſo.cach individual comes under — 
; | _wura 


and, Con- 
0 eng the ſociety muſt, in reaſon, * obliged: 
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tural obligations to it; that is to ſay, each indivi- 
dual is, in reaſon, obliged to afford his proportion 
of aſſiſtance and protection to ſociety, and thereby 

to each individual, according to their neceſſities 

and dangers, and which in like circumſtances he 
would, in reaſon, have a right to claim from 
them. And he is likewiſe, in reaſon, obliged not 
to be injurious or hurtful to ſociety; and, conſe- 
quently, not to miniſter that injury or harm to 
any individual, which he in like circumſtances 
ought, in reaſon, to be protected from. And as 
man is under natural obligations to ſociety; as afore- 
ſaid, ſo he ought, in reaſon, to be anſwerable to 
ſociety for the diſcharge of them; that is, each 
individual ought, in reaſon, to be obliged or com- 
pelled, if he does not do it voluntarily, to afford 
his ſhare of aſſiſtance and protection to the ſo- 
ciety; and to be refrained from being injurious 
and hurtful to it; or, rather, to be correfed and 
puniſhed, whenever he is ſo. I ſay, this ought, in 
reaſon, to be the cafe, becauſe it is the very ond 
of ſociety, and is abſolutely neceſſary to anſwer 
the end and purpoſe of aſſociation. For if the 
ſociety may not, in reaſon, force or compel each 
individual to afford his ſhare of aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection to it; and if each individual is at liberty 

to hurt and injure each other; and the ſociety 
may not, in reaſon, correct and reſtrain him, then, 
the end of aſſociation is deftroyed, or, rather, the 

| ſociety itſelf is loft and gone. And as the ſociety 
is naturally and neceſſarily inveſted with a power 
to oblige, or reſtrain, each individual to do, or 
avoid, what each individual is, in reaſon, obliged 
to do, or avoid, voluntarily, without ſuch com- 
pulſion; ſo the authority of the one, and the duty 
of the other, is limited and determined by the ground 
and reaſon, the end and purpoſe of aſſociation. So- 
ciety is not a matter of choice or election to * 8 
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but te is; by his conſtitution and condition in 
life, naturally and neceſſarily led into it; but, then, 
his duty to the particular ſociety of which he is a 
member, and the authority it has over him, are to 
be deduced from the end of aſſociation. And as 
he is, in reaſon, obliged, from the ground of aſſo- 
ciation, not to be injurious or hurtful to the ſo- 
ciety, but to miniſter his proportion of aſſiſtance 
and protection to it; ſo the ſociety; from the ame 
ground of aſſociation, is inveſted with authority to 
oblige him to the one, and reſtrain him from the 
Other. But, then, that authority can, in reaſon, 
be extended only to thoſe things in which the 
public is intereſtel; the  publick god being the 
ground and reaſon, and the end and purpoſe of 
ſuch aſſociation. So that the ſociety can, in rea- 
ſon, Have no demand. upon any individual, but in 
thoſe caſes in which it is for the publick good ; 3 nor 
lay a veſtraint upon any individual, but in thoſe 
caſes wherein the publicꝶ is injured. 


As for original comratts, I thinks. the. spes 
tion is needleſs; It is true, ſocieties do conſult 


and come to agreements, with reſpect to the per- 


ſon, or Perſons, 1 in whoſe hands the authority, which 


reſides in them, ſhall be lodged; and in what wa 
and anner it Mall be exerciſedʒ and the like. But, 


theſe, F think; are not conſidered, as original con- 


tracts. However, whether there were uch con- 


tracts, or not, the caſe is the ſame; becauſe the 


authority which ariſes to, and is ledged in ſocie- 
ty, mult, in reaſon, be extended io, and bounded by 
the end and Purpoſe, the ground and reaſon of al- 
ſociation; which, as I obſerved, is the publick 


good, viz. that each individual may be protected 


and defended from injury and wrong, and may 

receive ſuch aſſiſtance, as their neceſſities call from 
each other. And 

As authority in ſociety namely and neceſiurily 


Vol. W ariſes 


ee Sm; and is bounded by the ground and 
reaſon, dhe end and purpoſe of aſſociation; ſo 
che nature of che thing requires that it be lodged 
In he hand of ſome perſon, or perſons, for the 
Aue adminiſtration thereof; becauſe otherwiſe ſo- 
tiety would be a Babel of confuſion, and the end 
und purpoſe of aſſociation could not be anfwer- 
d. ute ithus exerciſed, in 1 
«0cuting of laws, is in common language cal 
government; and thoſe, who. are intruſted with chat 
Power, are called povernours.” Whether the au- 
| horky of the ſociety be primarthy lodged in ane 
Hand, or in mam, for the exerciſe thereof, it al- 
ters mot the caſe; becauſe the authority, thus 
1 is the ſame in both caſes. "Thoſe who are 
th veſted with the authority, which reſides 
in ſociety, are called fupreme governonrs; becauſe 
8 che pewer of making and executing laws, for the 
of fociety, is primarily lodged in cheir hands; 
and all thoſe who arc employed underthem, for 
the due adminiſtration thereof, are called ſubordi- 
nate go uernours, becauſe the meaſure of authority _ 
they are inveſted with nene to them from 
the other.. 
80 e euere namely, theſe 'who we 
preme, are che truſtees, the repreſentatives, and the 
guardians of ſociety. They are the truſtees, be- 
cauſe the ſociety entruſis them with the execution 
of their authority; that is, with a power to uſe 
the ſtrength and wealth of the ſociety for its good, 
and-as its exigences thall require. Again, Gover- 
2047s are the miniſters and repreſentatives of ſociety; 
becauſe the authority, which they-exerciſe, is the 
2 ee. =_ from the aſſociation, and is 
y in ſociety ; and vernours repre- 
ſent the «Mop, ce in- hes Lao 1 it, as ſub- 
ordinate governours are the miniſters an reprefentas 
Fives of as — * — derive their auths- 


dune ſhort Raletlim kee. 


rity from, and repreſent their principals in the ex- 
erciſe of it. Again, Goyernours are the guar- 
dians of ſociety, as the 7ruft, lodged in their hand, 
is to be employed for the public good, namely,”to 
protetF and defend every individual from all inju- 
ries and harm, whether in their perſons, their cha- 
racters, or properties; to ſecure to them the poſs 


ſeſſion and enjoyment of every thing they have a 


right to; and to afford them that affiſtance which 


each one's neceſſitous circumſtances may, in rea+ 


ſon, call for. And, in theſe views, I think, the 


relation, which eoverngurs ſtand in to ſociety, is 


moſt fully exemp * 5 
As governours are the fruſtass of the ſociety, ſo 
they cannot, in reaſon, employ. the ſtrength or 


wealth of ir, to any other purpoſe than the ſo- 
ciety s g becauſe, when it is any otherwiſe 
employed, it is acting contrary to that rt; and. 


therefore, cannot, in reaſon, be juſtified... It is 
true, governours may err, and may act for the 
hurt of the ſociety, when they thought and intended 
it for their good ; but, then, tho their exror, and 
their donde 


to he con/idered, as injurious to the ſociety, ſeeing 
he intended the contrary, provided he took care 
to be rightly informed, according to his ability 
and opportunity for ſuch information, and as the 
cixcumſtances of the caſe did require; yet, as the 


ſociety is. injured hereby, ſuch conduct is in itſelf | 
zorong and evil, tho the gor is exculable, as afore- 


ſaid. And tho' error, in the circumſtances aboye- 
mentioned, would, in reaſon, be the goyernour's 
excuſe z yet he cannot, in reaſon, be excuſed and 


_ juſtified, when that is 20t his caſe z becauſe the 
| ſtrength and wealth of the ſociety are a ut 
lodged in his hand, to be employed to anſwer the 


1 
- 
* 


end and purpoſe of aſſociation; and, therefore, he 
WOE „ GG - 19, 
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& founded upon it, would be ſo far 
excuſable, as that the acłor ought not, in reaſon. 
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is, in reaſon, obliged to employ them t6/anſver | 
chat purpoſe,. And, if he employs them ofber- 

wiſe, it is acting contrary to that truſt ; ſpecially 
if the ſociety have. remonſtrated. to their gover- 
naurs, and ſhewed them the ,d of their con- 
duct, or of thoſe laws by which, the ſociety is in- 

Jured ;, or their ſtrength or treaſure waſted. I fay, 
when, governours have been thus remonſtrated to, 
their conduct is then ſo much the more inexcuſa- 
ble; which remonſtrance each individual muſt, 
in reaſon, have a right to make, becauſe each in- 
_ dividual is a part of that ſociety, who lodged the 
truſt in the governour's hand, and who are, in- 
tereſted in the truſt which Nen abuſe; and be- 
cauſe his weal or woe depends upon the weal or 
woe of that ſociety, of which he is a part, and 
whoſe truſt is abuſed. Surely, nothing can be 
more extravagantly unreaſonable or abſttr d, than 
to, ſuppoſe that a ſociety hath not a right to re- 
monſtrate to its governours, When it is abuſed by 
them, or to redreſs its grievances, when they 
Srow To heavy, as to fruſtrate the end of aſſocia- 

tion. All Hufes are, in reaſon, anſwerable to 
their Principals; and if it were otherwiſe in the 
Preſent caſe, the end and purpoſe of aſſociation 
would be deſtroy'd; liberty would not be ſecured, 
but would be changed into ſlavery; and, the pub- 
lick intereſt into the perſonal property of the go- 
vernour; that is, the publick good, which is the 
ground of aſſociation, would not, upon the pre- 
ſent ſuppoſition, be ſecured ; the ſociety would be 
deſtitute of all authority; it would be abſolutely 
ſubjected to the will of another; and it would be 
deſtitute of all relief; which ſtate is nor a ſtate of 
liberty, but ſlavery; and the publick ſtrength and 
treaſure would be abſolutely at the diſpoſal of the 
governeur ; which would make it not a publick in- 
zereft, but the governour's perſonat property.” All 
* V Which 
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which are exceedingly unreaſonable and abſurd; 
and, therefore, | the ſuppoſition is groundleſs, 
EBC -W. 
As governours are the miniſters and repreſentative 
of fociety, ſo their authority cannot poſſibly be ex: 
tended farther, or riſe higher than the authority of 
the ſoeicty from whuch,it is derived, as the '/fream 
cannot poſſibly riſe higher then the: fountain from 
which it flows. So that if governours, in any in- 
ſtances, either in the making, or in the execution of 
_ laws, exerciſe ſuch power, as is not naturally de- 
volved upon them from the ſociety, this is What, in 
reaſon, they have no 78h to. This is ſuch po-. 
er as was not in their principles, and, therefore, 

cannot poſſibly be derived from them; and, con- 
ſequently, the exerciſe of ſuch power cannot, in 


. 


reaſon, be juſtified. For as the power or authority of 
ſociey is limited and bounded by the ground and 
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reaſon, the end and purpoſe of aſſociation; ſo, of SE 


neceſſity, the authority of their repreſentatives muſt _ 
be limited and determined by theſe, alſo. Again, 
Ass governours are the guardians of the ſocietys 
ſo their authority is confined to the care of it, and 
cannot, in reaſon, be extended farther... Guardi- 
anſhip, in the nature of the thing, confines the 
guardian to uſe and employ the power and : wealth 
which ariſes to him from that guardianſbip, inthe 
uſe and ſervice of thoſe he is a guardian to ; and 
to ſerve ſuch purpoſes as his _ guardianſhip re. 
quires. And as governours are the. guardians of 
the happineſs of the ſociety, ſo their authority is 
hereby naturally and neceſſarily limited to thoſe 
things, in which the ſociety is erefted.; and, if 
they extend their authority farther, they cannot, 
in reaſon, be juſtified. The ground and reaſon, 
the end and purpoſe of aſſociation, do not require 
or make it neceſſary, that the liberty of any indi- 
vidual ſhould be ridged or reſtrained, but in thoſe 
1 | Dt 5 e 
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caſes in which the god dr hurt of ſociety is con- 
cerned. And, therefore, the guardian of ſotiety 
* have no right, by virtue of that guardianſbip, to 
exerciſe their authority in any other caſe. Aſſo- 
ciation does not ſuppoſe a refaint of liberty in al. 
caſes, but only in ſuch caſes in Which, the publict 
entereſt is concerned, And, therefore, every man 
has an undoubted natural right to »/e und enjoy his 
liberty in all other caſes, except he is, in reaſon, 
obliged to reftrain himfelf from Tome other con- 
 Hderation, notwithſtanding ſuch aſſociation. And 
If the guardians of the ſociety ſhould refrain that 
liberty, or puniſb men for the uſe of it, which 
comes to the fame thing, their conduct could not 
in reaſon, be juſtified. And it governours ſhould 
think themſelves WY, in conſcience, to reſtrain 
men's liberty, as aforeſaid; yet ſuch reſtraint 
would be unreaſonable, and, therefore, unjuſti- 
flable. For as a late ingenious * author very 
Juftly obſerves, ** What is one man's right, ano- 
ther man's conſcience cannot 'oblige him upon 
de any Juſt grounds to oppole.” 
Thus I have taken the view of the ground and 
reaſon, of the end and purpoſe of aſſociation, and of 
government, as arifing from, and founded upon it; 
and hkewiſe of the nature of that relation which 
wovernours ſtand in to their people; preſuming this 
affords fome evident principle of reaſon, which 
will be a proper foundation for all farther argu. 
ments and-reaſonings upon the point in hand. I 
have before obſerved, that no reaſonings or con- 
cluſions uy to be admitted in argument, which 
are founded upon groundleſs and uncertain princi- 
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ples; and, therefore, humbly recommend it to be 
"conſidered, whether thoſe principles, which I have 
laid down, are well grounded, or not, If they 
are not, let that be ſhewn ; and it will follow that 
Dr. Roger's Civil Eſtabliſhment of Religion, Page 141. 
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no arguments ought to be founded upon, nar. 
concluſions drawn from them; and that, in, ra. 
principles are well grounded; then, I think, they 
are a proper · foundation for argument, and for 
Having thus conſidered, the ground and reaſon, 
the end and purpoſe of aſſocialion, and likewiſe the 
nature of that relation which governours ſtand in 
to their people; I now. proceed to build upon this 
foundation. I ſhall not enter into every queſtion 
which the ſubject may be liable to; bug only, con- 
ſider, whether civil governours have any authority. 
in matters of religion; and, if they have, then, 
ho far that authority is extended? And, here it 
will be proper to fix the notion of the term, reli- 
gion, and ſhew what idea, is annexed to it; for 
otherwiſe all arguings and diſputings, about relir 
Sion, may be hut beating the air. By the term, 
_ religian, I underſtand that which, is conſidered, as 
the ground of divine acceptance, and which, does, 
or is ſuppoſed to render men truly acceptable and; 
well-pleaſing to God. So that whatever different 
opinions men may have about the ground of di- 
vine acceptance; yet, I think, they agree in this, 
that whatever is judged to be the foundation t 
God's favour, that is eſteemed and called 7eligzan,, 
And, conſequently, when any action is, or is ſup- 
poſed to render men acceptable, or diſpleaſing, ta 
God, that action is, upon that account, conſider, 
ed, as religious, or irreligious. This, I think, is the 
moſt general ſenſe of the term, religion. For tho 
ſome men may confine religion to thoſe things, 
wherein the honour and ſervice of God is directly 
and immediately concerned, and the like; yet 
theſe are conſidered; as the ground of God's ag: 
ceptance, and their F as the ung of 
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his Aiſteswerke 80 ehike religion,” in Aby kuiteck 
ſenſe of the word, comes under the general defi- 
nition I have given of it above Bur farther, 
An action may come under a twofold confide- 
ration, viz; civil and religious; that is, it may be 
ſuch in which the good, or hurt, of ſociety is eon- 
cerned; and, in this view, I call it a civil action; 
and it may be ſuch as renders the actor the pro- 5 
1 . object of divine favour, or diſpleaſure, or may 
judged to de fo; and, in this view of it, T'call 
it a religious action. If there are any aQions'; in 
which ſociety is not intereſted, and which render 
the actor the proper object of divine favour, or 
diſpleaſure, or are er to do ſo, ſuch come on- 
ly under the denomination of religious or irreligious 
actions; and are not of civil conſideration, becauſe 
ſocietyis notintereſted i in, nor concerned withthem.” 
If thereare any actions in which ſociety is intereſted, . 
and the actor does not thereby become the proper 
object of divine favour, or diſpleaſure, or is not judg- 
ed to do ſo, ſuch come under the denomination 
of civil ations only; and if there are any actions 
in which ſociety is not intereſted, and with which 
the favour, or diſpleaſure, of God is not concern 
ed, or is not judged to be ſo, ſuch actions are 
neither civil, nor religious, but are of an indifferent 
nature, with reſpect to them both. So that the 
actions, which come into the preſent queſtion, are 
thoſe which are conſidered, as feligious, viz. ſuch 
às are of religious conſideration only, and likewiſe 
ſuch as are both civil and religions. And, with 
reſpect to the latter, the queſtion is, Whether the 
truſtees, the repreſentatives, and the guardians of 
ſosiety, have any authority, with reſpect to ſuch 
ations, as they are religious, arid under that conſi- 
dꝰration. That they have, as thoſe actions are of 
ti vil conſideration, is allowed; becauſe, in that 
view of them; ſociety is intereſted in them. And, 
/ | * _ there- 
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chereſbteg ovine Have; in resten n rige te 
oblige each individual to, or reſtrain him from 


the performance of ſuch actions, as the good, wn | 


hurt, of: ſociety is affected by them. 
This, then, Ithink, is the ſtate of che caſe, viz. 


Whether the guardian of ſociety have any right, 
by virtue of that guardiamſbip, to oblige, or re- 
ſtrain, any individual to, or from the performance 


of any action, upon account of its being ſubſer- 
vient to render the actor pleaſing, or diſpleaſing. 
to God; or to his being happy, or unhappy, in 
another world! * Barely t to affirm, or deny, in the 


reſent caſe, is not to argue, but to dogmatize. 


And, therefore, ſuch affirmation, or denial; muſt 


be flown! to be founded' on ſome: evident princi- 


ple of reaſon, to render it of weight in the preſent 
queſtion. J think that the uegalive ſide of this 


queſtion is the truth of the caſe; via. that gover- 
nours have no authority in matters of religion; that 


is, they have no right to oblige, or reſtrain, any 
individual to, or from the performance of any 
action, upon account of that action's being ſub: 
ſervient to render the actor pleaſing, or diſplea- 
ting, to God; or to his being happy, or unhap- 
py, in another world. My feaſon is as follows: 
The ground and reuſon of aſſociation tot men is not 
their relation to, and dependence upon God; but 
only their relation to, and dependence upon each 


other. And the ultimate end and purpoſe of af- 


ſociation is not to ſecure to each individual the fa- 
vour of God, and the happineſs of another world, 

but only to procure to each individual thoſe com- 
forts in life, which each, in a ſingle capacity, are 

not qualified to procure to themſelves ; and to 
guard and protect each individual from thoſe evils, 

which each, in a ſingle capacity, are not qualify dl 
to ſeeure themſelves from. Nlen do not aſſociate 


or 1 A publick intereſt, becauſe each, in 


a ſingle 
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' @ ſingle capacity, are not qualified to obtain God's 
 favexr and the happineſs of another warld, or that 
feciety, and, conſequemly, the repreſentatives of it, 
ſhould give, or ſecure, thoſe advantages to them: 
I ſay, theſe cannot poſſibly be the ground and rea- 
ſor, the end and purpole of aſſociation, becauſe, 
with reſpect to them, aſſociation does not alter the 
_ caſe at all. The favour of God and the happineſs 
of anather world are what ſociety can neither give, 
nor ſecure, nor take away from any individual; 
and, conſequently, theſe are things which fociety, 
4 as ſuch, are not intereſted in, nor concerned with. 
1 _ Every individual muſt, in his ſingle capacity, ren- 
der himſelf perſonally pleafing to God, and there- 
=_ by be the proper object of his preſent, or fu- 
ture, favour ; for otherwiſe he cannot poſlibly 
obtain it; that is, he muſt voluntarily chaſe 
to do, and avoid, «whatever is neceſſary to render 
him acceptable and well - pleaſing to his Maker; 
it being out of the power of any other to do it for 
him. And, therefore, if governours ſhould aſſume 
to themſelves a power to oblige, ar reſtrain, any 
individual to do, or avoid, any action, as religious, 
they would hereby deſtroy the end which they pro- 
to obtain. For as every religious action, or 
omiſſion, muſt have a religiaus motive to be the 
- ground or reaſon of it ; becauſe otherwiſe it 
would not be a religious action, or omiſſion , ſo 
when governours interpoſe their authority, by com- 
gelling, or reſtraining, as far as that influences, by 
being the ground or reaſan of ſuch action, or omiſ- 
ſion, ſo far the re/igionſneſs of that action, or omiſ- 
fion, is deſtroyed. Again, As the favour of God 
and the happineſs of another world muſt be by 
every individual perſonally obtained; ſo it is what 
every individual is only perſanally intereſted in. 
If any individual is intereſted in God's favour, 
and entitled to the happineſs of onather world, - 
1 | | | ciety 
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ciety is no gainer; and, if the contrary is his caſe, 
feciety is no loſer hereby. It is true, thoſe actio 


which render men the objects of God's fayour, or 


diſpleaſure, may be beneficial, or hurtful, to ſo- 
receives from ſuch aftions, arifes from the actions 
themſelves, conſidered abſtractedly from their be- 
ing pleaſing, or diſpleaſing, to God; and they 


would be equally beneficial, or hurtful, whether 


they be introductive to the favour, or diſpleaſure, 
of God, or not. Sd that, in this view, 
ons are not of #zligiogs, but of civil conſideration 


2 The ſum of the ee argument is this, viz. 
religion is wholly anc | 

man muſt render himfelt per/onally pleaſing to 
God; this being what ſociety can neither give, 
nor ſucure, nor take away; and it is likewiſe what. 


ſociety is not intereſted in. If he obtains God's 


favour, no man is a gainer, but himſelf; and, if 
he loſes that favour, no one is a fufferer, but him- 
ſelf, thereby; and, conſequently, religion cannot 
poſſibly be the ground and reaſon of aſſociation, or 
the end and purpoſe to which it is intended to be 
Tubſervient, And as the authority which reſides 
in ſociety, | and, conſequently, in governours, as 
their repreſentatives, does naturally ariſe from, and 


is, therefore, extended to, and bounded by, the 


ground and reaſon, the end and purpoſe of aſſocia- 
tion ; ſo, from hence, it will unavoidably follow, 
that governours have xo authority in matters of re- 
ligion; that is, they have, in reaſon, no right to 
oblige, or reſtrain, any individual to, or from the 


performance of any action, upon account of that 


action's being pleaſing, or diſpleafing, to God; 
becauſe this is ſuch power as was not in their 
principals, and, therefore, cannot poſſibly be de- 
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oſe acti- 


only * ; that is, every 
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Covernauns, as I have already obſerved. are the 
truſtees, the repreſentatives, and the guardians of 
ſociety. But as religion is purely, ee and. in 
which ſociety, is not intereſted in any reſpect, there 
” cannot, therefore, poſſibly ariſe any truſt, to go- 
E vernours from ſociety, upon à religious account; 
that is, ;gayernours cannot poſſibly have a right to 
þ - govern the underſtandings andactions of men, with , |} , 
Þ reſpect to religion, upon the account of their being 
ö the ſociety:s,7ru/tees. And as the authority Which 


ariſes to ſociety. from the ground and reaſon, the 
end and purpoſe of aſſociation, cannot poſſibly be 
extended to matters of religious conſideration; ſo 
governours cannot poſſibly have a right to govern 
the underſtandings and actions of men, upon a re- 
Igious account, by virtue of their being We eie 1 
repreſentatives. And as the favour, or diſpleaſure, 
of God, and the happineſs, or unhappineſs, of 2. 
other world, are what ſociety can neither give, 
nor ſecure, nor take away; ſo governours cannot 
c have a right to interpoſe in matters of e. 
kigion, by virtue of their being the ſociety's guardi- 
an,. The caſe, I think, is as plain as any thing 
can poſſibly be, And, therefore; if civil gover- 
nours ſhould at any time interpoſe in matters of 
=_ religion, by making laws, or executing them, when 
= made, in order to oblige, or reſtrain, any indivi- 
. dual, to, or from the performance of any action, 
upon a religious account; this is manifeſtly a ſtretch 
of power; this is what governours, as governours, 
have no right to; and, therefore, cannot, in rea- 
Jon, be juſtified in. Thus, I think, I have fully 
ſhewn that governours, as ſuch, that is, as the 
truſtees, the repreſentatives, and the guardians of ſo- 
ciety, have no right to interpoſe in matters of re- 
Agion; that is, they have no right to oblige, or 
reſtrain,” any individual, to, or from the perfor- _ 
mance of any action, upon the account of its beine ö 
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a 3 of Pattie" favour.” or Uiſpleafure; And ? 


if governours haye no authority in matters of rel 
2525 when the term, religion, is underſtood in its 
utmoſt latitude, as, I. think, T have ſhewn they 
have not; then, i will follow, that governours 
can have 10 authority! in matters of rel gion, when 
the term, religion, is underſtood in any -reſtrained 
or limited ſenſe. To ſhew this at large may be 
thought needleſs, becauſe it unàvoidably to ow 
| from What has been before laid. do -w n. 


But becauſe I am willing to go thro? the queſti- 


on I am now upon, and thereby prevent any ex- 


ceptions it may be liable to, I will briefly examine 
the ſeveral particulars which may be conſidered, as 


religion; and theſe, I think, may be ranged under 
four heads, wamety, An, Men' 8 living! in the prac- 


tice of virtue, that is, their putting on ſuch a be- 


haviour as is ſuitable to a rational and manly cha- 


rafter, by doing to all others as. they would be 
done by, and by rendering themſelves as agreeable, 


uſeful, and beneficial to the world, as their con- 
dition and circumſtances in life renders them capa- 
ble of. Setondlyj, Men's paying their acknow- 
ledgments to God in ſeciety, which is commonly 


called publick divine worſhip. Thirdly, Men's per- 


forming ſome external actions, upon a religious ac. 
count; ſuch as howing the body, &c. and which are 
uſually expreſſed by theſe terms, viz.. files, cere- 
monies, ordinances, inſtitutions, ſacraments, or the like. 
Fourthly, Men's aſſenting, and publickly profeſſing 
that aſſent, to certain propoſitions, which are com- 
monly called articles of faith. Theſe are the ſeve- 
ral things which axe e ther ſeperately; or conjunct- 
ly, conſidered, as the ground of divine acceptance, 
and, therefore, are called religion. And, 
- "Firſt, If religion be conſidered, as conſiſting in 
- the practice of virtue, then, the queſtion will be, 
What authority governoui have in religious matters? 


And 
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And the anſwer is, That they have cnc at all. For 
tho religious actions may be beneficial to ſocieiy, and 
irreligiaus actions may be hurtful to it; yet the good, 
or burt, which ſociety ſuſtains by them, ariſes from 
the actions themſelves, conſidered abſtractedly from 
the religiouſneſs, or irreligiouſneſs, of thoſe actions. 
And, therefore, tho governours have authority to 
oblige, or reſtrain, men, with reſpect to ſuch ac- 
tion; yet it is not, upon account of the religiouſneſs, 
or irreligiouſne/s, of thoſe actions, but only on ac- 
count of their being civil actions; that is, upon ac- 
count of the actions themſelves being beneficial, or 
burtful, to ſociety, as atoreſaid. So that religion 
does not come into the caſe at all. Again, 
| Secoduly, If religion be conſidered, as conſiſting | 
in men's paying their acknowlagments to God in /o- 
ciety.; then the queſtion will be. What authority 
civil 1 have in matters of religion? And 
the anſwer will be, That they have zone at all. I 
ſhall not enter into the queſtion, Whether men 
are, in reaſon, obliged publickly to pay their ac- 
knowledgments to God ? it bein ſaſGent to ob- 
ſerve, that the generality of men think they are ſo. 
And as men, who are thus perſuaded, muſt either 
come'to ſome agreement among themſelves, with 
reſpect to the time, the place, and the form or mode 
of worſhip, and the perſon. to miniſter therein, or 
elſe accept of what is provided ſor them; I fay, 
one or other of theſe muſt be the caſe ; for other- 
wile publickworſarp cannot take place. Therefore, 
I chink, that it cannot in reaſon, be conſidered, as 
a burt or injury, but a kindneſs and a benefit to ſoci- 
ety, for governours to make a proviſion in theſe 
reſpects, that ſo each individual may have the op- 
portunity of paying his publick acknowledgments 
to God, which the generality of men think it is 
their duty to do. But, then, there is nothing au- 

tvritaai ue in all this, ſuppoſing men are left per- 


ſectly 
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Fedtly at liberty,” which; in reaſan, every man 
ought to be. For as worſhipping God is a matter 
purely pe/onal, with which ſociety is not cancer. | 
ned, or intereſted in; that is, ſociety is not Faves 
Fed, nor damaged, by men's worſhipping, or not 
_ worſhipping ; by theirworſhipping in this or that 
2 at this or chat time, by this or that form, 
c. ſo gowernours cannot poſhbly have a right to 
oblige, or ecfirain, men in ige rr heir; becauſe 
it is mot men's relation to, and dependence upon 
God, or the good, or evil, 7 — 
him, but — 4 their Wia to, and dependence 
upon, and che good, or evil, they may receive 
from each ot ber, which is the ground and reaſon, 
and the end and purpaſe of aſſociation. And, 
_ therefore, tho governours may fo: far interpoſe, 
as to appoint a time tor publick worſhip, a place 
1 e it in, a form. or made of worſhip, and 
perſon vo miniſter in divine ſervice, theſe: Toi 
oi of religious, but of civil conſideration only, 
as the favour of Gad, and the happineſs of anai ber 
world, do not at all ariſe from, or depend upan 
them; and as they are ſubſervient oaly-to-the F 
preſent comrveniency of faciety, in their paying their 
public acknowledgments to God, and to render 
their minds eaſy and quiet in ſo doing 3 I ſay, tho 
Om may make a proviſion for publick wor- 
ſhip, as aforeſaid; yet at will not follow, that they 
have a right to oblige, or rgtrain, any individual 
in theſe reſpects. For as man's obligations to God 
are purely perſanal, and center in himſelf, ſociety 
not coming under any obligations thereby; and 
as he is pa God for the diſcharge 
of them, fociety ps eee or puniſh» 
able, upon * 8 ſo ſociety cannot, in rea» 
ſon, pant a right of dominion over him in theſe 
reſpects, but ought to leave him under the moſt 
unmverſal and unlimited toleration. And as 5 
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end and deſign of a ſtated lime and place for pub- 
lick worſhip, ſtated forms and modes of worſhip, 
and a ſtated mm/try, is, that cach individual mem- 
ber of ſociety: may have the opportunity of pay- 
ing his publick acknowledgments. to.God, and 
may have eaſe and quiet of mind in ſo doing; ſo 
the nature of the thing requires, that public ſa- 
ticfaltion ſnhould be ſolely aimed at, with reſpect 
to them; that is, after a due regard is had to the 
natural and moral character of Almighty God, 
which publick worſhip is deſigned to expreſs, and 
to preſerve à juſt ſenſe of it in the minds of men, 
ſuch time and place, ſuch modes of worſhip, and 
ſuch à miniſty ſnould, in reaſon, be provided for 
ſociety, as will ſuit the more general circumſtances 
and the more general opinions of mankind in theſe 
reſpects. Every governour, in the act of worſhip, 
is but an individual, and ſtands upon the ſame 
foot in that reſpect with every other individual. 
And, therefore, as proviſion for publick worſhip by 
a ſtated time, place, mode, and miniſtry, is not 
for gobernours, conſidered as governours, but for ſo- 
tiety, and for governours, only as paris and mem- 
Bers of it; ſo in reaſon, it is not the particular cir- 
cumſtances or opinions of governours, but the more 
general circumſtances. and opinions of mankind, 
which ſnould be the ground and reaſon, and the 
rule and meaſure of action, with reſpect to them. 
For as public worſpip ought, in reaſon, to be pro- 
vided for all; ſo, if poſſible, ſuch, in reaſon, 
oughtꝭ to be uſed as may be acceptable to every in- 
dividual, and thereby anfwer the end and purpoſe 
of worſhip to them. If an entertainment were to 
be made for a body of men, he that provides it is 
not to conſult his - own particular taſte, and make 
that the rule of action in his proviſions; but he is 
to conſider what will ſuit the more general taſtes 
of thoſe who are to be entertained, and to provide 
accordingly. Again, | 1 
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Thirdly, If religion be conſidered to conſiſt in the 
performance of certain external actions, ſuch as 
bowing the body, or the like, which actions are u- 
ſually expreſſed by thoſe terms, viz. rites, ceremo- 


nies, ordinances, inſtitutions, ſacraments, and the like, 


the queſtion will be, What authority civil govern- 
ours have in matters of religion? And the anſwer 


will be as before, viz. That they have none at all. 
For as theſe are what ſociety are not intereſted in, 


Jo there cannot poſſibly any authority devolve up 
on governours from ſociety, with reſpect to them. 


If a man bows, or omits bowing; if he bows toward 


the Eaft, or towards the Veſt, if he bows to or be- 
fore carved or a molton image; or if he does, or o- 
mits doing, any or all of theſe, or any other cere- 
monies, ſociety is not benefited nor damaged here- 
by. And, therefore, governours cannot, in rea- 


fon, have a right to oblige, or reſtrain, any indi- 


vidual to, or from the performance of any ſuch. 
action, upon a religious account. 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that ceremonies may be of - 


divine inſtitution ; and that, as ſuch, gover- 
nours have a right to recommend the uſe of them 


to their people: I anſwer, It is allowed they 


have ſuch à right, it being what every indi- 
vidual has a right to do, as well as governours, 


provided it be not deſtructive of the common 


rights of mankind. Every man has a right to 
recommend to the world what he thinks will be 


uſeful and beneficial to it, or that will render his 
fellow· creatures acceptable and well-pleaſing to 


God : but, then, here is no authority exerciſed in 

the caſe ; and as every man has a right to do, as 

aforeſaid, fo it is the. buſineſs of government to 
ard and ſecure that right to him. Again, 
Feurthly, If religion be conſidered to conſiſt 


in aſſenting, and publickly profe//ing that aſſent, to 
certain propoſitions, which are commonly called 


ei 1 articles, 
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articles if faith; then the queſtion will be, Whe- 
ther civil governours have any authority in, mat 
ters of religion? and the anſwer again will be as 
before, ix. That they have noe at all. For as 
aſſent to, or diſſent gabs any propoſition, or pub- 
lickly profeſſing, or not profeſſing, ſuch aſſent, 
or diſſent, is - rh beneficial, nor hurtful, to 
ſociety ; ſo there cannot _— any. authority 
devolve upon governours from ſociety, with reſ- 
pet to them. If a man aſſents, or diſſents, or if 
he publickly profeſſes, or does not profeſs, his aſ- 
ſent to, or diſſent from, the following propoſitions, 
viz, God, is preſcient, as the generality of mankind 
hold, or, He is not preſcient, as ſome few hold, ſuch 
aſſent, or diſſent, or profeſſing, or not profeſſing, | 
ſuch aſſent, or diſſent, | does not benefit nor hurt 
any one individual i in ſociety ; and, therefore, go- 
vernours,: in: reaſon, have no right to pw i or 
_ reſtrain, any individual, in theſe reſpects. | 
If it ſhould be faid, that ſome propoſitions are 
mimportant truths, and that others are pernicious er- 
, rTors; and that governours have a right to oblige 
their people to aſſent to the former, and diſſent 
from the latter. I anſwer, That aſſent to, or diſ- 
ſent from, the truth of a propoſition, is the reſult 
of that evidence, or the want, or ſeeming want, 
of it, upon which each of them is grounded. 
And as aſſent, or diſſent, i is purely perſonal, being 
the reſult of a man's om judgment, and not of 
other men's; ſo it is what governouùrs can neither 
give, nor ſecure, nor take away. And as to the 
truth and importance of any propoſition, theſe 
muſt be pred to every man from ſuch evidences, 
as are neceſſary to determine thoſe points, of 
which every man is conſtituted a judge for himſelf, 
and, with * to which, eee "bo not 
64-5 | | tter £ 
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better judges than other men. Thie ground and” 
reaſon, che end and purpoſe of aſſociation, . do 
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not require or make it neceffary, that the ſeveral” 


members of ſociety ſhould reſign their underſtand- 
ings and/judgments up to their governouts ; and 
that governours ſhould judge, and determine for 
them, wich reſpect to the truth, or falſeneſs, o 

any propoſition whatever. Beſides, governours 
are by no meanes qualaſied” for fuch'a work. 

Truth comes under a /wofold confideration, Viz. 
Frſt the truth of things. Second, a true relation 
of our opinions concerning them. In the former 
caſe, truth ſtands o 
latter to falſnhood. And when one man is con- 
ſtituted a judge of What is truth, or error, to, or 
for, any other men, or body of men, ſoas that ſuch 

men, or body of men, are obliged to receive for truth. 


or error, whatever the other puts upon them, a 


ſuch; then the nature of the thing requires, that 
every ſuch judge ſhould have a twofold qualifica- 
tion, viz. firſt, he muſt have an infalliablè judgement 
which cannot err. And, ſecondiy, he muſt be of 
ſtrict veracity, and will not deceive. For if he is 


defective in either of theſe, then, he is unqualifi- 


ed for ſuch a Work: but governours cannot ſhew,” 


that they are poſſeſſed of thoſe qualiflcations, 


more than other men; and, therefore, they are 
not, in reaſon, conſtittiteti their judges. And if 


governours would be, in reality, the guardians 


of truth, then, they muſt protect and defend men 
in their ſearches and enquiries after it, and not 
correct and puniſh them when they do fo. For 
as the truth of any propoſition is known to be ſuch, 

by the diſcernment of that evidence upon which 
the truth of the propoſition depends; ſo is he the 


greateſt friend to truth, who difcovers and encou- 


regs 1 diſcoyery and res examination of ſuch 
kD evidence 


oppoſed to error, and in the 
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evidence. And tho? this gives error the ſame ad- 
vantage as truth, which in this caſe, I think, it 
- ought, in reaſon, to have, viz. a fair hearing; 
_ ſeeing error aſſumes the character of truth, and. 
therefore, is not to be condemned, as error, *till 
it is proved to be ſo upon a fair examination of 
the caſe; yet truth is not a ſufferer, but a gainer 
thereby. Becauſe it is by ſuch a free examination 
of the evidence, that truth is diſcover'd and 
known to be ſuch ; juſt as in the caſe of property, 
which governours, as governours, are the guardi- 
ans of, For when a diſpute ariſes about a right of 
property, then governours, as the guardians of 
property, are not to ſhut up every court of juſtice, _ 
in which the right of property is uſed to be tried, 
and ſo bar and prevent all diſputes of that kind; 
for, then, they would not be the guardians, but 
the deſtroyers of property; but they are to encourage 
and protect each party in making out their claim, 
by giving them full liberty to produce their evi- 
dences, and likewiſe give them a fair hearing ; 
it being the evidences only, and not the authority of 
governours, which, in reaſon, ought to determine, 
on which {ide the right of property lies; ſo in like 
manner, if a diſpute ariſes about the ruth of a 
prepolition, then, governours, as the guardians of 
truth, are not to prohibit men from, or puniſh 
them for publiſhing any propoſition, or the evi- 
dence they have to ſupport it, and ſo bar all diſ- 
putes of that kind : for, then, they would not 
be the guardians, but the deſtroyers of truth, by 
robbing it of every friend; but they are to encou- 
rage, and to protect each party, in making out 
their claim to truth; by giving them full liberty to 
47 their evidences; and likewiſe to let them 
aye a fair hearin: it being the evidences only, and 
not the authority of governours, which, in reaſon 
- SE on Es. _ ought. 
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on which ſide of a queſtion 


dougght to determine, 
JJ i a. | is 
Thus, I have examin'd the ſeveral particulars 
which may be confidered, as religion, and have 
ſhewn, that governours, as governours, that is 
as the truſtees, the repreſentatives, and the guardi- 
ens of fociety, have no authority, with reſpect to 
| them,” I now proceed to examine what may be 
urged in favour of ſuch authority, or rather, 
in favour of perſecution, which is the ſame thing. 
And, WR, Sg 
Firſt, It may be urged, that it is reaſonable 
governours ſhould have authority to oblige, or 
reſtrain, men in thoſe caſes where God is ne- 
glected, or diſhonoured ; becauſe the cauſe and 
intereſt of God and his honour ought to be as 
near and dear to them, as the cauſe and intereff. 
of ſociety, and therefore, ought to be guarded 
and defended by them. I anſwer, That govern- 
ours ought to have a true regard for the honour 
and ſervice of God is allowed: it being what e- 
very individual is obliged to. But it will not 
follow, from hence, that they have a right to ex- 
erciſe any branch of authority which does not 
naturally devolve upon them from ſociety. They 
are to have a regard to the honour and ſervice of 
God: but, then, they are to manifeſt "that re- 
gard, by doing what properly comes within their 
own province; and not by doing what, in reaſon, 
they have no right to. They are to encourage what 
is beneficial to ſociety, by beſtowing their favours 
on thoſe who do ſuch actions as are beneficial to it. 
And they are to diſcourage what is prejudicial to 
ſociety, by witholding their favours from, or by 
puniſhing thoſe who do ſuch actions, as are injuri- 
ous and hurtful to it. But it will not follow, that 
they have a right to puniſh men for thoſe actions, 
V „ 
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in which ſociety is not iptereſted, but the Ts | 
; becauſe no ſuch power does naturally ariſe 
from the ground and end of aſſociation; and there- 
fore, ſuch power cannot be devol ved upon gover- 
nours from ſociety, whoſe miniſters and repreſenta- 
lives they are. But farther, we are to render to all 
their due; to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's. ToCz- 
Jar, the authority which belongs to Cæſar; and to 
God, the authority which belongs to him. Go- 
vernours are the repreſentatives of ſociety ; and, 
therefore, every offence, committed againſt ſaciety, 
they are to correct and reſtrain. But thoſe offences, 
which are committed only againſt God, are to be 
left to the judgment of God, who has appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs, and render to every man according to his 
works. And, therefore, if civil gevernours ſhould 
take upon them to give Jadgment, with reſpect 
to theſe, this would be doing what they have no 
authority for. It would be judging before the time, 
and as it were, taking the Work out of N 
hand. Again, i | 
_  'Serondly, It may be urg ed, that the belief 7 a 
God, aprovidence, and a . to come, is ne- 
ceſſary to the happineſs i Heciety; and that, as theſe 
are principles of religion, ſo it is neceſſary that go- 
vernours ſhould oblige each individual to give ſome 
publick teſt of his belief of them; for otherwiſe 
there will be no proper foundation for that mu- 
tual truſt and confidence, whick the members of 
ſociety ought to repoſe in each other, and without 
which the affairs and buſineſs of ſociety cannot be 
carried on. I anſwer, The belief of a God, a pro- 
vidence, and a judgment to come, doth: not neceſ- 
ſarily make men beneficial and uſeful to ſociety; and 
ad elief of theſe doth. not neceſſarily make them 
en and wa te to It; men s relation to, their 
—" 5 intereſt 


interelt in, their dependance upon, and tele ob- 
ligations to ſociety being exactly the ſame, whether 


they beleive thoſe points, or not. And as it is not 


men's relation to, and dependence upon God, but 
their relation'to, and dependence- upon each other, 
which is the ground and reaſon of aſſociation; fo 
governours cannot poſſibly have any authority de- 
volved upon them from ſociety, to oblige, or reſ- 
train, any individual, in theſe reſpects. Beſides, 


aſſent, or diſſent, is not in the governour' $ power 


to give, ſecure, or take away; ic therefore, he 
cannot, in reaſon, have any authority, with reſpect 
to them. As for men's giving ſome publick 7% 
of their belief of the foremention'd points, in order 
to ſecure mutual confidence in ſociety, I think, 
that, which will be moſt effectual to anſwer this 
end, is a right behaviour, or, in other words, 4 
good life. When a man, in the general courſe of 
his actions, behaves himſelf with uprightneſs a 
integrity in ſociety; this is a proper foundation for 
confidence in ſuch a man, that he will act thus in 
any inſtance, in which it is neceſſary that confi- 
dence ſhould be repoſed in him. Burt if a man, in 
the general courſe of his actions, is unfair and di- 
fingenuous in, and to ſociety; then, there is not 
any profeſſioriordeclarationwhichhecan make, that 
will be a proper foundationfor confidencein fuch a 


man. And, therefore, if he ſhould be required to 


attend divine ſervice; to ſubſcribe certain articles. 
of faith, and the like, and if he ſubmits to what - 


is thus required of bim, tho this may, and often 
does, ſerve as a cloak to cover his evi deligns, yet 
it cannot be a proper foundation for confidence in 


him; becauſe his general behaviours ſhews that 


he is unworthy of it. In ſhort, publick teſts ſap- 

poſe men to be honeſt and ſincere,” antecedent to 
the taking of them; for otherwiſe they are of nq 
| affect. and, therefore, they cannot ſerve to prove 4 
E 4 point 
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men will not be obliged, or reftrained by ; ſo of 
conſequence, they are generally but of little ſervice 
to ſociety, It muſt be allowed, that in thoſe caſes 
in which a Theft is required to give his intereſt in 
God's favour, for a pledge of his ſincerity, which 
is the caſe of ſwearing in courts of judicature; there 


it is highly reaſonable, that. governours ſhould re- 


quire from a profeſs'd Atheiſt a pledge of his fince- 
rity likewiſe, in ſomething wherein his preſent in- | 
tereſt is concerned, For as this preſent life is all 


that he conſiders himſelf, as intereſted in, ſo he 
ought to ſtake ſome preſent intereſt, if ſuch. a 


pledge can be given, in order to render his teſti- 
mony of equal weight with the teſtimony of a 7 her/t; 


for otherwiſe they ſtand upon an unequal foot; the 


T heiſt, if he proves falſe, riſques his ſafety and hap- 
pineſs in another world; whereas the Atheiſt, if he 
gives a falſe teſtimonies, upon his own principles, 
runs no riſque at all. It muſt likewiſe be allow'd 


chat the belief of a God, a providence, and a judg- 


ment to come, may have an influence upon men's 
behaviour towards each other, and ſo may be be- 
neficial to ſociety. But, then, tho* this affords a 


reaſon for laying before unbelievers all the evidence, 


upon which the truth of theſe depends, and by 


Which it may be ſhewn, in order to work their con- 


viction; yet it cannot afford a reaſon for excluding 
them from ſociety, or barring them the advantages 
which ariſe from it, or their being uſeful and ſer- 
viceable to it; becauſe faith and ſociableneſs, or 
unbelief and unſociableneſs, have no neceſſary re- 
lation to, connection with, or dependence upon 
JJ... '.-. 5 
T birdly and laſtly, It may be urged, that men's 
being of different opinions, with reſpect to religion, 
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their profeſſing and publiſhing ſuch different opini- 
ons, with the grounds and reaſons on which they 
are founded, and their having different modes of 
worſhip, are ſuch publick diſerders, or at leaſt, 
they introduce ſuch diſorders in ſociety, as it is 
the buſineſs of governours, who are the guardians 
of publick peace, to correct and reſtrain. I anſwer, 
As this argument ſeems to be offered, in favour of 
Publict peace, and thereby is the more likely to miſ- 
: a z and as it is the golden cup in which the 
deadly poiſon of perſecution is held forth, to ren- 
der that evil potion the more acceptable; ſo I ſhall 
be the more particular, in my examination. of it. 
Public peace in ſociety, I think, conſiſts in every 
individual's quietly poſſeſſing and enjoying every 
comfort, every privilege, every advantage, every 
liberty, Sc. which, in reaſon, he ought to poſſeis 
and enjoy, without moleſtation; and in his not be- 
ing hurt or injured in his perſon, his character, or his 
fortune. And publick diſorder, as it ſtands oppoſed 
to publick peace, I think, mult conſiſt in barring any 
individual from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of any 
comforts, any privilege, any advantage, any liberty, 
Sc. which he ought, in reaſon, to poſſeſs and enjoy; 
and in the injuring any individual in his perſon, his 
character, or his property. And, conſequently, the 
breachof publick peace, and diſorder in ſociety, is grea- 
ter, or leſs, in proportion tothe greater or leſsnumber 
of perſons who are injured by it; and in propor- 
tion to the greater or leſs degree of injury whick 
they ſuſtain. This being the true ſtate of the caſe, 
the queſtion will be, Whether men's being of 4 
| ferent religious opinions, and their profeſimg and 
_ publiſhing thoſe opinion, together with the grounds 
and reaſons on which they ſound them, or, whe« 
ther men's joining in different congregations, and 
_ uſing different modes of worſhip, be in reality, a 
breach of the publick peace, and ſuch a diſorder in 
. | b ſociety 
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ſociety which governours ought, in reaſon, to have a 
right to correctandreſtrain? And the anſwer; in this 
caſe, is as plain and evident, as that two and two, 
when added together, conſtitute the number four; 
namely, That men's being of different religious opi- 
mions, or their proſeſing or publiſhing thoſe opini- 
ons, e bee e the grounds on which they are 
founded, or their uſing different modes of worſhip, 
cannot poſſibly be a breach of the public peace, or 
a diſorder in ſociety, becauſe not any individual 
is hereby barred from the poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
of any comfort, privilege, advantage, liberty, Sc. 
which in reaſon, he has a right to poſſeſs or enjoy; 
neither is any individual hurt or injured hereby in 
His perſon, his character, or his fortune. And, 
conſequently, governours cannot poſſibly have a- 
ny authority devolved upon them from ſociety, to 
oblige or reſtrain, any individual, in theſe reſpects. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho* men's different opi- 
nion in religion, Ac. are not in tbemſelves breaches 
of the publick peace, and diſorders in ſociety; yet 
they may, and have been, in many inſtances, in- 
troductive to ſuch diſorders : and therefore, it is 
reaſonable that governours ſhould be inveſted with 
a power to correct and reſtrain, as well what is 22. 
troduttive to diſorders in ſociety, as to correct and 
reſtrain the diſorders themſelves. I anſwer, If this 
proves any thing, it proves a great deal too much, 
For if governours have a right to reſtrain what- 
ever may introduce diſorders into ſociety, then, they 
have a right to put an embargo upon all human 
affairs; becauſe there is not any tranſaction in life, 
but may be introduZive to ſuch diforders. Num- 
berleſs are the inſtances in which men's diſputing, 
about their perſonal properties, have introduced diſ- 
orders into ſociety. And, therefore, if this kind 
of reaſoning be juſt, then, His Majeſty ought, as 
he is the Guardian of publick peace, to ſhut uß 
. l | nm. 
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wlmunſier- Hall, and all other courts of juice; ant 


thereby baralldiſputes ofthiskind, becauſe ſuch di{-. 


putes have, in ſome inſtances, introduced diſorders 
into ſociety. © Nothing, ſurely, was more kindly 
meant, or which naturally tended to produce 
better effects, then the publication of the goſpel; 
and yet, in ſome inſtances, it introduced not peace, 


but the ſword. It gave occaſion for the father io ur 
againſt the ſon, and the ſon againſt the father ; for 4 he 


mother to be againſt the daughter, and the daughter to 
be againſt. the mother; for the mother-in-law to be . 
gainſt the . daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law 
to be againſt the mother-in-law. But, then, it will 
by no means follow, that Chriſt, or his Apoftles, 


ought not to have publiſhed the goſpel; or that the 


governours of thoſe times were juſtifiable, in pun- 
iſhing thoſe who did ſo : becauſe thoſe diſorders, in 
reaſon, are only chargeable upon the diſorderly per. 


ſons ; and that too for their being di/orderly, and 


not upon any thing elſe which might accidentally 


be the occafon of them. And, therefore, if %. 


ferent ſentiments and practices, with reſpect to re- 


ligion, ſhould at any time be the occafion of break- 


ing the publick peace and diſorder in ſociety ; then, 
it is the buſineſs and duty of governours not to in- 


vade or deſtroy the common rights of mankind, 


becauſe that would be to bring thoſe very evils 
upon the members of ſociety, which government 
was defigned to guard and ſecure them frony ; but 


they are to corret? the diſorderly perſons, and that 


too for their being diſorderly: this being the only 
proper expedient to prevent diſorders in ſociety, 
and to guard and fecure the publick peace. So 
that when the diſpute aroſe at Hamburgh, whether 
the words ſhould be tranſlated Our Father, or Fa- 
ther our and diſorder in ſociety followed upon it; 
then, it was the buſineſs and duty of the civil go- 
vernours not to bar the people from their 1 
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right of Judging for themſelves, and acting ac- 
cording to their own judgment, with reſpect to 

the point in diſpute, but to correłt and reſtrain thoſe 
diſorderly perſons, who attempted, by acts of vio- 
lence, to reſtrain that liberty in each other, and 

thereby became breakers of the publick peace, diſ- 
order in ſociety conſiſting not in men's different 
ſentiments and practices, in matters of religion, 
but in acts of violence towards each other; and 
breaking the publick peace and diſorder in ſociety 
always ariſing, not from a liberty of diſſent, in mat- 
ters of religion, but from a reſtraint of that liber- 
ty. And tho' it may, in ſome caſes, be very 
imprudent for a man to exerciſe his natural right 
of publiſhing his religious opinions, at a time, and 
in a place, where the laws of the country prohibit 
ſuch a publication; and where the paſſions aud in- 
tereſt of men might diſpoſe them to put the laws 
In execution againſt him; yet this will not juſtify 
either the making, or the execution of ſuch laws. 
For as they are in themſelves anreaſonable, and are 
tthe reſult of ſuch power as governours have no 
right to; ſo governours cannot, in reaſon, be 
juſtified in the making or in the execution of them, 
excepting in thoſe caſes in which men's natural 
rights arè concerned, and which governours are 
obliged to defend. | . 
Thus, I have produced what may be urged, by 
way of argument in favour of perſecution,%or of 
governours having authority, in matters of religion, 
which is the ſame thing; and have ſhewn that not 
any thing can fairly be concluded from it. Inowpro- 

- ceed briefly to ſhew, how the caſe will ſtand, upon 
the other fide of the queſtion ; that is, upon ad- 
mitting that governours have authority to direct 
and govern the underſtandings and actions of men 
in matters of religion. And the caſe I take to be 
this, diz. If governours have any authority, in 
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matters of religion, then, they have all authority 
that is, they are abſolute and ſole governours of 
the underſtandings and actions of men, with reſ- 
pect to religion, in all caſes. For if it be reaſona- 
le, that they ſhould have ſuch authority in one 
inſtance, then, that reaſon will hold good in 
every other inſtance; there not being any reaſon, 
why governours ſhould have authority in exe in- 
ſtance ; and not in another, And, conſequently, 
if there be any reaſon, for governours having 
any authority, in matters of religion, that reaſon 
will hold good aud conclude for all authority.” 

And, on the other ſide, if it is unreaſonable, that 
governours ſhould be ſole and abſolute governours 
of the underſtandings and actions of men, with 

reſpect to religion, in all caſes; then, it is equally. 

_ unreaſonable, that they ſhould have ſuch au- 
thority in any - inſtance whatever; becauſe what 
concludes againſt ſuch authority, in general, Will 

_ equally conclude againſt every part and branch of it. 
And, conſequently, if it is reafonable that there 
ſhould be zoleration in ſome caſes, that reaſon will e- 
qually conclude for the moſt ab/o/ureand unlimited o- 

leration, with reſpect to religion. But as religion is 

purely perſonal, that is, it mult be perſonally perform. 
ed, no one being capable of performing it for ano- 
ther, gnd it iswholl of perſonal concern, no other 
being a gainer,. or loſer thereby, and it is What 
every man is perſonally anſwerable to God for; there- 
fore, it is moſt reaſonable that every man ſhould be 
at full liberty to judge for himſelf, and govern his 
actions by his own judgment, in all matters per- 
taining thereto. And, as a learned writer obſerves, 
whoſe juſt remark I have already quoted, What 
js one man's, and every man's right, another 
«© man's conſcience cannot oblige him upon any 

4 juſt grounds to oppoſe.“ . 

See Dr, Reger's Civil Eſtabliſhment of Religion, Page 141. 
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Thus, I yore gone thro' OY 1 «ad 5 
| "ink. have fully ſhewn, that civil governours have 
no authority, in matters of religion. However, if 

thoſe, who are otherwiſe- minded, ſhould think, 

that the rinciples; J reaſon from, are not well- 

3 or that I have not reaſoned juſtly: 
ms thoſe principles; let that be ſhewn, and I 
ſhall think myſelf concerned to conſider it. But 
if they ſhould make their appeal, not to the un- 
derſtandings, but to the paſſions of men, by endea- 
vouring to render me contemptible; -- ſuch. per- 

ſons, and ſych reaſoning, . I ſhall deſpiſe: 1 
IJ To conclude: Truth is what every man has a 
natural and an undoubted right to. By truth, I 

mean the ruib of. things, or truub, as it ſtands op- 
poſed to error: and, therefore, every man has a 
Tight to conviction, when he is in error; that is, 
he has a right to hear what others can propoſe: 
to him, and likewiſe to propoſe his own opinions 
to the world together with the grounds upon which 

his judgment is determined in their favour. This. 
being the only way to his conviction, becauſe it is 
the only way dy which the weakneſs, or falſeneſs, of 
thoſe grounds. can be diſcovered. So that if the 
adyocates for.truth. and error. were at full liberty 
to make out their claims, by producing their evi- 
dences, and by being admitted to a fair he ns 


truth would then have ſo much the advant of 
error, that I doubt not but it would ride ekt | 
ant thro” the world. | 
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Where in 2 Objefions, urged againſt what is ad 
vanced, in the Author's Diſcourſe onthe Grounds. 
and Extent of authority and Liberty, with refs 

pect to civil Government, are examined. In 

Anſwer to a private Letter from a Gentleman. 

Received your Letter, in which you haye 
ſent me your thoughts on my Reflections on 

che Grounds and Extent of Authority and Li- 


berty, with Reſpect to civil Government, viz. 
That what I have offered would be conclufrue,” 
lie as. objetzons againſt what I haye advanced. 
+ Namely, firſt,” That many texts of ſcripture, as 
«© well as experience, are ſuppoſed to tell us, 
e that a whole ſociety have ſuffered afflictions from 
* God, for that a part of them have neglected to 
<« worſhip God, or for worſhipping him in a 
manner not agreeable to his will, Sr.“ And? 
you query, Whether it will not follow, that go- 
vernours have a vight to oblige, or reſtrain men, 
with reſpect to religious actions, ſeeing, upon the 
preſent ſuppoſition, Tociety is manifeſtly intereſt- 
ed therein? To which you add, . /econdly, That 
<« have allowed, that the liberty of individuals - 
may be reſtrained, in thoſe caſes in which the 
good, or burt, of the ſociety is concerned.” And 
you query, as before, Whether it will not follow 
that governours ought to abridge the liberty of in- 
dividuals, in the affair of religion ? Upon which 
1 obſerye, that, 1 think, the /rength of your ſe-- 
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cond objection ariſes from what you have preſumed i in 
your frft, wiz. That God does afflict, or puniſh, 
ſocieties of men, for the omiſſions, or actions, of 
- ſome individuals; which actions, or omiſſions, are 
not injurious to the ſociety any other way, than as 
they induce Almighty God to correct and puniſh it 
for their ſakes. This, I think,. you muſt mean, 
or elſe I cannot perceive, how what I have allowed 
can be urged againſt me with any ſtrength.” And, 
therefore, as both Jour objections are founded 
upon the ſame principle; ſo my ſhewing the ground- 
 Zeſeneſs of that principle will be an iber to 
them both. And, accordingly. 
l obſerve, That the principle your objecbions are 
founded upon, and upon which the ju/tneſs of your 
raeaſoning depends, I think, may reaſonably be 
diſputed. For as virtue and in are only and 
wholly perſonal; ſo, in reaſon, both rewards and 
Puniſoments, whether in this life, or another, ought 
to be only and wholly perſonal alſo. That is, as 
one man is not, nor cannot be vertuous, or criminal 
by the good or bad actions of another; any other- 
wiſe, than as he voluntarily is a ſharer in, or a 
contributer to thoſe actions: ſo, in reaſon, he 
ought not to be rewarded, nor puniſhed, upon their 
e And, ore. | it may juſtly be queſti- 
oned, Whether the forementioned principle does 
not reflect d Honour upon the moral character of our 
heavenly Father? That is, Whether it be the 
roduce of, or whether it be contrary to ſuſtice, 
_ wiſdom, and goodneſs, for God to reward and puniſh 
men in the lump : ? To reward, or puniſh, upon 
account of men's being good, or bad, and to 
reward and puniſh good and bad men together, and 
alike; I ſay the queſtion is, Whether this is a 
mark of wiſdom; juſtice, and goodneſs, or, of 
their contraries? For if wickedneſs be the only 


| ground of divine ROO, and if goodneſs be the 
f only 
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cContraries; then, national rewards, and national 


VYnniſbments, are not adapted to anſwer ſuch ends, 


theſe being dealt forth upon good and lad men toge- 


ther, and alike: ſo that the one cannot be an en- 
couragement to goodneſs, nor the other a diſcourage- 
ment to vice and wickedneſs. And if this be the 
ſrulh of the caſe, then, I think, it will follow, 
that the rimeiple, you reaſon. from, is not well 
grounded. 


What you found the farementioned, prigciple | 


upon is, that many /exts of ſcripture, as well as ex- 
Perience, are ſuppoſed to declare it. As for expe- 
rience, I think, that makes no ſuch declaration. 
And, as to the ſcripture, I think, it may juſtly 


be queſtioned; becauſe the Prophet Ezekiel, or rather 
: Alniehty God, by his mouth, aſſures us, that no 
ſuch thing can juſtly be charged upon the divine 
conduct. The purport of the xvilich chap. of Eæet. 


is to ſhew what is more particularly expreſſed in 
ver. 20, viz. The foul that ſinneih, and that only, it 


ſpall die. The 2 ſhall not bear the inzquity of the father; 


neither ſhall the father bear the iniquity of the ſon : the 
riehtcouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon bim, and up- 


on him only, and the wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be 
upon him, and upon him only. And an appeal is 


made to the underſtandings of men, whether ſuch 
a procedure is not juſt and equal; as at ver. 25. Hear 


now, O houſe of Iſrael, is not my way equal? &c. W hich. 
ſuppoſes, that the contrary procedure, 1n puniſhing 


one for the faults of another, and which 1s appa- 


You ¶ . reatly 
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to ſhew the 1 wy that 8 25. | 
Which the Fews: had-tal en up; vig. be fathers 
ve talen ſewer; grapes, aud the childrens, teeth are 
5 » ret un cage „And. ih: it is faid at ver., 3, As 
N lie, faith thei Lord God, Yeah net; hape occaſion 
any more to we this proverb. in Wracls Which ſeems 
wallto imply, that there had been .occafion. given for 
ow the uſe of it- in titnes paſt ; the meaning is, not 
that God would take 4; ferent meaſures in his deal- 
iving Witte his creatures, in this reſpect, for the time 
e LAM chen he had taken with them in. times paſt 
1 thereby prevent giving, occaſion for the uſe of 
Ati that: proꝶerb any more in Has; but the meaning 
»HujiSyuthat a Fod, by, the mouth of his Prophet 
ra 1s fully Arslan ad e what is, che rule. of action to himſelt- 
Jin tha; diftatbutign of puniſhments, wiz, that he 
ati will, nat puniſn the innocent for, the Faults of the 
uiid ha mos nearly related to him; and that 
* everyone All ſuffer for his cn /tzs * and not 
3 N lor hs fins gf another; I ſay, after ſuch a decla- 
ration, the Jews would not have reaſon, as they 
before grexndlefy thought they had, for the uſe of 
the aſoreſaid proverb. And that this is the truth 
ky 7 "0h the caſe is manifeſt from the queſtion aſked in 
the precedent verſe, viz. What mean ye, that ye uſe 
"this proverb concerning. the land of II. rael Y Se. 
5 . is as much as to ſay, that this power was 
nee and an unjuſt reflection upon the divine 
e Thus,; again, at ver. 25. Yet Jay, the 
ay. of the Lord is not qual, Now, the iniguity, 


"which the Wow charged upon the divine con- 
Es | duct 


"= 


de reſpectedd only What was preſent and paſt, and 


not what was to come; and, therefore, God muſt 


refer to his preſent and poſt condut?, and not to 


| 8 0 what he would do in time to come, when he ap- 


pealed to the houſe of Hrael, to judge of the e- 


aui ol his dealings with them. And as Afice 
And equity which, in the preſent cafe, conſiſt in 
8 puniſhing every man for his own fins only, and not 
for the /ns of another, are here declared to be the 


rule of action to . God, with reſpect to his deal- 


ings with the children of Mael: fo they are moſt 


certainly a rule of action to him in every caſe, and 


to all people, both. Jeſteraay, to day, and for ever. 
And, therefore, I think, it ought not to be pre- 
ſumed, that the ſcriptures make any | declarations 
controry thereto. 


If it ſhould be urged, that the oppreſſinns Wh, 
the children of 1/7ae! ſuffered form the neighbour- 


ing nations, and their caplivilies, are, in ſome in- 
ſtances, at leaſt, conſidered in the Bible. as Pun- 
iſoments from Cod for their idolatry; in which ca- 
ſes, the innocent and the guilty ſuffered alike. I 
anſwer, God is ſometimes, 1 in the ſcriptures, ſaid to 
do what his agency is not at all concerned with; and 
Which, trictly ſpeaking, is the produce of the di- 
| ſorderly and ungoverned appetites and paſſions of 


men, Thus, Erod. iv. 21. And the Lord {aid © 


unto Moſes, when thou goeſt to return into Egypt, 


ſee that tbeu ds all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh 


which ] have put in thing hand; but I till Barden 


bis heart, that be ſpall not let 6b people go: compa- 
red with chap. viii. ver. 15. Put toben Pharaoh © 


faw that there was reſpite, he hardened his beert; 


and hearkened not unto them , as the Lord bad ſaid. : 
Here we ſee, that tho* Gott is faid to harden Pha 


raob's heart, yet that ftubbornneſs or hardneſs of 
heartis charged upon Pharaoh himſelf, as, in juſt- 
let, it ought to be, For to n that Cod, by 
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huis agency, injected flubboruneis into the heart of 
Pbaracb, and then puniſbed him for that ftubborn- 
neſs, is to impute iniguity to our Mater. And, 
therefore, when God is ſaid to harden Pharaob's 
heart, this is only a foretelling, that Pharaoh 
- would harden his own heart; as is evident fom the 
verſe I laſt cited; in which Pharaoh is Taid to har- 
den his heart, as the Lord bad ſaid. Again 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1. And again the anger of the Lord was Rind- 
led againſh Iſrael, and be moved David againſt them, 
to ſay, Go number Iſrael and Judah; compared with 
1 Chron. xxi 1. And Satan flood up againſt Iſrael, 
and provoked David to number Iſrael. Here we 
ſee, that the very ſame thing is aſcribed in ſcrip- 
ture to God and to Satan viz. the ſtirring up a 
ſpirit of pride and vainneſs of mind in David: which 
led him to number ae! and Judab. But this 
could not be God's act; becauſe if it ware, then, 
he moved David to do what is diſplegſing to him- 
ſelf, which is moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe. From 
both thele inſtances, 1 think, it is plain and evi- 
dent, that a thing or actien being aſcribed to God. 
in ſcripture is not a proof that it was, in reality, 
done by him; ſeeing in the inſtances before us, 
he is ſaid to do what his agency was not concerned 
with. Again, with reſpect to what is repreſented 
in ſcripture, as puniſpments from God; God is ſaid 
to do what he was not, in the leaſt, concerned 
with; an inftance of which is more immediately 
to the preſent purpoſe. Thus, 2 Sam. Kii. 11. 
12. Thus ſaith the Lord, Behold, I will raiſe up evil 
+ againſt thee, David, out of thine own bouſe, and 1 
#cil] take thy wives before thine eyes, and give them - 
_ unto thy neighbour, and he ſball lie with thy wives in, 
the fight of this fun: for thou didſt it ſecretly ; but I 
«i/l:Go this thing before all Iſrael, and before the ſun. 
Compared with chap. xvi. 21, 22 And Ahithop. 
hel Jad unto Ablalom, Go in unto thy fathers con- 
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cubines, which he hath left to keep the houſe, and all 
Iſrael ſhall hear that thou art abborred of thy father 
then ſhall the hands of all that are with thee be ſtrong. 
So they ſpread Abſalom à tent upon the top of the 
houſe, and Abſalom went in unto his fathers concu- 
bines, in the fight of all Iſrael. Here we ſee, that 
the vileſt actions are, in ſcripture, aſcribed to God, 
and conſidered, as puniſbments from him upon o- 
thers; when he, of all others, was the fartheſt 
from being concerned in thoſe actions. And this 
Was man the caſe, with reſpect to the cap- 
tivities of the children of Iſrael, and the oppreſſions 
with which their neighbours oppreſſed them; 
theſe were ſo far from being, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
uniſhments from God, that, on the contrary, 
they ſprang from the vitiated appetites and paſſi- 
ons of men. And, therefore, I think, a mode 
of-ſpeech, uſed in ſcripture, ought not, in reaſon, - 
to be urged, in prejudice, of the moral charaFer of 
our heavenly Father. Tho? I am ſenſible, that, 
with reſpect to this and many other points, ſome 
men are apt to put the caſe upon a deſperate iſſue ; 
and chule rather, that God ſhould be juſtly char- 
geable with zuiquity, and the ſcripture with contra- 
didlions, than that their religious principles, or their 
unreaſonable potter, ſhould want a ſcripiural ſupport. 
Upon the whole I obſerve, That if the principle, 
you reaſon from, is not well grounded, as, I think, 
I ſhewn it is not; then the objections, founded upon 
it, loſe their force. And, conſequently, my reaſon- 
ing, in the tract here referred to, with reſpect to 
Civil Government having no Authority, in Mat- 
ters of Religion, is juſt and concluſive, for any 
thing that has yet been ſhewn to the contrary. 
IX. | 
Your much obliged humble Servant, (Sc. 
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Collection of Tracts on various Subjects 
by the ſame Author. 
' Note, Theſe two Volumes continue 
the former, and is what he Printed in 
his Life Time. Price 108. 
N. B. The under-mention'd Pamphilets are Part 
of the two Volumes in Octavo, any of 
which may be had ſeparately. | 
+ Chubb on Reaſon. 

. Grounds and Foundation of Religion. 
. Equity and Reaſonableneſs of Me Divine 
„eee Jendoct. 

. True Goſpe of Jeſus Chriſt, 
_====>=>= True Golpel vindicated. 

. on Miracles. 

. on Redemption. 

- Grounds and Foundation of Morality. 

. four Diſſertations. 
Ihe Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of 

Ulyſſes; by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. In 
French and Engliſh. The Original carefully 
rinted according to the beſt Editions of France 
and Holland, and the Tranflation, which is en- 
tirely new, reviſed by Mr. Des Maizeaux, F.R.S. 
2 vol. Price bound, 6s. 
Ditto, French only, bound, 3. 
Ditto, Engliſh only, bound, 38. . 
Terence's Comedies, tranſlated into Engliſh, 
| with critical and explanatory Notes. To which 
is prefixed, a Diſſertation on the Life and Wri- 
tings of Terence; containing, An Enquiry into 
the Riſe and Progreſs of dramatic Poetry in 
a Greece and Rome; with Remarks on the Comic 
Meaſure. The Second Edition. By Mr. Cooke. 
Price bound, _ 
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